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This Month 


The cover of this issue is dedicated to 
United Nations Week, which at the time THE 
Journal went to press was set for September 
22-28. The inscription inserted into the photo- 
craph—“determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war”—is from 
the Preamble to the United Nations Charter. 
The children are students at the American- 
ization School in Washington, D. C., the girl 
Finnish, the boy French. 


yoy ELMER MORGAN «2 « -« 





You will on page 321 find suggestions for 
observing United Nations Week. 


The September Journal has more pages 
than any of its predecessors have ever had. 
We hope you will like our use of these pages. 
Tue Journat staff looks forward to having 
your opinion. 


You will want to read, in connection with 
Raymond Swing’s article on page 285, his 
excellent book, In the Name of Sanity 
[Harper and Bros., 116p, $1]. 


Next Month 


Governor Ellis Arnall of Georgia will dis- 
cuss the implications of the coming election, 
tor teachers, 


If you aren’t a P. T. Barnum but want 
your assembly programs to have showman- 


ship, don’t miss Lois McFarland’s “Your 
Assemblies.” 


For insuring success in beginning reading, 
watch for Helen A. Murphy’s article. 


| Esther Scott will discuss “Universal Learn- 
ing in Elementary Science” in a way that 


we believe will intrigue you. 

Do 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 
PPS 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, so- 
cial studies, science and commercial 
subjects are available for shipment the 
day your requisition is received. 
a a 
PEDOMETER readings show that we 
average 18,098 steps per day. How do 
you rate? i 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowTH IN READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. This large 
workbook requiring minimum teacher 
supervision is a definite contribution to 
the reading readiness program. 
OPI 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one of the many rea- 
sons why colleges everywhere are chang- 
ing to THe Winston Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition. If the etymology is known, 
WINSTON gives it; if it is unknown, 
WINSTON says so. 
PPD 

“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have a different theme, for in 1945 
alone they purchased over 120,000,000 
lipsticks. 


PPS 


“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,” 
applaud French teachers when they 
refer to Dr. de Sauzé’s Nouveau 
Cours PratiquE De Francais Pour 
CoMMENGANTS. 

PPS 
NYLONS are better than ever—if you 
can find them. Fibers for elasticity are 
being tested by sound waves, and only 
threads which resound with a very high 
note are used in manufacture. 

POFau 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ArRITHME- 
tic We Uss, Grades 2-9. 

ee 
FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
emanated from Labrador thirty-seven 
years ago this September 6. Admiral 
R. E. Peary used the air waves to an- 
nounce to the world, “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the Pole.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
PHILADCLPHIA 7 

CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 pde) te). hfe) 





An Invitation to Each of Our Readers 


TueERrE is considerable controversy thru- 
out the country over certain of our educa- 
tional practices—grading, grouping, pro- 
motions, and others. THE JouRNAL is plan- 
ning to feature a pro-and-con discussion 
of certain of these, and invites your com- 
ments on them. 

The first of these discussions will be 
devoted to grading. Some teachers and 
administrators like the traditional A-B-C-D 
plan; some prefer letters to parents. Some 
disapprove of attempting to evaluate citi- 
zenship and personality development; 
others would abolish grading altogether. 
Some think we have gone wild on grad- 
ing; others think just the opposite. What 
do you think? Why? 

No names will be used unless permis- 
sion is given by the writer. Address the 
editor, NEA Journal, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 









































French at Ten 


Tue article, “French at Ten,” by Emilie 
Margaret White [April 1946 Journat, 
p186] thrilled me. I have been trying to 
give conversational Spanish to my first- 
grade classes for about six years. The six- 
year-old is eager to learn anything that is 
presented to him. Why must we wait for 
the junior highschool to present lan- 
guages? 

I hope some one will arouse enough 
interest to make our people language 
conscious and teach it at the easy, early 
age-—Mrs. Josephine Romine, Wilson 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 









































One Nation 


WE ake interested in cultural relations, 
race minorities, and intergroup difficul- 
ties. I suggest that the teachers of America 
should have and would appreciate seeing 
a review of One Nation, by Wallace Steg- 
ner and the editors of Look—Henry H. 
Batchelder, principal, Pacific Beach Junior 
Highschool, San Diego, California. 


Journal to Liberia 


Content of THE Journat is varied, is 
broadening, is liberal in spirit, is inspiring 
in the field of local, state, and national 
organization. Physical aspects of the pub- 
lication are excellent. I was delighted to 
accept the chance to send my copy, after 
reading it, to Liberia, tho I had to pick 
up an office copy from a local teacher af- 
terward. I like very much the listing of 
school readers—Harold B. Clifford, super- 
intendent of schools, Boothbay Harbor. 
[Cont. on page 272] 
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BUILD SPELLING PROFICIENCY 
AND DEVELOP VOCABULARIES 


with eaTEWAYs 
to CORRECT SPELLING 








A new approach to high school spelling, 
GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELLING 
introduces rapid-fire methods and up-to-date 
words. It is the only speller to use the 
Practical whole-word, hard-spot method pat- 
terned according to the best learning tech- 
niques established by spelling research. It 
will help your students to... 

@ Stop making mistakes in spelling. 

@ Learn the key words in 37 chief fields of 

modern business. 
e Expand their business and general spell 


ing vocabularies through the use of sci 
entific methods of word study. 


Logically Organized for Effective Use 


Part 1, The Main Gateway, covers basic 
spelling and offers detailed learning exercises 
on each of the 720 words which cause four-- 
fifths of all mistakes in spelling. 


Part 11, The Technical Gateway, covers 
an additional 650 words most essential to 
everyday business, secretarial, and literary 














































writing, and provides advanced training in 
practical spelling and dictionary habits. 
the 37 chief categories of work, play, study, 
and social life. 
to teaching problems, combin- 
ing the advantages and the 
available for practically every 
teaching subject. Each Steck 
ing and learning for 4 
given field at a given level, 
sFBVVeweeeesaseseeseeseaaassessBry 
Please send my free copy of The Steck Cata- 


Part Ill, The Open Gateway, presents on 
up-to-date selection of key words token from 
Retail $1.00—Wholesale 80¢ 

re The Steck WORKTEXT 
is an entirely new approach 
teaching devices of both text- 
book and workbook, and is 
Worktext series sets up 4 
definite prresen of teach- 
based upon the latest and best 
scientific research fn that field. 
log. I am particularly interested in informa- 
tion on the teaching of —___ 












eee ee, 


Address. 


See2eeseeseesee 


Street Zone City 
O Primary 1 Intermediate [) High School 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Pulbisters «© AUSTIN. TEXAS 
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It is a method of teaching and learning. hd 
Class improvement and self-improvement result ies 
' from the application of Ditto and Ditto Workbooks a 
4 to teaching. Educators everywhere have proved that ‘ 
' Ditto improves class alertness—makes teaching 
easier, quicker, more effective. 
Not alone for teaching, but for practically every 
school activity, Ditto’s simple, economical method 
of producing copies enjoys the enthusiastic approval 
of thousands of schools. 
Send the Coupon Today for samples of Ditto ink- te 
printed lesson sheets and literature telling how Ditto AM 
can help your school. Discover how the Ditto method 
will give you more time to yourself while improv- 
ing your teaching technique. 


eDITIO |) 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF, 










L ! Ditto is more than a school duplicating machine. 


iy 


A dg a 


a a al 
PrPat 


jcmaaessmaeiaeaala CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY**"""==" 


DITTO, Inc. ie so 
610 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: | 

( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration forme |. 

( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My classis 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School (_ ) 

( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 





DITTO’S 42 authoritative 
workbooks covering most 
subjects for all grades—$1.00 
and up! Send coupon for 


complete list of titles and full 
information, 


tS IE OTS: S0%: 








——————————_——— SE ST a SS <> . 
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“AVIATION 
EDUCATION 


HY%HY%HYH YAY YHYHYA YH YAY AYA Y 
The New Blue Book on Aviation Education! 


SOURCE 
BOOK 


Prepared with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration by a group of teachers and writers 
under the leadership of Dr. Paul R. Hanna 
of the School of Education, Stanford University 





A Complete, Tested Aid for Teachers in the Air Age 


Every American school room, from kindergarten to ninth 
grade, needs a central source of information which will en- 
able the teacher to answer the eager questions of air-conscious 
students. Teachers will find the answer to this need in this 
outstanding new source book. 


What It Includes 


Here you will find a wealth of suggestions for the inclusion of 
live and pertinent aviation teaching materials in five basic 
fields: Social Studies, Science, ‘Language Arts, Mathematics, 
and the Fine Arts — all the essential aviation information in 
one comprehensive volume. 


Partial Contents 


e For Social Studies: Modern air transportation; its influence 


on the lives of all people, and the changes in cultural pat- 
terns brought about by it. 


e For Science: Weather and theory of flight; the design and 
construction of aircraft. 


e For Language Arts: Learning to speak, read and write about 
aviation, 


e For Mathematics: Dealing with quantitative problems using 
aviation data. 


e For the Fine Arts: Communicating aviation facts and feel- 
ings through graphic and plastic media. 


Important Aids 


Included in this text are more than 1,000 carefully selected 


diagrams for classroom materials and visual aids, photographs, 
maps and charts. 


How It Was Prepared 


In preparing this manual the authors analyzed existing texts 
and visual aids in each of the subject-matter areas. Then over 
4,200 pupils of all ages were interviewed by trained research- 
ers to determine the scope of their interest in the airplane, 
and everything connected with it. With the results obtained, 


basic aims were adopted for the infusion of aviation in each 
of the five subject fields. 


855 pages 


84,” x 11" HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ome 











Samples of 


teaching materials 


and visual aids, 


with annotated bib- 
liography and more 
than 1000 photo- 
graphs, maps, charts 
and diagrams. 
a 
Sign and mail 
this coupon 
today for your 
copy of this 
essential source 


book. 














67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me......... copies of AVIATION EDUCATION 
SOURCE BOOK, educational edition, @ $8.00 per copy, sub- 
ject to the usual school discount, plus 22 postage. Please state 
educational connection 


NAME....... 


STREET............. 


AAAannneenne saeeeeronesonenseneoenssttnatigeartinres 


CITY ZONE 


01 Remittance Enclosed C1 Send C.0.D. Brochure upon request 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NAT 





[ Cont. from page 270] 
Elementary-School  Principalship 


Tuank you for the paragraph under the 
caption, “The Elementary-School Princi- 
pal,” on the Editor’s Page of the May 
1946 JourNaAL. This statement will be of 
much benefit to the cause of the 
tary-school principalship. 

For the past nine years in Missouri we 
have had an organization known as the 
Department of Elementary-School Princ; 
pals of the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation which has been rendering some sery 
ice to the cause, but we still have a long 
way to go. Such articles as referred to 
above are helpful to us. 

Two of the major goals of our organiza 
tion are: [1] to help relieve elementary 
school principals of their teaching respon 
sibilities, and [2] to help secure clerical as 
sistance for them. It is a waste of time 
and effort for individuals to receive train 
ing in elementary-school principalship and 
not have the opportunity to use their skills 
and knowledges.— Wayne T. Snyder, prin- 
cipal, Seven Oaks and Meservey Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


One of the Best 


WE consIDER your publication one of 
the best of its kind in America today. Will 
you please send me two sample copies for 
our journalism library?—Grace FE. Ray, 
associate professor of journalism, Unie 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


























of 


ciemen- 


Do You Agree with T his Suggestion? 
Many teachers have commented upon 
the excellent “Guide to Elementary-Schoo! 
Readers” in the March, April, and May 
Journats. It has been suggested that sim 
lar guides be published to cover all ek 
mentary core subjects —Donald M. Young 
principal, Bangs Avenue School, Asbur) 
Park, New Jersey. 
Horace Mann, Prophet of Education 

May we have your permission to reprint 
“Horace Mann: Prophet of Education” 
[May 1946 JournaL, p21g]. Currently 
would like to use the article for the Far 
East; there is a possibility that we ma) 
wish to send it later to one or all of th 
other areas which we service—Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Latin America and Russia 
Helen Louise Johnstone, U.S. Department 
of State. 

May we have your permission to con 
dense and reprint in a future issue of Va 
tional Digest the article on Horace Mann 
in the May JournaL?—Janet R. McCombs, 
editorial assistant, National Digest. . 

| Editor’s note: As THE JouRNAL is @! 
ways glad to have its articles reprinted, 
permission was granted. Incidentally, cop 
ies of the four-page reprint of this arti 
are still available and may be secured 10 
limited quantities from THE JouRNAL S° 
long as the supply lasts. Here is us¢!! 
material to aid you in your observance 0 
the Horace Mann Sesquicentennial. | 

| Cont. on page 274| 
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“Whiukiug 


ta a Confused World 


THe 1946 Encycropepia Americana 


What is this young man thinking? What does he need 
to think? The world he faces differs greatly from the one 
his father knew. Changing conditions... bewildering 
situations in international affairs . . . social, political, and 
economic crises... miracles of science and the amazing 
new frontiers of atomic energy... have created new prob- 
lems of living. Never have FACTS and up-to-date infor- 
mation been so vital to clear thinking in a confused world. 


Insures economy of time and effort 


In rebuilding a new and better world, teachers and li- 


brarians must be alert, informed, equipped with facts. 
TI 


‘ey must have recoutse to information in every field, on 
Cvery subject, in today’ s vast realms of knowledge. They 
find in this comprehensive, concisely edited encyclo- 
pedia, instant answers to the most exacting needs of 
Present day youth. 

The onrush of recent events necessitated complete re- 
Vision of two thirds of the 30-volume work. Hundreds of 


can 
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new articles and illustrations on current subjects now sup- 
plement the authoritative, historical treatises by distin- 
guished contributors. Our skilled editorial staff has suc- 
ceeded in securing crystal-sharp condensation of facts to 
insure economy of time and effort. Worldwide in scope, 
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the pages of the 1946 Americana throw 
brilliant searchlights on the limitless 







horizon of research. 


FREE-—Fill out coupon and mail for beautiful 36- 


page illustrated booklet ‘‘America’s Reference a 
or Li 


Work 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION. 


nas 1 

TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 4 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet ; 
"America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- | 
PEDIA AMERICANA. 
Name , 
Address 
Gity i 
Title (if any) - 


State 
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| CALIFORNIA 
| TEST 
BUREAU 


renders a 
comprehensive 
service 


1. It publishes only a distinctive 
type of test. Each test must: 


a. Reveal pupil difficulties and 
needs 


b. Furnish all data in usable 
form 


c. Clearly explain the use of 
test results 





d. Include age or grade and 
percentile norms 


2. It provides a free consultant 
service on technical questions 
and problems. 


3. It employs a staff of experts 
to select, develop, and validate 
its tests, write its educational 
bulletins, and conduct its re- 
search. 





4. It conducts a machine-scoring 
service for the benefit of 
schools which desire it. 


t 


5. It maintains a _ psychological 
clinic for the testing, analysis, 
and counseling of individuals 
with ability, achievement, or 
personality problems. 


When you Use Our Tests 
and Inventories you are ob- 
taining the finest products 
that expert technical service 
can provide. 





Write for Descriptive Catalog 


o .9o9~«(68 
















CALIFORNIA 


TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 





[Cont. from page 272] 
Journal Subscription for Schoolboard 


Tue Mishawaka Teachers Federation 
has subscribed for the NEA Journat and 
The Indiana Teacher for each member of 
its board of education to keep them in- 
formed of what our national and state 
organizations are doing.—Ellen C. Mun- 
son, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


Soldier’s Return 


Puease accept my thanks for your short- 
short story “Soldier’s Return” [April 1946 
JourNAL, p215]. We should have more 
articles like this one. Almost without ex- 
ception, my case studies of children show 
that the “bad” ones are just those whom 
life has failed too much—has given them 
fear, hunger, shame, cruelty, where it 
should have given them security, food, 
love, understanding —Victoria Lyles, di- 
rector, elementary schools, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. |Editor’s note: Response to our re- 
quest for short-shorts has been gratifying. 
We hope our readers will continue to send 
us brief, fictionalized stories or true human 
interest anecdotes dealing with the schools, 
Let us know whether you like those in 
the current JouRNAL. | 


Current Issues 

I wisH to express my appreciation for 
the worthwhile articles on current issues 
of the day, especially those featuring prob- 
lems of international scope. They are an 
inspiration to me and an aid in my teach- 
ing.—Ella E. Fanning, principal, elemen- 
tary school, Tularosa, New Mexico. 


New Books 


I am sure the page, “For Books Are 
More than Books,” will do a lot to fur- 
ther an interest in books and reading.— 
Ruth Gagliardo, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Outlook for America 
You should send a copy of the March 


JourRNAL to every radio commentator in 
the U.S. with the first paragraph of the 
editorial, “The Outlook for America,” 
checked. Call their attention, also, to your 
quotations from the Southern Patriot, 
“Who Wants Taxes Cut?,” “Inflation,” 
and “Adulterated Air Waves.”—W. B 
Mooney, Arvada, Colorado. 


Putting Our Own House in Order 

Teachers should be ready to give sup- 
port to school officials who thru fair and 
legitimate action take steps to eliminate 
incompetent teachers from the classroom. 
We frequently hear and use the expres- 
sion “put our house in order.” It is our 
responsibility as a profession to do our part 
as individuals in putting and keeping our 
educational house in the best of order. 
Unless we do this we run grave risks of 
losing much of the gains that have been 
made for education —C. Herman Grose, 
superintendent of schools, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. [PSEA Journal, Jan. 1946, p. 174.] 







Weems enlarged class-room 
models are accurate working 
reproductions of navigation in- 
struments. These visual aids used 
in conjunction with Weems 
texts and navigation instru- 
ments will simplify your teach- 
ing and enable your students 
to learn navigation quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Weems is an important name in 
Navigation. Weems Navigation 
Equipment is standard with 
the U.S. Air Forces, Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force and British 
Royal Air Force. Weems will 
play an important part in the 
continued development of 
aerial and marine navigation 
technique. 


Buy Weems aerial and marine 
navigation texts, navigation in- 
struments and enlarged class- 
room models from your dealer. 
If he cannot supply you, write 
to the Weems main office— 
Annapolis, Maryland. 





LmSEA SYSTEM OF 
Vis. NAVIGATION 
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NBC’s United Nations Project: | 





Peace Now...or Never 
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ng 
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i hat attitude do we need most to get Asa member of the National Education As- 
ns’ along with our neighbors? ... (It) isa sociation, you have been made aware of | 
Us .: . NBC’s United Nations project to promote via 
“4 desire for understanding, based on... Pro) 
: : . radio better understanding among peoples of 
- respect for the other man’s point of view . 
4 the world. You have probably listened to the 
n ; . wes . . : ; 
and not least on knowledge of his way ix University of the Air programs which use Be 
. of life... Every medium by which an international theme. These programs of A 
a knowledge of other peoples is spread _W0"d significance culminate in a nation-wide ae 
” ‘ Sie , : NBC United Nations Week—September 22-28. ? 4 
th has a most responsible task in helping : | ) LN 
‘as es a With the active co-operation of over 100 e * 
to create realization that we are living te a 
sh membership organizations—including the : 
ill in...one world. NEA with its vast facilities—the National a 
” . Broadcasting Company is devoting seven days "f 
6 roaacastin oO : 
of ‘That is why I was very glad to learn " lied 6 ?' 4 
£ th : ee C of its broadcasting schedule to programs and Y 
» 7 - ‘ . 4 . 
- of the National Broadcasting Com special events dedicated to a furtherance of oa 
pany’s long-term plans for interna- — ynderstanding among the nations whose rep- | ; 
“ tional broadcasting and educational __resentatives compose the United Nations 
ne “ofA T , ~ 
. activities aimed at fostering a spirit of | 5% mbly. ab 
i : Wherever you are, lend your assistance to a 
unity and understanding among the : 4 
e Un; 2 : mn this worthy cause. It is a case of peace now— bia 
» nited Nations. or never, and the United Nations organization Bas 4 
— BENJAMIN CoHEN (Chile), Assistant Secretary 1S the instrument through which the objectives x se < 
General in Charge of Information, U.N. of obtaining peace will have to be achieved. } & 
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... help make better pupils 


HILDREN cannot study efficiently if they have 
C to strain to see. That’s why leading educators 
and medical authorities stress the importance of 
sight conservation. 

American Seating Company’s Universal Better 
Sight Desk No. 333 encourages comfortable, cor- 
rect posture and helps protect eyes from strain. 
Movable, it can be placed to utilize natural and 
artificial light to fullest advantage. Book-rest 
holds books in position for maximum illumination 
and best visual angle and focus. 

Strong and durable, this versatile desk stays 
serviceable and attractive even after years of hard 
use. Maintenance costs are lowered. 

Our complete line of quality school furniture 
includes Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 
Consult our Seating Engineers about your seating 
problems. No charge or obligation! Write today 
for information! 
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American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chair 


American Universal 


American Envoy 
Desk No. 334 


Desk 362 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 

















Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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The Need For Study Of The FAR EAST 
Grows Greater 


With attention of the world centered on the great Far 
East, your students are hungry for vital information 
this vast area. These unit texts, published in cooperation 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations, have proved tre- 
mendously popular in thousands of high schools—ha 
been adopted as basic material. Modernize your Socia] 
Science Courses by using these books. 


Land of the Soviets Spotlight on the Far East 

Changing China Lands Down Under 

Modern Japan 20th Century India 

Peoples of the China Seas China, Yesterday and Today 
Behind the Open Door 


List Price .40 


OUR NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Here we combine five of the Far East unit texts in an 
attractive cloth binding. This book has its place as an 
integral part of a course in modern history, or an ex- 
tended course in world history. 


List Price $2.00 





THESE AMERICAS 
For Secondary Schools 


Tells a fascinating story of the western hemisphere and 
of the twenty-two nations composing it. 


A book with a hemispheric atmosphere to create a better 


understanding and a deeper appreciation of our American 
neighbors. 


To be used (a) as a basic course in South American his- 
tory; (b) to supplement a course in American history; 
(c) for collateral reading. 485 pages. Cloth. 


List Price $1.80 


Write For Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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New! Each an Important Contribution 


A History 
of Education 


By James Mulhern, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Provides the basis for an understanding 
of all the fundamental issues in modern educa 
tion. All aspects of environment are examined, 
so that the role of education in social evolutiv! 
may be understood. 

“Comprehensive and coherent as few books | 

the subject have been heretofore . . . mate! 


are well chosen and well presented.” Professor 
Stuart G. Noble, Tulane University. 460 pages, $4.50 


Educating America’s Children 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 


By Fay Adams, University of Southern California. Clarifies th 
objectives, materials and procedures in the teaching of elementary 
school. Describes and illustrates the organization and use of educationa 
activities through which genuinely democratic living emerges. rs 

490 pages, $3.40 


Child Psychology and Development 


By Louis P. Thorpe, University of Southern California. For the 
undergraduate course. Personal and social adjustment of the child 
at increasingly high levels of development is treated as the central 
problem. Research materials, clinical studies, and samplings of view> 
of prominent workers ate reviewed. 


781 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“An amusing cut-out design. Both Jocko and the little girl seem to be having their troubles in 
this exciting air-race. The donkey seems to be having the time of his life.’"—From Vol. 8, p. 2739 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 4 


Childhood’s Recreation Center 


““THE best way to learn things is to do them,” say children who enjoy reading 

that leads to action. With access to THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE they 
are led through simply worded instructions into the world of “make and do”, 
with diagrams and pictures to make the directions easy to follow. 


Although not so labelled, many chapters on “Things to Make and Things to 
Do” belong in the field of industrial arts, Practical knowledge is seldom 
adequately represented in general reference for children. 


The quotation below shows how an entertaining activity may be con- 


structively applied by children. 


“Paper Cut-Out Designs” 


“You may have a great deal of entertainment by col- 
lecting paper clippings and pasting them together so as 
to form all sorts of designs. There is almost no end to the 
designs that you can make in this way: some strikingly 
beautiful, some fanciful, some humorous... 


“The material for these cut-out designs is taken from 
Magazines, snapshots, colored advertisements, the roto- 
gtavure section of your Sunday newspaper, catalogs, 
Christmas cards, greeting cards and so on. This material 
1S to be cut out with scissors. Let your clippings accumu- 
late for a long period of time... 


“When you are ready to paste your clippings together 
all sorts of interesting possibilities will present them- 
— For example ... The first thing to do is to...” 
roducing a “Make and Do” article (Vol. 8, p. 2739), 
a of 440 other articles that make up the unique 

“partment known to children as “Things to Make and 
hings to Do.” 
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The Trend ia Toward 
The Book of Knowledge” 


20 Vols.; Maroon Artcraft,; List Price $79.50 
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'THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. “bison E 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


§ Please send me without obligation your new booklet | 


| a. Unique Aid in Education.” (NEA 9-46) { 
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The duplicator 


-a teacher has been 


«hoping the 
Ciel slolosan efel-bae! 
will buy 


A schoolhouse without a duplicator is as 
old-fashioned as an office without a type- 
writer. And there are some solid-sense 
reasons why the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor leads the field when there is freedom 
of choice. 


It produces clear, clean, readable 
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copies that are easy on Johnny’s eyes. 
Fourteen-year-old Nancy can learn to 
runitin afew hours—and has fun doingit. 
In a few minutes after school it can 
produce enough work to lighten a teach- 
er’s load for the whole week. 


The treasurer of the school board 


SYTTIN K\ 


THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
knows that it’s built to run for many 
years—and there is a nationwide, trained 
service organization to see that it does. 
There is an A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor in your community who will be 


glad to discuss your school’s duplicating 
needs with you. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Next Steps in the Victory Program 


HERE is NO more important matter before our 
f yoann than the Victory Action Program 
which was unanimously adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Buffalo. The Program, which 
was outlined in our May editorial, is broad enough 
to appeal to every teacher in America. It is flexible 
enough to provide for every need that may arise 
during the next five years. It gives the fullest free- 
dom to every state and local association and at the 
same time unites all in the greatest forward move- 
ment ever undertaken in American education. The 
Program proposes that we shall make ourselves 
strong as a profession and that we shall use our 
united strength to go down the line for the things 
we know are necessary to the success of our great 
cause in a world that desperately needs light. The 
choice before humanity is literally learn or perish. 

The Victory Program was adopted by the Assem- 
bly to take effect in each affiliated state education 
association when adopted by that association. The 
next step is for each affiliated state association to 
adopt the program in principle. This is a declaration 
of purpose which should be made at the earliest 
possible date. 

The second step is for the state association to 
adopt unified dues, as many states have already done, 
to take effect in each local association when approved 
by that association. This will assure the unity and 
support without which effective action is not possible. 

The third step is for each state and local associa- 
tion to set up whatever machinery it needs to work 
out the lines of action which it purposes to follow 
during the five-year period [See Victory Program 
Goals, page 304 of this JournaL]. What seems im- 
possible today may be entirely feasible three or four 
years from now. At the time of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster we were not able to fight either Germany 
or Japan effectively, but we proceeded to make our- 
selves ready and to do what needed to be done to 
insure victory. We must face the tasks of peace with 
the same courage and vision. 

The procedures outlined above are typical of our 
democracy. They may be slow. They may require 
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much initiative and followup by a large number of 
leaders in every part of our country, but they have 
the advantage of insuring thoro consideration of the 
issues and of developing a loyalty to the program 
that could be had in no other way. This is our chance 
to prove thru our own action that democracy can 
rise in the face of urgent need above little differences 
and petty rivalries to true greatness. 
The Victory Program will not be easy to achieve. 
There will be defeats and difficulties. But real leaders 
rise above defeat and are not afraid of difficulty. 
Men grow by overcoming. Mankind is ever at its best 
in the face of hardship. Strength comes from using 
strength. The real sources of joy are not in the easy 
tasks but in the hard ones. With what zest people 
climb mountains and explore the poles and pene- 
trate the wilderness! This joy in the face of the diff- 
cult is one of the strongest characteristics of our 
American race. It is the sign of life and vitality and 
growth. May I suggest as the theme song of the 
Victory Action Program the poem by Edgar A. 
Guest entitled “It Couldn’t be Done”: 
Somebody said that it couldn’t be done 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 


He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that; 
At least no one ever has done it”; 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat. 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


*% What we think, we are. 

* Try to help every pupil. 

* Good books build character. 

& Give your best to the Victory Program. 

® Tell your friends about our enlarged JOURNAL. 

* Democracy asks not who’s boss, but what’s best. 

* Help stop inflation by refusing to buy at inflated prices. 
“ What will your pupils think of you 20 years from now? 


* We would travel farther if we carried less of the world 
with us. 


* To live means to have something definite to do—a mis- 
sion to fulfil. 


* In a democracy, wealth, like suffrage, must be widely 
held. 


* Let us pray not for lighter burdens but for stronger 
backs. 


* 4 leader is one who assumes responsibility and delivers 
results. 
* America has done its part to help win the war against 


Fascism abroad; it must now do its part to win the war 
against Fascism at home. 


% One man could make a wagon, but it takes thousands of 
men to make an airplane. Modern life is like that; its 


highest achievements are reached only by the cooperation 
of many. 


First Impressions Count Big 


Ir wou p se Harp to improve on the following state- 
ment by Otis A. Crosby of the Detroit schools, who has 
given many good suggestions on public relations: 


First impressions are often lasting. The initial weeks of 
school offer choice opportunities to make contacts with the 
home that do much to spell success for the school and the 
teacher. The goodness of the school in terms of public ap- 
praisal is invariably established thru the goodness of the teacher 
as interpreted by the individual pupil. 

A young teacher from California attracted considerable at- 
tention sometime ago when she revealed that she had made at 
least one positive contact with each home represented in her 
classes before the first card-marking. “Junior is showing keen 
interest in arithmetic.” “May always comes to class neat and 
clean.” “Bob is pleasantly polite.” “Sally is a good reader”— 
always a comment to elicit pride within the home and inciden- 
tally pride within the pupil. The first goal of salesmanship 
had been achieved by this teacher. A phone call, a brief note, 
a casual meeting on the street, or a visit to the home—the total 
job may require “overtime” but the foundation is secured: 
respect and admiration are gained; and the first impression of 
the teacher is positive. 

If later it becomes necessary to contact the home regarding 
poor marks or discipline or any of the common “offside” plays 
of youth, it is an easier task and the gate is opened by a friendly 


hand. First impressions are so easy to make and so very, very 
valuable in times of need. 
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Hats Off To F. L. Schlagle 


= two years of F, L. Schlagle’s presidency of the 
NEA have been years of unparalleled importance to the 
Association, the nation, and the world. With high cour- 
age, sound vision, and great energy President Schlagle 
has given a service which will mark an era in the Asso 
ciation’s history. His Buffalo report on Association achiev: 
ments [see next page] should be read by every member 
and may well be brought to the attention of nonmembers 
as a part of the campaign for membership. 

The meetings at Buffalo appealed to your editor as the 
best that have been held during his 26 years with the 
Association. The teachers of this country may well be 
proud of the men and women they sent to represent them 
as delegates to the Assembly. It was an inspiring body 
attentive, faithful, responsive, and courageous. It consid- 
ered fundamental problems of education and modern life 
and took action which will bear fruit for generations. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


oo FOLLOWING TABLE is based on data which appear 
on page 319 of this issue. It shows for each state the pei 
centage which NEA membership is of state association 
membership. Such figures are convincing evidence of th: 
need for vigorous leadership in keeping with the Victory 
Action Program. The states at the top of the list show 
what can be done by a few years of sustained effort t 
bring about unification. The speed with which unificatio! 
is completed will be an index of the faith which we as 
teachers have in ourselves and our colleagues. We ma\ 
expect to see these percentages go sharply upward befor: 
the figures are published again in September 1947. 


Rank State Percent Rank State Percent 
[x] Alaska 106 National Average 
[2] Oregon 102 28] Wyoming 45 
[2] Nevada 102 [28] South Carolina 45 
[4] Montana 96 [30] Mississippi 43 
[5] Hawaii 94 [31] Idaho 42 
[5] Washington 94 [32] New Mexico 4I 
[7] Utah 92-33] Louisiana 30 
[8] Dist. of Col. 86 [34] Vermont 3 
[9] Alabama 85 [35] New Jersey 35 
[10] Arizona 81 [35] New Hampshire 35 
[11] Maryland 72 [35] Maine 35 
[12] Virginia 64 [38] Minnesota 33 
[13] Pennsylvania 63 138] New York 33 
[14] Georgia 61 [38] Florida 33 
[14] Ohio 61 [41] Iowa 31 
[14] Arkansas 61 [42] Nebraska 30 
[17] West Virginia 58 [42] Missouri 30 
[17] North Carolina 58 [42] Wisconsin 30 
[17] Kansas 58 [45] Connecticut 29 
[20] California 57 [46] Texas 25 
[20] Delaware 57 [47] Michigan 24 
[22] Indiana 55 [48] Massachusetts 22 
[23] Kentucky 53 [48] Oklahoma 22 
[24] North Dakota > [50] South Dakota 1¢ 
[25 Colorado 48 [51] Rhode Island 8 
[26] Illinois 47 [52] Puerto Rico 3 
[26] Tennessee 47 
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S president of this Association it 
becomes my privilege to report to 
vou on the progress and achievements 
f the Association during the past two 
momentous years. During the two years 
my presidency our country has 
oved from war to peace. During those 
vears came the invasion of Europe, the 
collapse of the Hitler empire, the strides 
f our army and our navy from island 
to island across the Pacific, the explo- 
sion of the first atom bomb over Japan, 
the Japanese surrender, the series of 
reat international conferences culmi- 
of the 
Nations organization at San 
ncisco, and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation [UNESCO] in London. During 
‘hose two years the people of the United 
States have wound up a war, laid the 
uundation as best they could for peace, 
nd turned their attention to the devel- 
of international cooperation 
broad and the raising of the level of 
living for our people at home. 

These two years have witnessed vast 
changes in our national life and in our 
individual lives, and your Association 
has had its part in those changes. Amer- 
ica holds a pivotal position in world 
flairs. Education holds a unique place 
in the affairs of America. And the Na- 
tional Education Association holds a 
listinctive place in American education 
nd life. It is the only organization that 
represents, or has the possibility of rep- 
in a democratic way, the 
creat body of teachers of America. So 


that we here have a unique opportunity 


and great responsibility. 

At the outset, let me pay tribute to 
the highminded, professional attitude of 
those who are here to represent the 
teachers of the United States. During 
"any years as teacher and superintend- 
ent I have met with many gatherings 
ind have often been impressed with 
‘Neir consecration and devotion to the 
sFeat_ cause of education, but I am 
proud to say that I have never in any 
'ssembly sensed a higher spirit of con- 
‘ecration, a deeper appreciation of re- 


nating in the establishment 


pment 


resenting 
‘i 
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sponsibility that devolves upon our pro- 
fession, a higher and more unanimous 
determination to do the biggest pos- 
sible things in the best and most effec- 
tive way, than exist here in this assem- 
bly. 

May I express to you and thru you 
to the teachers of America my deep 
appreciation and for the 
privilege which has been mine since I 


gratitude 


was called to serve as your president in 
1944. The responsibilities have been 
heavy, but they have been made light 
by your generous cooperation. The op- 
portunities have been many. We have 
been able to take advantage of them 
because of your generous support. I 
am proud of the National Education 
Association and of the part it has played 
in America and in the world during 
these years. I have been privileged, as 
have few others at any time in our 
history, to see the Association at work. 
During my two years as president, I 
have had an opportunity to have been 
in every state in the Union and have 
spoken before hundreds of state and 
local groups of both teachers and lay- 
men. I have talked personally with 
thousands of teachers in every part of 
our country and have participated in 
many conferences—local, state, national, 
and international. 


Tus wide range of activity has been 
made possible by the generous attitude 
of my colleagues, the board of education 
and the people of my home community, 
Kansas City, Kansas, where I am super- 
intendent of schools. They have sensed 
the urgency of the needs to be met, the 
importance of the place which the NEA 
occupies in American life, and the sig- 
nificance of the contribution which they 
could make by allowing their superin- 
tendent to devote so much of his time to 
the larger cause. To them and to you I 
extend the full measure of my grati- 
tude and appreciation. 

Our Association is composed of many 
parts and it can rise to its full greatness 
only as each of these parts fits into the 
great harmony which is the united pro- 


a 
fo) 


fession. First comes the individual mem- 
ber whose personal growth and dedica 
tion measure the progress of our pro 
fession, whose money finances our fat 
flung activities, whose influence joined 
to that of hundreds of thousands of oth- 
ers moves schoolboards and legislatures 
and Congress to appreciate the urgency 
of education in these critical times. _ 

Next comes the local association which 
is fundamental to our whole profes 
sional structure. We need to put more 
time, money, and attention into the de 
velopment of our locals until every 
teacher is intelligently and actively at 
work on the problems of our profes 
sion. 

Then comes the state association. Let 
us never forget that our national asso 
ciation was brought together in 1857 
by the officers of ten state associations 
which felt the need of unified nation 
wide leadership: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hamp 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania, Ver 
mont, and Wisconsin. 

With informed and active individual 
members, well-developed local associa- 
tions, and strong state associations we 
have the best possible basis for a great 
National Education Association which 
shall speak with a voice of such power 
that it will be heard thruout America 
and the world. We have made encourag- 
ing progress toward such an Associa- 
tion. As we go forward during the years 
ahead we shall have less need to use the 
expression, “United Education Associa 
tions.” because the National Education 
Association will come to mean just that 
and when we use that name we shall be 
thinking of our individual members 
with their threefold loyalty to local, 
state. and national as working as one 
harmonious whole on behalf of child 
hood, the teacher, and humanity. 

I want to speak tonight of the ac hieve- 
ments of our united profession along 
three fronts—the organization front, 
the front of public support, and the in- 
ternational front. It is not possible in a 
brief talk to catalog these achievements. 
You have followed them from month t 
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month in Tue JourNnat and other NEA 
publications. Our Association has 29 de- 
partments. There are 25 committees 
and commissions. There are 14 head- 
quarters divisions. These are all part of 
our great professional team. 


Wuen I came to the presidency of 
the NEA in 1944 strong foundations 
had been laid by my predecessors, partic- 
ularly presidents A. C. Flora and Edith 
B. Joynes, who gave splendid leader- 
ship thru the War and Peace Fund cam- 
paign and the adoption of the Five- 
Year Program. The War and Peace 
Fund had given us money to strengthen 
our work on behalf of education and 
the people’s peace, to extend the work 
of our commissions and committees, 
and to take the facts about the crisis 
in the schools to the American people. 
The adoption of increased dues to take 
effect in 1945 had made provision to 
take care of more urgent needs when 
the War and Peace Fund was ex- 
hausted and to provide for the con- 
tinued growth of the Association. 
Adoption of the Five-Year Program of 
Unification, Expansion, and Develop- 
ment had given us a blueprint from 
which to work. 

We have made substantial progress 
along these fronts. Why have we had 
an increase in membership of 70,000 
during the past two years? The reason 
lies in the fact that in one state after 
another the state and local associations 
have assumed responsibility for mem- 
bership which logically belongs to them 
in a united profession. Most of the 
states have adopted the Five-Year Pro- 
gram in principle. A substantial num- 
ber have put the plan for unified dues 
into effect and others are getting ready 
to do so. 

The steady increase in NEA mem- 
bership—now more than 340,000—gives 
added strength to the organized profes- 
sion and has made possible the expan- 
sion and development of our services. 
For example, our national activities 
were once concerned chiefly with fed- 
eral aid. We are now carrying on our 
federal-aid program more effectively 
than ever before, and under our ex- 
panded Legislative-Federal Relations 
Division are covering a score of fields 
of growing importance where the fed- 
eral government touches education and 
the schools. There will be an enormous 


expansion of the interest of the federal 
government in the schools during the 
years immediately ahead. It is ours to 
see that the developments which take 
place are in keeping with our historic 
American policy of local and state con- 
trol of the schools. 

We have strengthened the work of 
our Research Division whose fact-find- 
ing activities run like a golden thread 
thru the whole program. Research is 
a major enterprise of our Association. 
It underlies our campaign for teacher 
welfare—salaries, tenure, pensions, and 
all the rest. When you see in magazines 
like Reader’s Digest articles setting 
forth the facts about the teacher short- 
age or teachers salaries and working 
conditions, remember that it is to our 
Research Division—to Dr. Frank W. 
Hubbard and his able assistants—that 
editors come when they are looking for 
such facts. Our biennial survey of teach- 
ers salaries, going back for a genera- 
tion, is the most complete study of its 
kind that exists for any occupation or 
profession in America. We believe the 
hundred thousand dollars a year which 
we are spending for research is one of 
the best investments our united profes- 
sion is making. 

We have strengthened the staff of 
our Division of Publications, whose 
work has more than doubled in the 
past two years. The NEA is the greatest 
publisher in the world in the field of 
professional organization. In spite of 
war restrictions on paper the volume of 
our printed material has increased. In 
1943-44, our total printed output num- 
bered some 215 million pages; during 
the school year just closed it was 376 
million pages. In addition to coordinat- 
ing the printing of the Association gen- 
erally, the Division of Publications 
handles the work on Tue Journat, 
The Leaders Letter, The Public and 
Education, American Education Week, 
Personal Growth Leaflets, and many 
other projects. To Dr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan and his able assistants we owe a 
word of appreciation for the fine work 
they are doing. 

Our NEA Journat is a most impor- 
tant part of the work of our Associa- 
tion. It is the one direct service that 
goes to every member. It is the one 
channel thru which the work of our 
many NEA groups can be brought to 
the attention of every member. It is a 
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powerful agency for building the com. 
mon mind and purpose of our united 
profession. During the war years Tur 
JourNaL was severely limited by paper 
restrictions. As soon as these restric. 


tions were removed, your Executive 
Committee arranged to increase the size 
of Tue Journat. During the last months 
of this school year we have been print- 
ing a JournaL of 80 pages and begin- 
ning in September our members will 
receive a JoURNAL of 96 pages with a 
two-color cover. 


We nave added during the past two 
years a number of working tools which 
make it possible to carry on the work 
of our united profession more effec- 
tively—the NEA History, the Hand- 
book, and the NEA film, Assignment: 
Tomorrow. The Leaders Letter, begun 
during the presidency of Mrs. Joynes, 
goes to more than 16,000 educational 
leaders thruout the nation. 

We have strengthened the work of 
our Division of Rural Education under 
the able leadership of Dr. Howard A. 
Dawson. Our rural schools are the No. 
t educational problem in America. We 
cannot build a strong united profession 
without improving the quality of rural- 
school administration and _ teaching. 
What we are doing is already bearing 
fruit. The White House Conference 
on Rural Education held October 3-5, 
1944, developed a Charter of Educa- 
tion for Rural Children which gives us 
a working blueprint for years to come. 
The annual observance of October 4 as 
Rural-School Charter Day is a project 
which I hope will be extended into 
every county. 

Not only have we strengthened the 
existing divisions of our headquarters 
staff but we have also added new divi- 
sions to meet new needs in the fields of 
adult education, including service to 
veterans; audio-visual instruction; and 
travel service for teachers. A fine be- 
ginning has been made this year in 
travel service thru the tours to Mexico 
and the summer center in North Caro- 
lina. 

The teacher shortage has become a 
great national problem. Since 194! 
there has been a 53°/ reduction in the 
number of young persons preparing to 
teach. To develop an action program 
for recruiting, preparing, and retaining 
competent people as teachers, the NEA 













brought together in an emergency con- 
ference at Lake Chautauqua last week 
lay and professional leaders from all 
over the nation. 

The strengthening of our organiza- 
tion structure has made possible a 
creater achievement on the front of 
public support for education. In a 
democracy public sentiment rules the 
government. Public sentiment, there- 
fore must be alert, informed, and ag- 
cressive. Our schools suffered gravely 
during the war. We lost personnel to 
the armed forces, to industry, and to 
the government. The schools suffered 
from the effects of inflation on teachers 
salaries. Today schools face the in- 
creased load arising from GI education 
and from the return to school of young 
people otherwise occupied during the 
war. 

An active public support for schools 
has never been more important than 
now. The work our united associations 
have done on this front has borne fruit, 
is bearing fruit, and will bear more 
fruit in the future. 

Public appreciation of our schools as 
shown by statements in the press, over 
the radio, and from the platform has 
reached an all-time high. Thirty-five 
lay magazines nationally circulated and 
read by tens of millions of citizens pub- 
lished a total of 136 articles during the 
past year. Advertisers in the press and 
on the radio have supported education. 
Radio commentators have added their 
voice. 

Many agencies of our Association 
have contributed to this public under- 
standing. We have mailed hundreds of 
thousands of circulars to schoolboards 
setting forth the teacher shortage and 
the urgent need for more favorable sal- 
aries. We have worked with every large 
group in this country interested in bet- 
ter education and citizenship. We have 
worked with agriculture, with labor, 
with business and industry, with service 
club groups, with women’s groups, with 
veterans, with the churches, with adver- 
tisers, with the press, radio, and screen. 
This is a big country and it takes work 
to reach around. A few illustrations will 
show the methods we have used. 


We nave begun the publication of a 
new periodical known as The Public 
and Education directed especially to 
influential laymen. Over 318,000 copies 


were circulated to key leaders thruout 
the country last year. 

The Association has held numerous 
lay conferences thru the Policies Com- 
mission, Defense Commission, Citizen- 
ship Committee, Division of Rural Ed- 
ucation, and the. Legislative Commis- 
sion, so that we have an increasing 
body of influential citizens understand- 
ing and concerning themselves with 
major issues in education. Increased 
appreciation of the schools was reflected 
recently in the excellent report of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, entitled 
Education: An Investment in People. 
Based upon a careful study by business- 
men, this survey concludes that the 
cost of adequate education is an in- 
vestment which citizens and business 
can well afford in increased measure. 


Leavers conferences in 17 states dur- 
ing the past two years sponsored by the 
Defense Commission in cooperation 
with the state associations, have brought 
key leadership from all civic and pro- 
fessional areas around a common table 
to discuss how education may help 
solve postwar problems. The White 
House Conference on Rural Education 
brought together more than 200 leaders 
of rural life. Conferences on veterans 
education were held in cooperation 
with other national organizations and 
governmental agencies. 

The Citizenship Committee, recog- 
nizing the critical importance of de- 
veloping an alert, enlightened citizenry 
geared to today’s needs, sponsored in 
May of this year a national conference 
on citizenship in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Justice and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Over 160 organizations took part. 

To Dr. Donald DuShane, able secre- 
tary of the Defense Commission, goes 
the hearty appreciation of teachers ev- 
erywhere for his unremitting battle for 
tenure and professional security. It is 
generally conceded that the Commis- 
sion’s report on Chicago schools, pub- 
lished in May 1945, has been the major 
instrument in correcting the intoler- 
able conditions of favoritism, intimida- 
tion, threats, spy tactics, and other 
fascistic personnel practices under which 
thousands of teachers in Chicago have 
been struggling. The report, called by 
Time magazine the most damning in 
NEA history, has had nationwide circu- 
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lation. The recent resignation of Super- 
intendent Johnson of Chicago shows 
the power of public sentiment when the 
facts are brought out into the open. 
The influence of such investigations 
reaches far beyond the localities imme- 
diately concerned so that schoolboards 
and citizens everywhere have been 
brought to see the importance of main- 
taining the highest standards. Not only 
in Chicago but in many other commu 
nities teachers are enjoying better con 
ditions as a result of the Defense Com- 
mission’s work. 

Thru an able special committee of 
the Defense Commission our Associa- 
tion is heading a movement for the 
development of education for tolerance 
and human brotherhood in the public 
schools. It is the belief of our Commis 
that the NEA can do 


toward eliminating intolerance in this 


sion more 
country than any other single organiza- 
tion, providing it has the support of the 
teachers and others who realize the im- 
portance of this problem. 

During the past two years the Asso- 
‘ciation has made many other achieve- 
ments on the front of public support. It 
remains to turn this high level of pub- 
lic appreciation into action on the part 
of schoolboards, of legislatures, and of 
Congress in behalf of better schools 
The need is great. The shocking in- 
equalities which exist in the U. S. in 
the provision made for the education 
of American children were graphically 
portrayed in the recent inquiry on 
school finance, conducted by a group of 
organizations including the NEA, un- 
der the able direction of Dr. John K. 
Norton. So far as education is con- 
cerned, this report concludes, our nation 
stands not for equal but for unequal 
opportunity. Some children get 60 times 
as much schooling as others receive. 
Denial of decent educational 
tunity will continue so long as the fi- 


oppor- 


nancing of education rests almost solely 
on the fiscal resources of the individual 
states. The findings of this great study 
have been brought to the attention of 
millions of citizens thru the press, the 
radio, The Leaders Letter and the NEA 
Journat. They have been presented per 
sonally to a large number of members 
of Congress in small conference groups. 

Your Association has also made no- 
table achievements on the international 
front. It is increasingly apparent that 
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all our efforts to maintain a civilized 
world will fail if we do not succeed in 
winning the peace. We must be able 
to live before we can even teach. The 
threat of total destruction increases day 
by dav and the race between education 
and chaos sweeps on. It will not be 
easy to win the peace. The forces of 
ignorance and intolerance and greed 
ire hard to overcome. There are those 
who would give up before we even try. 
But that is not the spirit of the teacher. 
It is not the spirit of our Association. 
For untold centuries teachers have 
fought against the forces we now en- 
gage and in spite of all the ups and 
downs they have made gains. We would 
not wish to go back to the middle ages 
or the days of the Caesars. It is ours to 
see that intelligence wins. 

We have made much progress. Dur- 
ing World War I we passed pious reso- 
lutions. This time we have been on the 
firing line every minute from the days 
of the War and Peace Fund Campaign 
to now. We have taken the issue to the 
people in conferences and publications. 
We have taken the issue to the State 
Department and to Congress. We have 
taken the issue to one world conference 
ifter another. We have begun to develop 

voice that can be heard on behalf of 
neace and world order. We _ have 
helped to rally other great groups in 
\merican life and to give direction to 
their efforts. Only a year ago an edi- 
torial in the New York Times com- 
mented, “The National Education As- 
sociation deserves credit for its long and 
successful fight to achieve United States 
participation in an international office 
of education.” We do not claim all the 
credit. Many others have helped, but we 
do claim that the teaching profession in 
\merica has done its part. And we may 
all be proud of that part. One of our 
members has said that had our Associa- 
tion done nothing during its entire his- 
tory but what it has done to secure a 
place for education in the United Na- 
tions, it would have more than justified 

ll that we have put into it thru the 
vears. We have won the first round for 
eace and we must keep on fighting 
with ever increasing power. 

Many people have helped in this 
campaign and deserve our gratitude. 
| cannot name them all, but I do want 
to name a few: First, the members of 
the War and Peace Fund Committee 


and especially its chairman, Dr. George 
D. Strayer who, when he was our 
NEA President 26 years ago, urged 
that we take a more dynamic part in 
world affairs. Then, the Educational 
Policies Commision and especially its 
chairman from 1935 to 1945, Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, whose eloquent voice 
on behalf of education and the people’s 
peace has been heard from many a plat- 
form. Next, our own Secretary, Willard 
E. Givens, whose leadership and en- 
couragement have sustained all our 
efforts. And most of all, Dr. William 
G. Carr, who has been a champion of 
world citizenship for many years. It was 
iny privilege to be associated with Dr. 
Carr in the conferences at San Francisco 
and at London and I know first-hand 
what his leadership has meant to this 
great cause. Since Dr. Carr is going 
to tell you of the San Francisco and 
London Conferences I shall merely refer 
here to other phases of our work in 
the international field. 


SuFFice it to say that our International 
Relations Committee has stimulated 
the study of international relations by 
students and teachers in thousands of 
American communities. We have made 
available to teachers the latest informa- 
tion regarding UNESCO and_ the 
United Nations. In a few weeks we 
are to meet with our colleagues from 
education associations in the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to try to 
establish a truly effective world or- 
ganization of the teaching profession. 
We cooperated in arranging for the 
exchange of 75 teachers with Great 
Britain. We held 28 regional confer- 
ences on the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. We had a special committee of 
our classroom teachers study the schools 
of England. Our Educational Policies 
Commission is including Canadian 
schools in its current study of elemen- 
tary education. 

We are all proud of the part which 
was played by our Association in work- 
ing out plans for the future of Japa- 
nese education; five of the 24 educators 
who made up the U. S. Education Mis- 
sion to Japan were from our Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Dr. Giv- 
ens was a member of this Mission. 

It is an encouraging thing to find 
in charge of the occupation of Japan 
a great general like Douglas MacAr- 
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thur who appreciates the full impor. 
tance of education to the future of 
democratic nation, and it is highly 
significant that he should ask for 
commission of noted educators to study 
the situation and to make recommenda. 
tions for the future of Japanese educ 
tion. The Commission which worked »: 
this task was one of the most outstand 
ing groups of educators ever brough: 
together, and we are proud that our 
secretary was one of its most actiy 
members. The report of the United 
States Education Mission to Japan may 
well have farreaching consequence for 
the future of the Japanese people and of 
all humanity. 

I said at the beginning of this ad 
dress that America holds a pivotal posi- 
tion in world affairs, that education 
holds a unique place in America, and 
that the NEA holds a distinctive plac: 
in American education. This is a chal 
lenge to face our tasks with determina- 
tion to meet needs with deeds. 

In closing, I wish to re-emphasiz: 
that the organized teaching profes 
sion, therefore, has a definite plan for 
its future—definite in terms of enlist- 
ments, definite in terms of programs of 
action. We feel that this is the most im 
portant step in the long history of th« 
NEA. Our profession is now gaining. 
and will continue to gain force as 
grows. Our task is not one confined 
merely to the schoolroom. It is broade: 
even than the community and state. 
Our service is a service to country. Ii 
is the fulfilment of an obligation of ; 
great profession to society. It is a patri 
otic service we render, to perpetuat: 
democracy thru an enlightened citi 
zenry, to secure the peace of the world 
in an ideology of tolerance and unde: 
standing. 

It is not enough to give lip servic 
to these responsibilities. We must give 
time and money and work when the\ 
are needed. We must act when action 
is called for. Events have given educa 
tion a new day in the sun and magni 
fied the position of the teacher among 
his fellowmen. The measure of out 
profession is the extent to which it 
is part of the life of this country, help 
ing it to achieve the goals toward which 
a free people strive. Whether or not 
perform this service will depend upon 
whether we can unite as a great profes- 
sion to meet our responsibility. 












x August 6, 1945, first day of the 
atomic age, the face of the world 
was changed. We were frightened for 
‘ime and then surmounted our fears 
_by the time-honored human way of 
denving them. We have begun to feel 
safe because we are able to feel at all. We 
vo on recklessly subscribing to national 
policies and tolerating dinner-table con- 
versations Which bring war nearer. 

The great problem during the months 
head is to overcome lethargy. We are 
a_ blizzard 
is combating the numbness of his limbs 
and the furtive thoughts that tell him 
he might as well succumb and stop 
striving. We must keep going. If we do 


like a man lost in who 


it press ON against every temptation to 
relax, we shall be overpowered. The 
release of atomic energy is not a novelty 
which loses its potency if we only stop 
thinking about it. 

The scientists, who are two or more 
ears ahead of us in thinking about the 
significance of atomic energy, leave no 
loubt that they see mankind having 
to choose between world cooperation 
and destruction. “Isn’t it visionary?” 
Congressman asked Dr. H. J. Curtis, 
—_ in the Oak Ridge project, who 

eplied, “The possibility of developing 
tomic energy was also labeled visionary 
4 scant six years ago. Today it is a reality. 
We can see no reason why a similar 
miracle cannot be achieved in inter- 
national relations.” 

The scientists have swept away two 
videly believed myths. One is that there 
z defense against the bomb. “We can 
oHer no hope of a specific defense 
suinst the atom bomb,” they say. 
other myth is the secrecy of the 
“It is no secret at all to the 
‘cientists of all other nations,” says Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, who had charge 
of the atomic project at Los Alamos. 
“Its production by other nations is only 
‘Matter of time and no very long time 

t that.” And while we have the tempo- 
rary advantage, the advent of atomic 
Power has weakened the military 
Position of the United States because 
¢ live in such congregated areas. 
‘Sa the weapons of war have now 
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The choice of one world or 
no world as posed by the 


noted radio commentator 


RAYMOND SWING 


reached a power which can destroy us, 
if we wish not to be destroyed we must 
end the use of the weapons. And since 
the weapons cannot be effectively 
banned if war is to continue, there is 
no choice but to end war. 

The same syllogism can be stated in 
terms of law. For war is anarchy in the 
relationship of nations. And the only 
way to have peace is to extend the reign 
of law to international relations, and to 
organize a power that will enact law 
and enforce it. We are familiar with 
the syllogism when stated in terms of 
law, and we might well have applied 
ourselves to the creation of world law in 
a few generations. More of the common 
people of America believe in world 
government than the sophisticated may 
instead of in a few 


realize. But now, 


generations, the same work must be 


done at once. That is, tho we cannot 
achieve world government fully in the 
next few years, a start must be made. 

I wish to recommend two major 
steps to be taken to put us into a proper 
relation with the world about the atom 
bomb, and into a proper relation with 
the British, 


announce 


our own consciences. We, 


and the Canadians should 
that we will not use the 
against any country except 
instructions of the World 

Council. That would reassure the world 
that we are not going to play American 


or Anglo-Saxon power politics with the 


atom be ymb 
under 
Security 


atom bomb. 

And then we should take the most 
important step of modern times. We 
should announce that the release of 
atomic energy has made it impossible 
to maintain unlimited sovereignty for 
nations and that we are prepared te 
take the leadership and responsibility 
to initiate the earliest consultation on 
rebuilding the United Nations organiza- 
tion. We must seek to give it power not 
only to use the atom bomb exclusively 
but to have the monopoly of its manu- 


It Takes Practice 


Tue United Nations Organization 
and its specialized organizations 
such as UNESCO are simply tools 
When people ask me w cities | 
think that the United Nations will 
work, I am tempted to ask them in 
reply whether they think that a 
spi ide will work. A spade works only 
if somebody works it. 

Perhaps I can make my point 
this way. Suppose some friend in 
this audience were to approach me 
at this moment with violin and 
say, “You have talked long enough 
It is time for relaxation. Won’t you 
play us a tune on this violin?” 

I would have to say, after I had 
recovered from my surprise, “That is 
an excellent suggestion but I never 
learned to play the violin. It looks 
like a complicated instrument.” 

And if my friend persisted, he 
might say, “Yes, but see what a 

splendid violin this is. See how cun 
ningly it is made, 
different parts are put together. The 
best violin-makers in San Francisco 
and London worked for months to 
make this instrument, using noth 
ing but the finest wood, glue, and 
other materials. Surely you can play 























how cleverly the 











such an excellent instrument.” 
And again I would have to reply, 
“IT am sorry. It makes no difference 
how good the instrument is. Since 
I have not learned how 
| I can produce nothing but discords.” 
But if you had in this auditorium, 
a Fritz Kreisler, and 
battered two dol 


to use it, 


instead of me, 
if you gave him a 
lar fiddle picked up at the nearest 
pawnshop, he could tuck that instru 
and it would 





ment under his chin 
pour out most excellent sweet music 
to charm the heart out of you. 
True, he could make 
music with a better instrument, and 
we ought to give him the very best 
instrument that we can, but the cru 
cial fact is that he knows how; he 
has learned. 

The great job of American educa- 
tion and of education all over the 
world is to teach these 
girls how to use the new instrument: 


even better 


boys and 


which we have fashioned as best we 
could for the great purpose of pro 
moting peace among nations. For 
unless these children learn well and 
practice persistently, nothing that 
happened at San Francisco or at 


London or at Buffalo will matter 
very much to. the survivors.— 
William G. Carr, secretary, Educa- 


tional Policies Commission, in an ad 
dress before the NEA Representative 


Assembly. 
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Teachers of 
Peace 


In this atomic age 
we dedicate 

Ourselves to this one task, 
all else above: 

To plant in youthful minds 
the hate of hate; 

To sow in children’s hearts 
the love of love; 





To make a CYCLOTRON 
of every school, 
Wherein, bombarded by 
protons of peace 
And electrons born 
of the Golden Rule 
God’s super-atom 
is given release. 


IW SW - Weide 
= 
Sa 


The beauty oe the world’s 
great poetry; 

The hard-won lessons 
learned thru history; 

Art, Music, Science, 
Speech, Geometry— 

All these exploding molecules 


shall be 
To set the force 

of God-filled young souls free 
To blast war 


and bring peace and liberty. 


© _S 


Earth’s greatest force 

is not the bomb, in truth, 
But CHARACTER. We 
MUST plant this in youth! 
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—CORTLANDT W. SAYRES 
Redford Highschool, Detroit, Michigan 
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facture, along with the manufacture of 
the V-bombs and weapons of similarly 
destructive force. 

If we, now the most powerful nation 
economically, and with our huge naval, 
air, and army establishment by far the 
most powerful nation militarily, and 
with the atom bomb uniquely strong 
as compared with any other power in 
history, thus offer to curtail our own 
sovereignty, we shall have demonstrated 
ourselves to be earnest custodians of 
civilization and true disciples of peace. 

When we, as a nation, renounce 
sovereignty for warmaking purposes, 
we remove fear from our relations with 
other nations. Then they can begin to 
relax some of the internal rigors they 
have adopted because of their fear. 

The world is in somewhat the position 
of the American colonies after winning 
the war against England. The colonies 
had a confederation. Each colony was 
sovereign and unwilling to limit its 
sovereignty. The world today has some- 
thing like confederation in the United 
Nations, which also is an association of 
sovereign states. The assembly of the 
United Nations is not altogether unlike 
the Continental Congress of revolu- 
tionary days. That Congress had no 
power whatever, other than to approach 
the separate colonies with requests, pleas, 
and exhortations. The confederation 
won a war, but it was not a government. 
The United Nations organization is 
not a government. In one respect, the 
organization is more powerful than the 
Continental Congress. It can operate 
against member states, with economic 
sanctions and then with military force. 
But even that does not make it a govern- 
ment. A government operates on in- 
dividuals, not on states. 

Time grows shorter every moment. 
We are less safe than we were a year 
ago, and our danger increases steadily. 
Unless we act—and soon—a great part 
of the population of this country may 
be wiped out in five, ten, or twenty 
years. As one scientist said before a 
Senate committee, it is quite possible 
that 40 million Americans might be 
killed in a single day. 

What can we do? We might describe 
the choice before us as either world 
government or world underground. We 
must build cities underground at un- 
heard-of speed or use the next five years 
to get started on world government. 
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Thru the present United Nations 
organization there must be developed 
a world government with limited but 
adequate powers to prevent war, in- 
cluding power to control the develop. 
ment of atomic energy and other major 
weapons, and to maintain world i 
spection and police forces. The world 
government should operate thru an 
executive body responsible to a repre- 
sentative legislative assembly; the legis- 
lative assembly should be empowered to 
enact laws within the scope of the 
powers conferred upon the world 
government; adequate tribunals and 
enforcement machinery should be es- 
tablished; and finally, prompt steps 
should be taken to obtain a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the 
United States to join a world govern- 
ment. 

We can, of course, do nothing and 
let war come again. Or we can ordain 
a world of law. One is the way of death 
The other is the way of life. One is the 
way of sanity. The other is the way of 
suicidal madness. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Because the above ar- 
ticle was written before the Baruch plan 
was laid before the United Nations Atomic 
Commission, just before going to press 
we asked Mr. Swing for a comment on 
this historic proposal. 


“The Baruch plan, which embodies 
the courageous recommendations of the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report made to the 
State Department,” said Mr. Swing, 
“should be read, pondered, discussed, 
and criticized by every American. It is a 
revolutionary concept—the idea of 
super-sovereign authority which shall 
have control of all mining and manufac- 
turing of fissionable material thruout 
the world. It proposes what amounts to 
world government in the domain of 
atomic energy. 

“The Russian plan, on the other hand, 
is pure UN. Since the Russians adhere 
strictly to UN dogma in their plan, we 
are within talking distafice of each other. 

“The most important question before 
the"human family today is whether we 
and the Russians can work out some 
effective way to avoid atomic war. If we 
can, we shall be assured plenty of time 
to work out our differences. If we can't, 
we are sure to go forward to mutual de- 
struction from which neither of us is 
likely to recover for a century or more.” 









T was the year that Miss Meta Lucas 

taught the school at Plum Springs. 
| was supposed to be studying for my 
history lesson, which was coming up, as 
they say in these dreadful days. My 
eves were intent upon the pages of the 
open history book before me, but they 
weren't the pages which Miss Lucas 
had mentioned. I don’t remember what 
the assignment was, doubtless some- 
thing boresome like the Missouri Com- 
promise. But I was reading and reread- 
ing the eye-brightening story of Gen- 
eral Marioft and the British officer. 

I was sitting there gripped by the 
complete adequacy of General Marion 
when an arresting noise came thru the 
open window. I cast a surreptitious 
glance, and then another. And then I 
knew that the Missouri Compromise 
would rest in peace that day. For the 
white-bearded old gentleman who was 
hitching his horse to a giant sycamore 
tree down below the schoolhouse was 
Superintendent Cassidy of the county 
schools. He had come to make his re- 
quired-by-law annual visit to the Plum 
Springs School. 

Professor Cassidy’s visit clicked in 
proper routine. Miss Lucas hurriedly 
dismissed the class then reciting. She 
cast upon us a look which implored us 
to reflect due credit upon the school, its 
scholars, and its teacher. Then she 
greeted the superintendent at the door. 
He came into the room and exchanged 
becoming pleasantries with the teacher. 
_Miss Lucas faced us and in tones 
tringed with nervous strain announced 
there was in our midst the distin- 
guished head of our county school 
system. Would he now address us? 
He would. He arose and gathered 
himself into an impressive stance. He 
cleared his throat and stroked his long 
white beard, which gave him an ap- 
pearance quite like pictures of Moses. 

“Boys and girls of Plum Springs,” he 
rumbled, “you are now standing on the 
threshold of a new era... .” 

That phrase has grown old and feeble 
now and is used only by B-grade com- 
mencement speakers, But that was the 
first time I ever heard it, and it startled 


We Begin a New Year 


me. It sounded almost like a proclama- 
tion of the end of the world. I looked at 
Frank Spalding and he seemed startled 
too. I don’t remember a thing else Mr. 
Cassidy said, but the dropping of a pin 
would have been tumultuous. 

You are standing on the threshold 
of a new era! Of course we were, and 
are, and always will be. It’s the normal 
state of man to stand—a bit timidly, 
perhaps, but nevertheless to stand—on 
the threshold of new eras. Heaven pro- 
tect him when the eras and thresholds 
are no longer there. But it will be too 
late for protection then. 

An equivalent phrase is We start a 
new year. It hasn’t been so highly 
dramatized and is a bit fresher, but it 
means just about the same. The years 
have a way of coming equipped with 
their own new eras. 

Whether or not we are conscious of 
the implications of such events, we 
stand on the thresholds of new years 
with pretty unvarying regularity. A 
year is the measure of nature’s major 
unit. In its terms we interpret most of 
life’s accompanying phenomena. A 
man is 70 years old; the Paleozoic era 
was 500,000,000 years ago; the locust 
reappears every 17 years. 

But the year of a man is not as the 
year of a locust. As far as is known, 
no generation of locusts is even dimly 
aware of parent generations. No gener- 
ation of locusts essays any change for 
good of its own status, or gives thought 
to the improvement of its posterity. A 
locust is a locust, and it moves thru its 
cycle never glimpsing the prodigious 
and sublime forces that play about it, 
never sensing the potency of the world 
in which it lives its brief year. 

Man knows something of his years. 
He is vaguely aware of the increment 
which they may be made to yield. 
Time’s impact upon him grows ever 
sharper, his vision ever more adjusted 
to the distance that stretches ahead 
from the threshold upon which he is 
currently standing, his concept of time 
ever gaining in clarity, except for sad 
moments when he defiantly and bitterly 
plays the instant against the end. 
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“We stand on a new threshold” 


How lovely ave the thresholds! 


A. L. CRABB 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


I doubt if Superintendent Cassidy 
referred to any specific era. It was, I sus- 
pect, one of those tongue-lined phrases 
that echo so resoundingly until over-use 
wears them out. 

The speaker today is a bit more ex- 
plicit. We are, he affirms, standing on 
the threshold of the atomic era. 
Threshold! That’s an odd word after 
Hiroshima, but he insists that we are 
still at the threshold. 

I can’t even think about an atom. As 
far as my mind is concerned, some 
grotesque inversion has taken place and 
with terrifying suddenness, the least has 
become the mightiest. Effect, plainly 
obvious, runs ahead of unknowable 
cause, and I am frightened. I suppose 
the new eras are always frightening. I 
have adjusted myself superficially to the 
radio era, but given a moment of 
thought and the old awe returns. 

Even so, I remain hopeful. Man at 
long intervals from his mountain peaks 
has caught glimpses too fine to be wit- 
nessed by a race about to destroy itself. 
In his long struggle he has left the 
record of deeds too great to be casual, 
too noble not to be prophetic. I will 
accept his wisdom to be more enduring 


than his stupidity. I know that his good- ° 


ness delights him more than his evil. 
He may at times create ugliness but his 
eyes search wistfully for beauty. 
Teachers are the hostesses of the 
thresholds, the custodians of the old 
eras, the missionaries to the new. From 
the old eras, they draw substance and 
courage for their adventures in the new. 
From the era ahead comes the chal- 
lenge without which their lives would 
be intolerably drab, but with which they 
have part in the ongoing of a world. 
Mr. Cassidy was right. We stood on 
the threshold of a new era then. We 
stand on the threshold of another now. 
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Topeka Highschool tower symbol- 
izes public education in the capital 
city of Kansas. 


part of a school system that is making 
steady and substantial gains and 
which teachers play key roles in 
most significant advances being made. 

There was not time enough to visi 
all the Topeka schools but in my thre: 
days in the system I did not see a sing! 
evidence of an unhappy teacher. [i 
would be too much to expect no such 
cases, but my sampling did not reveal 
outward evidence of any. When vou 
find a situation like this you are almos 
certain to find the good teaching that 
you see in Topeka. 

The teachers association in Topek 
and the school administration work to 
gether harmoniously. When Superii 
tendent Kenneth McFarland cam: 
the schools of Topeka about five v: 
ago, he attended the first meeting of ¢! 
teachers association. He asked to be con- 
sidered a member. They took him 
word and have never since regretted it 

This fine combination plus the allim- 
portant services of a thoroly capable and 
public-spirited board of education is pro- 
ducing educational results. At the sam 
time it is looking after teacher welfa: 
For example, salaries have been in- 
creased without bitter struggles. 
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Creative activities in Topekaschools 

are exemplified by this puppet show. 

EACHER morale and community 

support are running high in To- 

peka. Where you find this combination 

you find good schools. How are these 

two factors developed? Why are they 

present in some school systems to a 
higher degree than elsewhere? 

For a firsthand study in one commu- 
nity, I spent several days visiting schools 
in Topeka, Kansas, shortly before the 
end of the school year last spring. I 
talked to teachers, principals, pupils, 
board members, administrators, and 
citizens. 


Topeka teachers are proud to be a 





Superintendent Kenneth McF aland 
of the Topeka schools, above, is in 
constant demand as a speaker be- 
fore lay and professional groups 
thruout the country. L. P. Ditte- 
more, left, supervisor, Ph ysical Edu- 
cation and Health, is president of 
the Topeka Education Association. 
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Amy D. Jones, director of the To- 
peka schools speech clinic, wor,- 
ing with @ student. 





In 1941-42, teachers were receiving an 
werage annual salary of $1692. In 1945- 
46 they received an average salary of 
$092. Last spring the board of educa- 
‘ion provided for another 10 percent 
‘ncrease on all salaries of less than $2000 
and $ percent on all salaries above this 
amount up to $3000. 

From a percent point of view, these 
increases aré not as great as those in 
some rural areas of Kansas. Topeka sal- 
aries are, however, well above the na- 
tional average. The board of education 
is moving ahead just as rapidly as pos- 
sible on a program from which it be- 
lieves it will not have to retreat. 

The people of Topeka are proud of 
their schools and happy about the con- 
tribution they are making to the lives 
of their children and their community. 
This is true whether you talk to parents, 

) the man on the street, or to board of 

1 members. They like their 
schools. They see tangible evidence of 
gains. They accept teachers as com- 
munity leaders because they are just 
that. One principal who recently came 
to Topeka was amazed to find the re- 
spect townspeople had for him when 
they found he was to be connected with 
chools. This attitude on the part 
he public goes back to the personnel 
policy of selecting for the schools “in- 
telligent, wellbalanced ladies and gen- 
tlemen.” 

Many forward-looking projects are 
underway in the Topeka schools. The 
superintendent and his central staff are 
constantly building a better educational 
program by steady upgrading of staff, 
by administrative insistence that all 
school officials “look for reasons why 
they can do things for teachers and other 
employes rather than to search for ex- 
cuses why they cannot do things,” by 
giving the teachers themselves the op- 
portunity to be architects and builders 
of the evolving Topeka program of edu- 
cation, 

_ The most significant advances in the 
Topeka curriculum are the product of 
sroup thinking on the part of teachers 
VAo are working on a number of basic 
problems such as social science and read- 
ng. This doubtless explains why these 
Projects are so successfully integrated 
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into the educational process in the school 
system. 


Social Studies Project 


In 1943, 21 elementary teachers accom- 
panied Supervisor Dorothy E. Cooke to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where they worked as a special class to 
lay the foundations for a completely 
new guide in the social studies. Since 
that time the course has been further de- 
veloped by the entire elementary staff. 
The teachers who worked on this special 
project provide a nucleus of experience 
and enthusiasm in the classrooms. 

A social studies handbook to serve as 
a teacher’s guide for grades four, five, 
and six is in preparation. This social 
studies program is coming alive in the 
elementary schools. 

The program is also being extended 
thru the junior and senior highschools 
as a result of studies made at Harvard 
University in the 1945 summer session 
by the group of Topeka junior and 
senior highschool teachers. Miss Robena 
Pringle of Topeka Highschool has been 
relieved of much of her teaching load 
in order to develop the secondary-school 
phase of this program. 


Advances in Reading 


A new program in reading has been 
developed. This grew out of the work 
of a group of Topeka teachers working 
with Dr. Paul McKee, at Colorado Col- 
lege of Education in the summer of 
1944. This new reading program 1s 


predicated upon the principle of divid- 
ing the entire reading program of the 
elementary schools into 17 levels of 
attainment. The program is geared t 
the special needs of each student. Be- 
ginning with the school year 1945-46, 
reading became a required course fo: 
junior highschool students who had 
not completed the 17 levels of reading 
in the elementary schools. 


Other Drives To Come 


Next general drive in the elementary 
schools will be made in the field of arith 
metic. It is the plan of Superintendent 
McFarland and his staff to concentrate 
on one important area at a time, to give 
this area a real boost, peg it, and then 
lift another area. 

There is recognition in Topeka of the 
need for greater stress on guidance. 
Every teacher is asked to think of him 
self first and foremost as a counselor, t: 
keep in mind that in a good guidance 
program schools must come to grips 
with the question: What does each 
child need for a normal and balanced 
development? 

Plans are now completed for an as- 
sistant principal in Topeka Highschool, 
whose primary responsibility will be 
suidance and who will be assisted by 
“wo or three fulltime counselors. 

Topeka school leaders realize that 
while skilled guidance service is not 
cheap, it is an immediate must in any 
practical plan for continued school prog- 
resc in Topeka. 
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Wellbalanced Program 


Space does not permit a description 
of programs in the field of visual aids, 
vocational education and home eco- 
nomics, adult education, health and 
physical education, music and art, and 
other areas. In the field of handwriting, 
for example, Ruth Kittle, supervisor of 
penmanship, is a recognized authority. 
Her system is state-adopted in Kansas 
and widely used elsewhere. 


No Teacher Is Defenseless 
The Topeka Teachers Association 


consists of every teacher, supervisor, 
and administrator in the city schools, 
both white and colored. Dues are $10 
per year, out of which state and national 
association fees as well as the’local are 
taken. Recently a significant case oc- 
curred in which the association took 
prompt action when it voted to “give 
moral and financial support” to the 
defense of a supervisor of music in 
the colored schools who had been sued 
for damages by a parent. In connection 
with the case Don F. Geyer, vicepresi- 
dent of Topeka Teachers Association, 
said: “We have investigated the circum- 
stances surrounding this case and we 
are convinced the suit against Miss 
Oglesby is prejudiced persecution. Our 
association does not propose to stand 
idly by and see one of its members 
deliberately persecuted from any source 
whatsoever. In situations of this kind, 
the teacher is often described as the 
‘Defenseless Teacher.” Our Association 
wants the plaintiff in this case, her 
attorneys, and everyone else to know 
that in Topeka no teacher is defense- 
less against malicious charges and un- 
warranted lawsuits.” 


Good Administration 


When you try to put your finger on 
the reason for the notable gains in the 
Topeka Schools in the last few years, 
the answer is largely good administra- 
tion. Superintendent Kenneth McFar- 
land is a dynamic leader who has con- 
vinced his staff by his actions that 
personnel comes first, a policy which in 
the end puts children first. When he 
came to Topeka, the board of educa- 
tion adopted a plan whereby it dropped 
the ponderous committee system under 
which it had been working. It became 
a policymaking body only. All depart- 


‘A memorial to the 
Topeka school grad- 
uates who served 


dn World War Il. 





TEN POINTS OF PERSONNEL POLICY IN TOPEKA 


[1] The board of education and school 
adminstration have sincerely followed the 
policy of personnel first. They haven’t 
expanded plant or program at the expense 
of those who labor in the classroom. 


[2] All personnel policies are pointed 
toward making the Topeka school system 
a “safe and pleasant place for good people 
to work.” Tenure is “permanent” or “in- 
definite”; that is, a given individual’s job 
is his, so long as he does it well, till he 
resigns or reaches retirement. Annual con- 
tracts are a mere formality to meet the re- 
quirements of law. 


[3] The teacher’s work is judged by 
professional people and it is the pro- 
fessional judgment that counts. There is 
no discrimination for purely extraneous 
reasons. Promotions, special salary adjust- 
ments, and other rewards are determined 
by how well the individual dispatches the 
total responsibilities of his position; this 
means how well he meets his ethical re- 
sponsibilities to the school organization as 
well as his rating in the classroom. Such 
a policy gives point and incentive to going 
the “second mile” and doing the extra 
things that mark the difference “between 
7 a pretty good job and a mighty good 
job. 

[4] A salary policy has been followed 
which is both courageous and fair. The 
school personnel knows that substantial 
increases have been made in the salary 
budget over a period of several years, and 
that there was no disposition to delay such 
adjustments until the eleventh hour when 
economic conditions found school govern- 
ments with their backs to the wall in the 
matter of employing help. Teachers have 


cheerfully accepted larger teaching loads 
in many instances as the “water was 
wrung out of the organization,” as slack 
was taken up in the teacher-pupil ratio 
and more money thus made available for 
salaries. 


[5] Teachers have been kept informed 


on all matters of policy. 


[6] An improved retirement system has 
been’ obtained, and the board has been 
generous in interpreting its provisions. 

[7] Integrity and informality have been 
the key words in administering personnel. 
All school officials have been advised to 
look for reasons why they can do things 
for teachers and other employes, rather 
than to search for excuses why they can- 
not do things. 


[8] There is no attempt to stifle in- 
itiative or straightjacket ability with 
“super-supervision.” It is understood super- 
vision exists to help teachers. Teachers can 
cover the study guides and still have op- 
portunity for “special desserts” they like 
to serve with their courses. 


[9] Topeka teachers are not expected 
to be the “third sex” socially. No one 
forfeits his citizenship rights when he signs 
a contract in Topeka. While high character 
is stressed, the “rules of conduct” boil down 
to one: “Do as other good citizens do.” 

[10] The above policies have gained 
an enviable reputation for Topeka’s schools 
among professional workers, and_ this 
reputation has done much to avoid a more 
severe teacher shortage locally. It is known 
that a teacher can “be comfortable and 
count for something” when he lives in 
the beautiful capital city of Kansas. 





ments and divisions of the school system 
were unified under the superintendent 
of schools who alone is responsible to 
the board of education for the execution 
ot its policies. 

The “Ten Points of Personnel Policy” 
by which the Topeka school system is 


administered are printed in full on this 
page. The fact that the war years did 
not make more serious inroads on the 
faculties of Topeka’s schools may be 
credited principally to the fact that these 
policies and conditions exist in Topeka. 
—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor. 
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NEA Acts To Meet Teaching Crisis 


A report of the National Emergency Conference on Teacher 
Preparation and Supply, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 28-29, 1946 


RALPH McDONALD 
Executive Secretary 
NEA Department of Higher Education 


HE crisis in the teaching profession 

evidenced by the increasing shortage 
of qualified teachers and the steep de- 
cline in teacher-preparation enrolment in 
colleges and universities led the National 
Education Association to sponsor the 
National Emergency Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply held 
during the last week in June. At Lake 
Chautauqua, New York, the NEA 
Committee on Teacher Preparation and 
Certification brought together 300 lead- 
ers representing all departments of the 
NEA, state education associations, state 
departments of education, college and 
university faculties in teacher education, 
and 51 national lay organizations in 
business, religion, civic affairs, labor, 
and other fields. Forty-three states were 
represented, as were every branch of 
the profession and every major lay 
group in American life. 

A week later the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Buffalo passed unani- 
mously a motion recommended by the 
Conference establishing a Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards charged with the responsibil- 
ity “of implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the National Emergency Con- 
ference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply, and of developing and carrying 
forward a continuing program for the 
profession in matters of recruitment, 
selection, preparation, certification, and 
advancement of professional standards, 
including standards for institutions 
which prepare teachers.” 

Thus, the organized profession itself 
is taking firm and swift steps to turn the 
tide in the face of an unprecedented 
educational crisis. The school year 1945- 
46 found 108,000 persons who could 
meet only the lowest legal certification 
standards holding teaching positions 
in our public schools, while 60,000 
Positions were unfilled. Enrolment in 
teachers colleges dropped from 22% of 


all college students in 1919-20 to only 
7%. in 1945-46, and teacher preparation 
enrolment in liberal arts colleges de- 
clined even more sharply. 

The Chautauqua emergency convoca- 
tion was organized into 17 working 
groups each with 16 to 22 participants so 
assigned as to bring their special quali- 
fications to bear upon specific problems 
and to insure balanced representation of 
the profession in each work group. Each 
group included from two to five class- 
room teachers, both elementary and sec- 
ondary, one or two college faculty mem- 
bers, a staff member of a state education 
association, a state department official, 
one or two school principals, one or two 
superintendents, and two or three rep- 
resentatives from lay organizations. 

The following problems related to 
teacher preparation and supply were 
studied intensively by the various groups 
for two days: [1] recruitment; [2] guid- 
ance; [3] selection; [4] preservice edu- 
cation of elementary teachers; [5] pre- 
service education of secondary teachers; 
[6] certification; [7] placement, employ- 
ment, and induction of teachers; [8] in- 
service education of teachers; [g| per- 
sonal satisfactions in teaching; [10] 
working conditions; [11] salaries; [12] 
tenure and retirement; [13] achieving 
public recognition for teaching; [ 14] pro- 
fessional standards of teacher-preparing 
institutions; [15] finance; [16] research 
as related to upgrading the profession; 
and [17] education of faculty members 
in teacher-preparing institutions. 

The opening feature of each group 
session was the presentation of a prob- 
lem analysis by an authority in that par- 
ticular field who pointed up the issues 
in the direction of action, immediate 
and long-range. A study of the prob- 
lems followed, guided by thoroly pre- 
pared agenda which had previously 
been worked out by a Planning Com- 
mittee and later edited by the NEA 
Research Division. 

The opening general session featured 
addresses on “Teacher Supply and De- 
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mand” and “The Responsibility of the 
Organized Profession in Matters of 
Teacher Preparation and Supply.” A 
symposium on “What Kind of Teachers 
Does America Need?” was presented 
by five outstanding national lay leaders. 

The final general reports 
which were submitted from the work 
groups summarized the consensus of the 
groups’ thinking on the main issues and 
submitted recommendations for coordi- 
nated programs of action at the national 
level, the state level, and the community 
level both for lay and for professional 


session 


organizations and individuals. Some of 
the major recommendations were: 

That a Commission on Professional 
Standards for Teacher-Preparing Insti- 
tutions be established by the NEA; 

That federal sources provide an addi- 
tional two billion dollars to meet educa- 
tional demands for 1946-47; 

That the organized profession set up 
standards and policies in such matters 
as salary schedules, certification, re- 
quirements, and methods of procedure 
in the selection of teachers; 

That the profession require a five- 
year program of preparation for teach- 
ing which includes guided practical 
experience or active work with children; 

That there be financial 
support for state departments of educa- 


increased 


tion and teacher-preparing institutions; 

That educational opportunities be 
more nearly equalized; 

That teacher supply be directed by 
long-range planning based upon re- 
search and careful predictions; 

That effective tenure legislation be 
extended to all states and schools; 

That retirement systems be improved; 

That all organizations established by 
law and the profession at various levels 
assume responsibility for coordination 
and leadership in developing active pro- 
grams for promoting inservice growth 
of teachers; 

That the NEA promote a national 
campaign to dramatize the importance 
of the teaching profession, using all 
mediums influencing public opinion; 

That the federal government take im- 
mediate steps to throw its resources and 
energies into the promotion of a teacher 
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recruitment campaign, such as it has 
for nursing, secretarial, and scientific 
positions; 

That the states meet the present 
teacher shortage by issuing further 
emergency certificates only under con- 
ditions of absolute necessity and not in 
iny case by lowering the permanent 
ertification standards; 

That a_ professional standard for 
teachers salary schedules be not less than 
a level of $2400 a year for the beginning 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree, with 
provisions for salary advances in recog- 
nition of experience and advanced prep- 
ration up to a maximum salary at a 
truly professional level; 

That education associations establish 
public relations committees to interpret 
to press, radio, and movies the newer 
mphases in education; 

That local, state, and national asso- 
iations conduct continuous studies of 
the problems of teacher personnel and 
serve as stimulating and coordinating 
iwencies in seeking improvement in 
eacher personnel conditions; 

That certification standards be de- 
termined cooperatively by the organ- 
ized profession, including representation 
from all areas, teacher-educating insti- 
tutions, employing and supervisory of- 
hicers, state agencies, and representatives 
of the public; 

That there be improved guidance and 
informational programs related to teach- 
ing as a career; 

That there be state, regional, and 
local conferences of lay and professional 
groups to stimulate recruitment. 

More detailed recommendations for 
action together with statements of pro- 
fessional principles and policy will be 
contained in the final reports to be pub- 
lished later with the full proceedings of 
the Conference. 

Historically, the Conference at Chau- 
tauqua may well have been the turning 
point for the organized profession in 
the vital matters of teacher preparation 
and professional standards. 

The new Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
has before it the task of leading the 
teachers of America in the same kind of 
program thru which physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers, foresters, engineers, and 
other organized groups have lifted the 
status of their respective professions in 
the life of the nation. 
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Operation EAE A 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The Educational Press As- 
sociation of America, of which Tut NEA 
JouRNAL is a member, was recognized for 
the first time on a major U.S. government 
project, when the Navy accredited a corre- 
spondent to attend the Bikini atom bomb 
tests. Lyte W. Asupy, assistant editor of 
Tue Journat, who represented the EPA 
at the first test on July 1, gives here some 
of his experiences and observations. 


N THE NIGHT of June 29 I stood 

on the deck of the USS Appalachian 
in Bikini lagoon. In the warm tropical air, 
the sight before us looked like a beautiful 
southern city. Across the waters were 
myriads of twinkling lights topped off by 
searchlights and code flashes. 

There we were, 5000 miles out in the 
Pacific Ocean, looking upon a peaceful and 
beautiful spot which in 36 hours was to 
feel the shattering blast of the world’s 
fourth atom bomb. 

We watched the evacuation take place 
the next day. Small boats sped in all direc- 
tions thru the target area about six miles in 
diameter. Last touches of preparation were 
carried out. Thousands of instruments 
Were set. 

At 5 pm our ship lifted anchor and 
steamed out to its assigned sector 18 miles 
to sea. Most of us slept a bit restlessly and 
woke early. The weather seemed to be 
holding good. By 7:30 we knew the 
bomber was in the air ready for dry runs 
before the actual drop at g AM. 


Eacu oF us took up a station on deck to 
our liking. We adjusted our dark glasses. 
A few minutes before nine we heard that 
the live run was on the way. Shortly came 
the words: “Bomb away.” The next 40 
seconds seemed an eternity. No one spoke. 

Finally there was a flash like sheet 
lightning. Then a red hot ball of fire as the 
bomb burst on the horizon. 

The ball of fire lasted only an instant. 
Quicker than a flash the familiar low mush- 
room cloud developed over an area several 
miles in diameter. The high towering 
cloud which you have seen in pictures 
quickly climbed to about 30,000 feet. 

Despite the fact the bomb on July 1 
missed the target ship by at least 300 yards, 
it sank five ships, did heavy damage to a 
dozen, and probably put out of commission 
for a time at least still another dozen. 
Within a radius of one-half to three-quar- 
ters of a mile it is doubtful if any personnel 
would have survived on deck and many of 
those shielded by the ships’ hulls would 
have been killed or injured. Correspond- 
ents, surprised at the lack of shock and 
heat wave at 18 miles, were sufficiently im- 
pressed when we returned to the lagoon 
later and examined the results. 
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WERE THE TESTs necessary and desirable? 
This question was asked by man: 
before and since the tests. I can su 
my own feelings as follows: 

We have an army, navy, and we 
have an air force, with plans to coordinat 
all three in a Department of Defense. Ou: 
military leaders are professional spex 
we employ to safeguard our m 
security. 

The atom bomb experiments are b 
phase of a great pattern of scientific | 
tary preparation in which our countr 
now engaged. Our country is exper 
ing with rockets and atom-powered plan: 
designed to deliver the bomb to th 
in case he should attack us. We 
veloping the field of biological y 
which might be as horrible as an 
war. We are conducting operations 
Arctic in case of polar conflict. 

One must be for or against the 
pattern of military preparation now b 
carried on and proposed. One cann 


unless he is ready to face the futur: 
out any plan of military defense. Wit! 
research and experimentation we w:!! | 
all expense and no benefit. 

Students of national defense warn that 
if such projects are not carried out 
enemy nation that advances its militar) 


power with every possible benefit of scien: 
soon would be able to overwhelm us. |! 
the armed services are not authorized to 


proceed with tests, research, and exper! 
mentation they might just as well | 


abolished. 


AT THE MOMENT these are the alt 
tives. Both are wholly unsatisfactory. Th 
outlawry of war as an instrument of na 
tional policy is the only answer that makes 
sense. Not until the military power of na 
tions is given over to international! org 
ization can the world have or even ex} 
to have security. The alternative is con 
tinued anarchy and finally a global war o! 
fantastic scientific ferocity—sudden deat! 
to whole populations. 

For every dollar that we spend for mi! 
tary tests, we should spend ten dollars 
on the task of working out the means 0! 
going from where we are with the present 
United Nations to a world organiza 
capable of dealing with the atomic era 

Only then can our huge expenditures 
and plans for defense be justified in th 
eyes of the world. We dare not work hal! 
heartedly at the task. We won the war | 
giving our best. We shall have to do 
same to win the peace. 

Whether this country is going to do its 
part in such a program in the next fev 
years depends very largely upon the teach 
ing profession. 
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HERE . no magic for success in 
teaching! Instead, good service is 
result of many factors skilfully 
blended by the trained and sincere pro- 
:-sional worker. In response to repeated 
requests from many classroom teachers, 
: both elementary and secondary levels, 
for suggestions which might be applied 
to improving their already effective 
work, the following inventory has been 
prepared. 
This is a strictly personal checklist! 
It is intended only to be used by the 
teacher as he evaluates his own tech- 
nics and attitudes, and then, as one 
ractical basis for strengthening points 
ch he selects as needing improve- 
ment. 


A. Dol 


[1] Have I prepared an overview of 


plan my teaching? 


the entire semester’s work? 

[2] Do I outline each day’s lesson? 

'3| Do I follow an established pro- 
cedure in conducting every class meet- 
ing? 

4| Are students thoroly familiar with 
the class schedule? 

'5| Is my work so organized—and so 
written down—that in the event of an 
emergency [my illness, etc.] the class 
would proceed equally as well under its 
own leadership or under that of another 
teacher ? 


B. Is my classroom arranged and 
maintained for best work results? 


[ / . . 
/6| Are materials and supplies always 


a the class comes into the 
ee 

Are the “little things” in their 
pla ech alk, rulers, scratch paper? 

Are centers of activity conveni- 
el - visible to all students and placed 
so that no one has to face the light? 

[9] Do I follow approved standards 
in physical upkeep of the room—heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating? 


How Well Do You Teach? 







[10] Do we take a few minutes at the 
close of work periods to put all materials 
in their proper places? 


C. Dol make every assignment clear, 
complete, and purposeful? 


[11] Is every assignment prepared as 
one definite step in pupil growth? 

[12] Is the assignment on the black- 
board when the students come into the 
room? 

[13] Are students given time at the 
beginning of the period to copy the as- 
signment in their notebooks? 

[14] Is the daily assignment clearly 
explained and discussed ? 





[15] Is the previous day’s assignment 
always considered at a definite place in 
the period? 


D. Is every lesson in my classroom 
alive and vital? 


[16] Do I remember at all times that 
each student in my class is an individual 
with distinct interests, abilities, and 
needs? 

[17] Is every lesson planned as a sig- 
nificant part of the whole course ex- 
ore ? 

[18] Do I aim at periods that are full 
of opportunities for thinking and act- 
ing? 

[19] Do we take time for summaries, 
clarification of questions, and the like? 

[20] Does every student always know 
what he is doing, what he is expected 


to do, and why? 


E. Have I developed a set of good, 
everyday teaching habits? 
[21] Are my questions stated clearly 
and distinctly? 
[22] Do] first phrase a question, then 
give opportunity for thinking, and fi- 
nally ask someone to answer it? 
[23] Do I make my criticisms “con- 


structive suggestions’ ? 
[24] Do I concentrate a child’s atten- 


To be called the best teacher my students ever had, 1s 
the finest tribute that could ever be paid my work. 
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50) questioily 


that will help you take your 
own professional tempera- 


ture —an informal checklist 


prepared by 


JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


Director of Curriculum, Placer County Schools, 


California 


tion upon improving one or two points 
in his work at a time? 

[25] Is my voice pleasant, interesting, 
forceful, and adapted to size of class and 


acoustics of room? 


F. Am I friendly, courteous, and 
helpful to my students? 


[26] Can they trust me? 

[27] DoI go out of my way occasion- 
ally to do a good turn for my class, for 
an individual student or parent, or for a 
fellow teacher? 

[28] How many of my students’ par- 
ents do I know personally? 

[29] How 
homes have I visited this year? 

[3 


my students in dress, 


many of my_ students’ 





Am I always a good example to 
manners, and 
speech? 


G. Are boys and girls given every op- 
portunity to carry responsibilities 
in my classroom? 

[31] Do I let my students do most of 
the reciting? 

[32] Do I plan my instruction so that 
my talking takes only a small fraction 
of the period? 

[33] Have we a definite schedule in 
which all routine duties are shared in 
turn by all students? 

[34] Are the boys and girls trained 
for leadership thru class programs, com- 
mittee work, and clubs? 

[35] At least once a week do we dis 
cuss the responsibilities students might 
carry in our class organization? 


H. Dol have a sound policy for judg- 
ing the work of those in my 
classes? 

[36] Do I have a definite, fair basis 


for grading daily work ? 
[37] Is every paper which is turned 
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in graded promptly and returned to the 
student? 

[38] Are corrections clear and instruc- 
tions specific for restudy? 

[39] Are standards made coopera- 
tively by students and by me? 

[40] Are reports to parents supple- 
mented by followup notes and visits? 


I. Do I inspire my students to de- 
velop wholesome outside interests? 


[41] Do I have one or more good 
hobbies? 

[42] Is school time taken occasionally 
for discussion of interests of individual 
students? 

[43] Are special talents recognized 
and encouraged in the assignment of 
class projects? 

[44] Are exhibits, excursions, dem- 
onstrations, reading materials, films, and 
records utilized for full value in de- 
veloping interests in sound, varied ac- 
tivities? 

[45] Is work of youth agencies— 
Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Hi-Y, Campfire Girls, and 4-H 
Clubs—correlated with the classroom 
program? 


J. Am I helping to make my school 
a better school? 


[46] Do I cooperate in all adminis- 
trative and faculty plans and policies? 

[47] Am I taking a direct part in 
leadership and success of at least one 
school activity? 

[48] Do I voluntarily work on im- 
proved methods of instruction and 
course-of-study content? 

[49] Where would I like to be, pro- 
fessionally and otherwise, ten years from 
now? 

[50] How can I plan my own activ- 
ities so that I may achieve my goal? 


One good teacher, working with 
other good teachers, can realize sound 
educational achievements—the purposes 
of the entire structure of American 
public schools. Unified professional co- 
operation, shared by teacher, adminis- 
trator, supervisor, and superintendent, 
will lead every boy and every girl into 
the acquisition of those learnings which 
will make life for him one of happiness 
and success. 

Teaching is one of the nation’s highest 
and most necessary services. Let us as- 


pire at all times to make our own con- 
tributions the best. 
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MINIATURE snowstorm filled 

the paperweight as Miss Benson 
moved it to a stack of folded exam 
papers. She raised clear eyes to the older 
woman who sat across the desk. 

“Many of us weren’t such good 
teachers our first two or three years,” 
she said. “Me, for example. Remember 
I've taught 15 years—Miss Oliver only 
two.” 

“You've emerged a superb teacher,” 
the older woman said. “I certainly wish 
I had a hundred more just like you, 
Bonnie.” 

“I appreciate that—from my _ super- 
visor.” 

“We should have let Miss Oliver go 
last year if it hadn’t been for the teacher 
shortage.” 

“You are not asking for a renewal of 
her contract this time?” Miss Benson— 
her hand quiet on the desk—awaited an 
answer. 

“I probably shall,” Miss Kamp said. 
“T asked that it be held a day or two. 
But it’s so hard to fill vacancies. Even 
at the peak, we learn to accept lame 
teaching.” 

“A new contract will boost her 
morale. Kind of hard on the students, 
but good for Miss Oliver.” 

The older woman stood. “Thank you, 
Bonnie. You’re a tonic for me as well 
as the students. I don’t know what I 
should do if I lost you.” 

“IT want to tell you...” Miss Ben- 
son said quickly. She played with the 
snow-flurry paperweight. 

Miss Kamp looked at her watch and 
started moving. “Heavens, I’m late. If 
you can hold it ... Reports commit- 
tee,” she called from the door. 


NA Down the hall, Miss Oliver saw 
the last of her tussling teen-agers go out 
the door and sank at her desk. On the 
floor by the overturned chair, an eraser 
lay in a fine dusting of chalk. 

The 45 minutes, noisy and indec- 
orous, had been hours long, slowed by 
a conversation she had overheard in the 
corridor—two of the teachers saying 
their contracts came in last night’s mail. 
No contract had come for her. For 
months she had thought it likely would 
not be renewed. She knew she was not 


entence 


a good teacher, much as she would like 
to be. But it was a bitter dose that 
nobody would care if she left. Her 
principal, Miss Kamp, the students, the 
teachers—all would feel just a little 
relieved. 

Of the settled teachers, Miss Benson 
had been most helpful. Would she, in 
all her own security of position, be a 
bit sorry? Well, why not, Miss Oliver 
thought, with a flicker of anger. Miss 
Benson was so almighty safe in her job, 
she could afford to be generous. She 
was beloved and respected by teachers 
and students, supervisor and principal. 
She was a good teacher. Why, they 
wouldn’t fire Miss Benson if she—why, 
if she committed arson. No, not for 
grand larceny would they fire anybody 
as good as Miss Benson. 


NA In uer room, Miss Benson sat at 
her desk alone with a secret—the secret 
Miss Kamp hadn’t had time yet to hear. 
Before her, on a sheet of white paper, 
she wrote the date and “To the School- 
board of the Ruleville City Schools.” 
But she stopped to take out from her 
purse two envelopes. 

One had only today come to her in 
the mail—her contract for another year. 
She spread it before her, and, with a 
red pencil, circled a sentence. 

From the other envelope she drew a 
thin piece of paper. She smiled, re- 
membering Joe’s protest yesterday when 
this paper came into her keeping. 
“Why, my mother and father had one 
with doves and laurel leaves on it,” he 
said. “It hung framed over the mantel. 
What can we do with this postal-receipt 
of a marriage certificate? We can’t even 
pawn it when they fire you because 
you’ve married me.” 

Her smile faded, and she looked back 
at the circled sentence. After 15 years 
of service, she was about to be fired. 
Against her supervisor’s commendation, 
against the scarcity of good teachers, 
against her wishes—she had already, as 
of yesterday, been “let go.” The sentence 
read: “Marriage by a woman teacher 
automatically cancels this contract, the 
teacher forfeiting right to further 
salary."—LuciLE ELLISON, Division of 


Field Service, NEA. 
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HEN school opens this fall, 
there will be 30 million sales- 
men whose accounts of what happens at 
school will do much to determine the 
attitudes of parents toward this great 


institution. 

Children go home every day and talk 
about school to their parents and neigh- 
bors. Imagine the advantage which is 
ours. The possibilities are limitless. 
Business spends millions to approach a 
small segment of the population. Radio 
is used and abused as an agency of ad- 
vertising because the salesman is ad- 
mitted to each living room with the 
automatic switching of a dial. 

We in the schools have dynamic sales- 
men in personal touch with all our cus- 
tomers, not only being admitted daily 
to all the homes but in many instances 
“in charge.” You can’t turn off any of 
our little salesmen with a flick of a dial. 
I'm wondering how well we use our 
advantage. 

The parents and the children of any 
community are our customers. As such 
they are entitled to the consideration 
and study given any market by a wide- 
awake business concern. The fact that 
the law forces pupils to attend a certain 
school in a certain district should in- 
crease our customer relationship rather 
than diminish it because in some in- 
stances the school-home relationship 
Was not started off on the right foot, 
and yet the customer is forced to attend 
that school. 


NEA STAFF PHOTO 
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A satisfied customer is our most 
valued asset. This does nct mean a 
“coddled” customer. Neither children 
nor parents wish to be petted and 
coddled, but they do wish to feel, and 
are entitled to feel, that the school has 
its being in order to facilitate growth. 
Growth in and of itself is a positive 
thing. It follows that a positive psycho- 
logical approach to all school relation- 
ships would facilitate that growth. Let’s 
not be afraid to be “nice” to our chil- 
dren. We won't be spoiling them by 
doing this. We will have a better under- 
standing of them and they of us with 
this philosophy. 

Boys and girls are going to talk about 
their experiences in school whether we 
like it or not. If the children want to 
come to school, if their needs are being 
met, if the school environment is happy 
and businesslike, if subjects are chal- 
lenging, if teachers are pleasant and 
alert, if you would be happy to have 
your child attend the school where you 
are employed, if you are doing as much 
for each child as you would do for your 
own, if each child is treated as a per- 
sonality and not as a 3B student—then 
you don’t have to be concerned too 
much with good school publicity. 

The children who attend that type 


Thirty Million Salesmen 






EDWARD L. KNOPF 


Principal, PS Ne. 13, Paterson, New Jersey 


of school will be so proud of their 
school and so enthusiastic for its per- 
sonnel and program that you couldn’t 
stop them, even if you wanted to, from 
giving the school a personality and 
laying a firm foundation for public 
support. 

On this foundation we can build 
the rest of our educational interpreta- 
tion program. That schools have long 
recognized the necessity for good public 
relations is evidenced by the radio, 
newspaper, and other school publicity 
committees already functioning. All 
these have a place and should be con- 
tinued. A good business organization 
would not stop its newspaper advertis- 
ing just because it instituted a new 
radio program. One medium steps up 
the tempo of another. Our American 
Education Week programs, our news- 
paper and radio publicity, and other 
such activities will be more effective if 
they and the pupils are on the same side. 

In evaluating a phase of a school 
activity the only true evaluation must 
revolve around the child. Let us not 
leave him out of our thinking when we 
plan any program of school public 
relations. 































The Teacher and the Atom Bomb 


This scientist. who worked on the atom bomb, has a mes- 
sage not only for science teachers but all teachers . . . 


HE atom bomb is the dramatic 

symbol of the challenge presented 
to us by the development of scientific 
technology and by the present inability 
of mankind to control that technology 
for its best interest. That challenge faces 
all of us, but it is the student generation 
of today that must develop its life with- 
in the framework of the atomic age. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the 
members of that generation should 
strive to understand the situation and to 
face it resolutely. We teachers certainly 
cannot do our students’ thinking for 
them, but we can encourage students to 
consider the problems. 

Science teachers, and especially teach- 
ers of physics and chemistry, have a 
golden opportunity and a special duty to 
arouse students’ interest in some of the 
many problems arising from the de- 
velopment of the atom bomb. The gen- 
eral nature and theory of the bomb itself 
is a fascinating subject that should be 
discussed in any course in general 
physics, but we can and should give 
more than a mere exposition of the basic 
principles on which the bomb is based. 
The story of the development of this 
weapon provides a dramatic illustration 
of three important points about the na- 


By RICHARD M. NOYES 


Chemistry Department, California 
Technology, Pasadena, 


Institute of 
Calif. ornia 


ture of science itself that I believe should 
be brought home to students. 

In the first place, the history of atomic 
physics since the start of the twentieth 
century effectively illustrates the nature 
of the scientific method and the growth 
of scientific truth. Students need to get 
some idea of the nature of this growth 
and of the painstaking way in which 
discoveries are pyramided by careful 
study and exchange of information. 

Of course the development of any 
major theory or branch of science pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to illus- 
trate the growth of knowledge, but the 
history behind our present concepts of 
atomic structure is truly dramatic. An 
illustration frequently used in the teach- 
ing of the subject is the controversy in 
the eighteenth century between the 


phlogiston and oxidation theories of 


combustion. However, Lavoisier, whose 
brilliant work settled the controversy, 
has been dead for more than a century 
and a half, and students might well find 


The Atom Bomb Shakes the Classroom 


We must reexamine our role as teachers in this 





new atomic age. The race between education and 
catastrophe is nearing the finish line. The future lies 
in the hands of those who help mold public opinion. 
Here teachers can play a prominent role. If they 
shirk their task, the tireless agents of destruction will 


win the sweepstakes. If they join the battle, man may 


still save himself. There has never been a greater need for a clear-cut 


positive program, set up by teachers thruout the world. We teachers in 


bd 


America can provide leadership if we can agree on what we must teach 


—HENRY L. curisT, Fort Hamilton Highschool, New York City, in High 


Points. 
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this modern story more interesting and 
just as instructive. 

In the second place, the developm nt 
of the atom bomb is an excellent but | 
no means a unique illustration of thy. le 
international nature of science. In this i 
day of national rivalries we scien 
teachers should go out of our way to 
point out the universality of scienti! 
truth and the international foundation 
on which it is based. 

Some “patriots” are trying to tell us 
that God gave us the bomb because \ 
were the only nation that could 
trusted with it. We must make it ck 
that the bomb is not an “all-Ameri 
gadget” but is the outgrowth of researc! 
to which workers in Austria, Germany, 
France, England, Denmark, Italy, and 
many other countries made 
We should 
point that American developments o! 
the chain-reacting pile and the det | 


importa | 


if 


contributions. 


Stress Ul 


nation of fissionable material may b 
steps toward additional discoveries 
which we cannot even imagine now. 

In the third place, I should lik 
emphasize the importance of the ato: 
bomb as an illustration of the impact oi 
scientific technology upon society. Sci- 
entists are scientists primarily becaus: 
they are afflicted with an insatiable cur! 
osity. They want to know the truth 
about the universe in which they find 
themselves, and they are so concerned 
about this truth that they search for 1t 
without any regard for the effect which 
the new knowledge will have upon their 
fellowmen. 

We as teachers should impress upon 
our students that the many questions 
which we seek the answers do not ex1s' 
in compartmented fields of knowledg 
but are problems connected with how 
man can best understand and enjoy th 
universe in which he lives. The atom 
bomb is the most dramatic illustration 
of the fact that, regrettable as it may b« 
from the standpoint of pure science, the 
effects of scientific discoveries are ‘ 
great that the scientist must be cog?! 
zant of these effects. 

It is trite but nevertheless true to S¢y 
that the socalled physical sciences, which 























seck primarily to interpret the behavior 
of inanimate matter and the lower or- 
canisms, have so far outstripped the so- 
called social sciences, which seek pri- 
marily to interpret human behavior and 
relationships, that we are faced with 
serious difficulties in the application of 
technological advances. The discrepancy 
is so great that we are now in danger of 
destroying our civilization unless we 
learn how to solve the social problems 
that beset us. 

Up to now I have been talking about 
concepts that should be presented to all 
students. The success or failure of the 
coming generation will in large measure 
be determined by its ability to adapt it- 
self to the unprecedented situations 
rising from large-scale technological 
developments, which certainly affect all 
mankind. 

Many of these developments and their 
attendant problems are already upon us; 
we cannot doubt that the future holds 
more discoveries and more problems. 
Every student who takes a course in 
science as a preparation for citizenship 
in the new world should sense the na- 
ture of the scientific method and the im- 
pact of scientific development upon 
society. 

However, in addition to the students 
whose contact with science is confined 
to*one or two courses, there are a few 
who have the interest and ability to go 
‘urther. In a recent cartoon a mother is 
asking her son, “Why do you want to 
be a scientist? Isn’t there enough trouble 
in the world already?” Such a defeatist 
ittitude cannot be condemned too 
strongly. Science is not evil, tho the dis- 
overies of science may be put to evil 
purposes. Therefore, we should en- 
courage our more able students in their 
desires to become physical scientists, but 
we should try to impart to them both a 
jeeling of responsibility for interpreting 
their discoveries to the public and a 
social conscience about what is done 
with those discoveries. 


I sHoutp like to go even further, and 
perhaps as a chemist I may be permitted 
‘0 say something that you would not 
casily tolerate from an economist or a 
Psychologist. I believe it is desirable 
that we encourage men with proper in- 
‘crests and abilities to go into the social 
sciences rather than into the physical 
sciences. I do not make this statement 


THE 


tells: 





The task of building a lasting world peace is not 
something which we can delegate to our legislators 
and then forget about. The responsibility belongs to 
all of us. In this connection, we are reminded of a 
parable which sENaTor ELBERT D. THOMAS of Utah 


In China a partnership leaves certain exclusive 
rights to each member. If four men buy a safe, each would own a key to 
a different lock, and the safe could be opened only when all four were 


present. Four such partners once bought a large stock of cotton. Because 


rats were gnawing away at the bales in the warehouse, the partners 


bought a cat, a leg of which was owned by each partner. 


One day the cat, sitting too close to an open fire, burnt one paw. The 


partners decided that the care of the injured leg was the entire respon- 


sibility of the partner who owned it. He promptly treated it with the 


usual ointments and applied a huge gauze bandage. The cat, however, 


again came too neat the fire, and the dressing burst into flames. In 


panic the cat ran toward the cotton, set it afire, and soon the entire 


stock was destroyed. 


Three of the partners took their case to court for recovery of their 


investment, arguing that the burning bandage on the paw owned by 


the fourth partner had been entirely to blame for the property loss. 


The judge listened with gravest attention to all the evidence and 


finally delivered the verdict. No damages were awarded. All the part- 


ners were responsible and all must bear the loss. One leg had set fire 


to the property, but the other three legs had carried the cat to the cotton! 


because I believe that men should be 
discouraged from entering the fields of 
the physical sciences. Our civilization 
will obviously need an ever-increasing 
proportion of technically-trained men. 
Even the present supply is woefully in- 
adequate to meet the demand. However, 
the very backwardness of the social 
sciences as opposed to the physical sci- 
ences emphasizes their need for the best 
of the coming generation. 

The comparison that must be made at 
the present time between economics and 
chemistry is a poor one. The social sci- 
ences do not have the background of 
accepted fact that is fundamental to the 
physical sciences. They do not even have 
adequate technics for obtaining such 
facts. But, the difficulties are not insur- 
mountable, and the growth of the 
physical sciences illustrates the power of 
concerted, logical, unbiased application 
of the human intellect to difficult 
problems. 
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We cannot yet say how effectively 
men with a scientific background and 
outlook can attack the still more difficult 
problems of human relations. However, 
it is my firm conviction that the appli- 
cation of the mental disciplines that 
have characterized the growth of the 
physical sciences can lead to the de- 
velopment of improved technics in the 
gathering of data about social problems 
and can ultimately lead to solutions for 
some of the social ills now besetting us. 

Therefore, the present lack of any 
branch of knowledge that can rightly be 
called a science of human behavior and 
relationships should not be used to 
scare able young people away but should 
be thrown in their faces as a challenge. 
I ask you as teachers of the generation 
that must live with the atom bomb to 
encourage your best students to face this 
challenge. 

—An address before the Southern 
California Science Teachers Associanon. 
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TEACHING 


oM time immemorial teachers have 

been seeking the most effective way 
of turning the key that unlocks the door 
of knowledge, namely, the teaching of 
reading. This constant searching has 
produced numerous ways of teaching 
beginning reading. Each had its merits; 
each had its faults. Each cast its shad- 
ows before; each left its traces behind. 
Each reflected the history and philoso- 
phy of its times. 

It can scarcely be said that any one 
year marked either the end of one way 
of teaching or the beginning of another. 
In retrospect, if seems that a plan or sys- 
tem succeeded or failed [and was re- 
placed by another] according to the 
extent to which it met or failed to meet 
the all-around needs of the learner. 

Our educational history shows clearly 
the various approaches to the teaching 
of reading, what they contributed, why 
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BEGINNING READING 


they were abandoned. A quick look at 
some of the methods of yesterday will 
give us perspective on those of today. 

From the date of our earliest settle- 
ment to the period of the Revolution, 
reading was taught so that pupils could 
learn to read the scriptures. Hornbooks, 
the New England Psalter, New Eng- 
land primers, and spellers constituted 
the chief reading materials. The Bible 
was almost theonly supplementary book. 


ALL READING was oral. The children 
learned the alphabet forwards and back- 
wards, learned to spell syllables, short 
words and longer ones, and then learned 
to read by the spelling method. To this 
kind of teaching, according to Jonathan 
Edwards, the children responded like 
“young vipers and infinitely more hate- 
ful than young vipers.” No wonder. 

With the achievement of independ- 


ence the new nation was faced with 
many needs, among them being status; 
respect; and an intelligent, moral citi- 
zenry. There was even need for a com- 
mon language, for there existed thru- 
out the country a worrisome hodge- 
podge of language dialect. 

The reading program, including that 
of beginning reading, moved with the 
times. Materials designed to teach 
morals were included in the reading 
content, with selections prepared by 
America’s own writers. Noah Webster 
wrote his famous spellers; much atten- 
tion was given to speech; rules for 
pronunciation and enunciation were de- 
veloped; oral reading and the spelling 
method were generally followed. There 
was some teaching of letter sound. 

But there was unrest in education. 
From about 1840 to about 1880 the wish 
of the nation for more effective citl- 
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zenship training was clearly reflected 
‘n the reading instruction content. The 
materials for beginners had traces of 
the wider variety of topics found in 
more advanced grades, such as science, 
history, economics, art, poetry, ethics, 
and patriotism. It was the McGuffey 
era. The spelling method, tho challenged 
by new ideas, continued in use. 


Tuere was some hint of a kinesthetic 
method, and some teachers were experi- 
menting with the alphabetic-phonetic 
method. Horace Mann and others were 
introducing the word method to begin- 
ners whereby they learned meaningful, 
whole words, illustrated by objects or 
pictures instead of isclated, meaningless 
letters or sounds. 

The use of the word method in teach- 
ing beginning reading represented a 
great change for the better and opened 
the way for the sentence [or story] 
method, which had its day from about 
1880 to about 1918. This was accom- 
plished by a change in reading content 
to definitely literary materials. Read- 
ing, it was believed, should do its part in 
promoting culture among American 
citizens and good literature used as read- 
ing content would help attain this end. 
Oral reading was still the vogue—but its 
use was being questioned. It was too 
slow to compass the great literary vol- 
ume of the increased reading content. 
Would not silent reading be faster and 
better? 

So it was that from about 1918 to 
about 1930 we had two distinct innova- 
tions in reading—great stress on silent 
reading and the wide use of standard- 
ized tests. Both were often overused and 
otherwise misused. The combined 
effects of their misusage did much to 
de-humanize the school curriculum. 
The schools became marked by such 
items as too much silence, homogeneous 
grouping, diagnostic testing and re- 
medial teaching, and stop-watch testing 
of silent reading speed. Silent reading 
seatwork for primary children held 
great sway, and young children sat in 
their seats period after period carrying 
Cut prescribed, silent reading seatwork 
exercises. Much stress was placed on 
objectivity, 

The reaction was not long in coming. 
Mental hygienists and others declared 
that too great use of silent reading 
and misuse of standardized testing were 


harmful to teachers and pupils; that the 
tests had failed to measure or to empha- 
size the importance of the greatest 
values that should accrue from good 
teaching, the social, human values; that 
their use had caused teachers to over- 
stress the items which the standardized 
tests did measure; that the silent read- 
ing seatwork had been futile or even 
harmful to immature pupils who had 
little or no readiness for it. As a result, 
many schools began to modify their 
teaching of beginning reading to better 
harmonize with the basic principles of 
mental hygiene and child development. 

What are the characteristics of the 
teaching of beginning reading today? 
They are those that come with a child- 
developmental experience process. When 
reading is taught and learned in the de- 
velopmental way, the quality of the 
reading tends to be better and the 
quantity greater than usually was se- 
cured by earlier procedures. 

All children in the modern classroom 
of beginners are alike in that they have 
certain continuous, basic, human, life 
needs for food, shelter, affection, success, 
morale, feeling of belonging and ade- 
quateness. They are all different as to 
their maturity, health, mental capacity, 
interest, background of experiences and 
readiness for reading. 


Knowrnc this, the school makes pro- 
vision for sufficient differentiation of 
instruction that each child may start 
from wherever he is and go forward at 
his best rate. In this connection some 
schools are adopting the socalled “con- 
tinuing teacher” whereby the group re- 
main with the same teacher for the 
first two or even three years of their 
school lives. In this way she can give 
each child beginning reading instruc- 
tion as he is ready for it in the first, sec- 
ond, or third school year. 

The curriculum is planned by all 
those who have a stake in it. It deals 
in whole problems and is marked by 
much first-hand experiencing expressed 
thru such activities as trips, stories, care 
of pets, and chart and booklet making. 
Rich use is made of the curriculum of 
arts and crafts. Reading is an integral 
part of all phases of it. 

The teacher of beginning reading 
takes cognizance of the sequences which 
occur in the building up of reading readi- 
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VICTORIA LYLES 


shows how the subject meth- 
ods of yesterday have changed 


Miss Lyles is director, elementary educa- 
tion, public schools, York, Pennsylvania. 


ness: experience [so that they may have 
something vital to read about], lan- 
guage, reading [chart-making by pupils 
when charts are useful, with content 
based upon children’s own experienc- 
ing]; then more experiencing, more 
language, desire to read books, readi- 
ness to read books, reading the books. 

The teacher keeps in mind the read- 
ing skills of which normal people in 
the processes of good social living make 
use and is ready to live and teach these 
skills to her children when their use 
is needed. Specifically, these skills in- 
clude such things as recognition of sight 
words, use of word recognition tech- 
nics such as the use of context clues, 
configuration clues, picture clues, simi- 
larities and differences in words, phonic 
clues including beginning sounds and 
blends, little words in big words, rec- 
ognition of commonly used suffixes 
and prefixes, adequate practice, and 
other useful procedures. 

The modern classroom in which 
these reading activities take place is an 
attractive one. It has walls of soft, light 
colors; cupboards; comfortable tempera- 
ture and ventilation; comfortable seat- 
ing; space; vases; flowers and bright 
curtains; books; rugs; toys; pets; charts; 
bulletinboards; easels; a cot where a 
tired child may sleep or rest. It has 
an atmosphere conducive to reading. 

And in this atmosphere children en- 
gage in the democratic processes of liv- 
ing and learning. They discuss, plan, 
create, evaluate. They sing, play, paint, 
construct. They eat and they drink. 
They rest. In this room, too, is a teacher 
who is a friendly guide, who directs 
them in the path of good living to- 
gether, striving to enable each child to 
attain in terms of his ability to attain. 
In so doing, she helps her pupils to 
learn to read and to be social beings at 
one and the same time. 
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WILLIAM HOLMES McGUFFEY 
and His Common-School Readers 


McGuffey’s books, we all lament, 
Have taken wings without consent; 
We raise our voices to recall— 
The choicest Readers of them all. 


O goes F. V. Townsend’s poem, “Ye 
S Scholar’s Pride.” And we raise our 
voices in tribute not only to the “choicest 
Readers of them all,” but to their author, 
William Holmes McGuffey, teacher, 
lecturer, college president, and compiler 
of the famous “library of the little red 
schoolhouse.” 

The “librarian” was born September 
23, 1800, in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania. America was just beginning 
to experience growing pains. The west- 
ern states, for the most part, were still 
virgin territory, and a free public educa- 
tion system for the nation was far in 
the future. The great Ohio country, in 
which McGuffey spent most of his 
youth, was then a vast, unexplored land. 

McGuffey’s parents, Alexander and 
\nna Holmes McGuffey, moved to 
Trumbull County, Ohio, when William 
vas two. The hardships of the frontier 
were a dominating influence of his 
arly life. His boyhood was spent in 
hard work, for his parents were poor 
ind he was one of eleven children. 

William’s early education he got 
from his parents and from “off again, 
on again” subscription schools which 
sprang up mushroom-like thruout the 
Ohio country. Young William was a 
brilliant student and an avid reader. 
He memorized many books and could 
repeat without flaw several of the books 
of the Bible and a great number of the 
sermons he had heard as a boy. 

A circuit-riding Presbyterian minister, 
Reverend Thomas E. Hughes, helped 
young McGuffey to continue his educa- 
tion. The boy walked daily from his 
home to the parsonage where the minis- 
ter “Latined” him for college. 

McGuffey’s educational ideas and 
teaching theories were greatly influ- 
enced by President Andrew D. Wylie 
of Washington College, Washington, 
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Pennsylvania. From this school young 
McGuffey was graduated with honors 
in 1826. He went directly to Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, Ohio, to teach ancient 
languages. Even before graduation this 
offer had come to him upon the recom- 
mendation of President Robert Hamil- 
ton Bishop, who had recognized Mc- 
Guffey’s power and skill while he was 
teaching in Paris, Kentucky, in 1823-24. 

When the young teacher rode into 
Oxford, he must have been a _ pictur- 
esque figure with his weatherbeaten 
face, odd-looking clothes, tall stovepipe 
hat, and Greek and Hebrew books 
bulging out of his saddlebags. “Red” 
McGuffey was not a handsome man. He 
was of medium height with a broad 
forehead crowned with reddish hair. 
His eyes were keen and his mouth large. 


At oxrorp McGuffey began his career 
as a teacher. Assigned to teach ancient 
languages, he soon tired of instructing 
his pupils in the forms and inflections 
of Latin and Greek and asked to be 
transferred to the department of phi- 
losophy, headed by President Bishop. 
This request was a rather presumptuous 
one for a professor to make in those days 
because of the presidential prerogative 
for teaching philosophy and religious 
subjects. But McGuffey’s plea was 
granted, an indication that President 
Bishop thought him unusually gifted 
as a teacher. 

While at Miami, McGuffey met Har- 
riet Spining, who was to become his 
wife on April 3, 1827. It was not custom- 
ary for a young man to address letters 
to his fiancée in her.own name. All mail 
had to be forwarded thru a parent or 
guardian. Harriet, who was living with 
her uncle at the time, must therefore 
receive McGuffey’s letters thru him. 
But the young couple got around the 
custom. McGuffey would underline her 
uncle’s initial so that Harriet, who care- 


fully watched the mailbox, could detect 
her suitor’s letters, 
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William and Harriet had five chil- 
dren. After the death of his first wife. 
McGuffey married Laura Howard. 
daughter of the dean of the school o: 
medicine at the University of Virginia. 

McGuffey resigned from Miami in 
1836 to become president of the newly- 
established Cincinnati College. Hovw- 
ever, the panic of 1837 wiped out the 
college funds, and two years later 
McGuffey went to Athens, Ohio, 
accept the presidency of Ohio Uni 
versity. There he was greatly admired 
by students and faculty, and the influ 
ence of his teaching was widespread. 

While at Ohio he met his facult 
every morning at five and his first clas 
at six. To him, labor was the order o! 
the day. At Miami he had carried a full 
teaching load, coached public speaking 
and debate, written his readers, preached 
every Sunday, and lectured in Ohio and 
neighboring states. At 70 he wrote fou 
books on mental philosophy and main 
tained a strenuous teaching schedule as 
fulltime professor at the University oi 
Virginia. 

Because he was forced to resign irom 
Ohio University in 1843 owing to de 
pleted funds, the board of trustees 
elected him to membership on_ th 
faculty of Woodward College in Cin- 
cinnati. 

In 1845 McGuffey left Woodward to 
accept a call to the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he was to remain until his 
death. His chair was in the departmen' 
of natural and moral philosophy. 

At the University of Virginia he was 
much loved by his students but also 
held in awe. One of his students writes: 
“The impression made by McGutfe 
in the classroom was that he was a born 
educator, a profound thinker, and 3 
storehouse of knowledge. He taught 
with authority of originality, clearness, 
and kindness. He inspired us with love 
of knowledge and taught us how to 
oe ..” 


His lecture room soon became famous. 
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One of his pupils describes the usual 
procedure followed by “Old Guff”: 
“Promptly, when it was time for all of 
us to be seated, he would enter, step 
up on the platform, arrange his books 
and notes before him on the pulpit-like 
stand. and then deliberately look us all 
over to see that we were all seated and 
ready to hear. If after that a laggard 
came in, the doctor would say nothing, 
but he would look over his spectacles at 
him and follow him with his eyes until 
the offender was seated. Few of us but 
dreaded those accusing eyes.” 

Because the McGuffeys retired early, 
the dark front porch of their home be- 
came a favorite haunt of young lovers. 
Once, the venerable old professor ap- 
peared in the doorway and surprised 
a pair of students by saying: “My dear 
young friends, would you mind very 
much if I ask you to go away? The 
murmur of your voices brings back to 
my dear Laura and me such sad mem- 
ories of our lost youth.” 


Att uis LIFE McGuffey was deeply 
interested in the cause of free public 
education. His first pioneering was done 
in Ohio, where he was associated with 
Calvin E. Stowe. McGuffey has been 

illed the first to advocate a bill for 
public schools in Ohio and the first to 
ntroduce this bill into the state legisla- 
ture. He was an active member of the 
Western Literary Institute and gave 
many talks before this organization, 
often appealing for the spread of public 
education to the West. 

While teaching in Virginia, Mc- 
Guffey was intensely interested in the 
public-school system there. During his 
vacations and in whatever spare time he 
could eke out from his fulltime profes- 
sorship, he toured the state advocating 
the introduction of free public educa- 
tion, 

Altho McGuffey was recognized as 
= arm lecturer, teacher, and president, 
his lasting fame was to rest on the merit 
and influence of his readers. The word 
McGuffey” has become a familiar bit 
' Americana to a generation unaware 
‘hat it memorializes a famous college 
Protessor as well as textbook author 

He was one of the first to understand 
and do something about the educational 
heeds of the western population—es- 
pecially in the Ohio country. Growing 
up on the frontier, he saw the need for 
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schoolbooks for children. His first 
readers were begun while he was teach- 
ing at Miami University and were com- 
piled with the aid of his brother, Alex- 
ander. McGuffey’s books did more than 
merely teach the child the fundamentals 
of reading. They taught moral and in- 
tellectual virtues thru simple object 
lessons and attractive illustrations. 

The First and Second Readers were 
printed in 1836; the Third and Fourth 
in 1837. The following year these four 
were enlarged and greatly improved 
in style and content. “McGuffey’s 
Rhetorical Guide,” a higher reader, was 
introduced into the series in 1841, later 
being called the Fifth Reader. These 
books underwent many revisions, each 
time with improvements garnered from 
use and experience. 

The Pictorial Primer gave to school 
children a glimpse of visual education. 
It contained 172 engravings, an illus- 
trated alphabet, pronouncing exercises, 
and several lessons. The pictures in this 
book—cats, dogs, birds, toys, and other 
animals—were appealing to children. 

The Pictorial Primer also had a moral 
significance. Its stories were lessons in 
promptness, good behaviour, honesty, 
courtesy, and truthfulness. 

Textbook writers of New England 
were influenced to a great degree by the 
Puritanism then prevalent. 


But mccurFrey, who knew the cul- 
tural background of his audience, real- 
ized that this Puritan influence was not 
suited to the western lands. So he 
slanted his readers differently, directing 
his material to the children themselves 
and making an appeal to them thru 
simple, human stories and pictures. 

Children’s poetry, in most of the 
current books, was somber and un- 
interesting. But in the McGuffey readers 
the child learned such poems as 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” and 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” Thru care- 
ful research and selection of prose and 
poetry, McGuffey found the type of 
material that would be beneficial and 
at the same time entertaining to his 
youthful readers. 

Instead of beginning with the funda- 
mentals of spelling, McGuffey, in his 
readers, went directly from a study of 
the alphabet to reading. He used drills 
with syllables as a means of mastering 
words. Enunciation he considered of 





vital importance in learning to read 
well. 

Truman and Smith in Cincinnat 
published the McGuffey books. Onc 
McGuffey was involved in a law sui 
in which the publishers of the Webste: 
series claimed that McGuffey had 
plagiarized parts of their books. M 
Guffey was president of Cincinnat 
College at the time. Altho he was n 
financially involved, his reputation wa 
at stake. After a great deal of contro 
versy, a settlement was made and th 
allegedly “pirated” parts were deleted 

The “peerless pioneer Readers” in 
fluenced the 
generations. Even today, tho they “hav: 


American people fo: 
taken wings without consent,” thei: 
contribution is still alive because the, 
offered a literature of power. 

McGuffey died May 4, 1873, afte: 
many years of service in the teaching 
profession and in the field of textbool 
writing. Upon his death, the University 
of Virginia said of him: “His influenc 
on the formation of conduct and 
character was as wholesome and ele 
vating as it was great and abiding. T: 
him the teacher’s desk was no less sacred 
than the pulpit. His pupils were 
charge to him from God.” 

The National Education Association 
passed a resolution honoring his “labor 
in the cause of education, extending 
over a half century, in the several offic 
of common school teacher, college pro 
fessor, college president, and author ot 
school be oks.” 

MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, @ssistant 
editor, and JEAN CONDER SOULE, Journ 


staff. 
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OES peace between labor and management mean 
D anything to you personally? It does—regardless of 
who you are. Maybe you are not directly involved as 
either labor or management. But the decisions reached in 
collective bargaining may affect the price of the food you 
eat and the clothes you wear. In your own interest you 
should know what collective bargaining is, how it 
affects you, and how it can be used for the general welfare. 

Collective bargaining is hard to define. But we do know 
that it involves workers and a union on one side and an 
employer or group of employers on the other. The bar- 
gaining is about wages, hours, and conditions of work. 
The workers may ask for certain wages and working 
conditions. The employer may offer another pay scale 
and different conditions. Somewhere between the two 
they come to a general agreement, and work proceeds. 

An individual has little 
power in bargaining with a 
large organization. If he 
won't accept what is offered 
him, the company stands a 
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good chance of finding AFTER 
RLD WAR 

someone who will. There- | “O*°™*®? 





fore, workers have consider- 
able urge to pool their 
strength. By bargaining col- 
lectively their strength can 
more nearly equal—or some- 
times exceed—that of the 
employer. 





1933 
DEPRESSION 


NEW DEAL 

This is the way collective 
bargaining probably began. 
Nowadays it has gone con- 
siderably beyond a mere at- 






1944 
WORLD WAR IL 


tempt to equalize power. 
When used constructively, inion. 
it can help insure domestic 
peace, can help make work- 
ing conditions more nearly 


equal thruout an industry, 
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Collective Bargaining and You 


Impartial findings from Twentieth Century Fund surveys on how our 


economic system affects our daily lives. 





GROWTH OF LABOR UNIONS 


©6606 
| 1 
B SMILLION 


Each figure represents ! million members 


Membership today is between 12 and 14 million. 






ene Chief, Education -)epartment 
Twentieth Century Fund 


and can bring employers and workers together for greater 
prosperity for both. 

When workers organize, they usually form a union. 
The basic unit is usually the local. This may cover a city 
or district or even one part of a large factory. The local 
elects its own officers, collects dues, and brings in new 
members. If it has been recognized as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for the workers, it negotiates agreements 
with the employers. 

Most locals are part of a national or international union. 
Some unions are organized on the basis of the particular 
skill the worker uses. These are the “craft” unions, such 
as the organizations of plumbers and sheet metal workers. 
Other unions are organized on the basis of including all 
workers in a given industry. These are the “industrial” 
unions, such as the automobile workers union. 

In America the national 
and international unions are 
grouped mainly in two large 
central bodies. The older is 
the American Federation of 
Labor, which by tradition 
favors the craft type of 
union. The other, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, favors the industrial 
type. Actually each today 
includes unions of both 
types. It is difficult nowadays 
to find an absolutely “pure” 
union of either type. That is 
one reason unions so fre- 
quently find themselves en- 
gaged in jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

After World War I, the 
unions had about five mil- 
comcnamnonsame lion members; this declined 
to about three million by 
1933. Then under the New 
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Deal it shot dramatically upward to 11 million by 1942. 

In mid-1944, the AF of L group of unions reported a 
dues-paying membership of more than 6,800,000; the 
CIO, of 6,000,000. Of the large independent unions, the 
biggest group is the Railroad Brotherhoods. Most author- 
ities estimate total union membership today at between 
12 and 14 million. 

As we all know only too well, collective bargaining 
does not always run smoothly. Both management and 
unions sometimes may be at fault. Management, for ex- 
ample, may refuse to recognize a union, even tho the 
law now upholds the right of workers to organize into 
unions of their own choosing and requires employers to 
bargain with them when they do. An employer may 
refuse to enter into collective bargaining negotiations. 
Management may discharge a worker for union activities; 
it may give another reason for discharging him. Manage- 
ment may refuse to carry out government orders, as when 
it may refuse to deal with a union even tho directed to do 
so. Finally, management may fail to carry out its obli- 
gations under the collective bargaining contract. 

Unions also may fail to live up to their written con- 
tracts. Particularly annoying to management are the un- 
authorized or “quickie” strike and the deliberate slow- 
down in work. The union may fail to discipline its own 
members on plant behavior, tardiness, or absence. A union 
may violate the spirit of collective bargaining by making 
obviously impossible demands, as in the case of some 
of the requested working 
rules. 

Unions interfere with or- 
derly collective bargaining 
when they engage in juris- 
dictional disputes. Finally, 
unions often fail to main- 
tain democratic processes 
within their own member- 
ship. LARGER OUTPUT OF 

Such are some of the GOODS AND SERVICES..... 
things that may go wrong. 
Since the results affect all 
of us, we citizens want both 
employers and unions to 
recognize our direct interest 
in what they do. 

This point of view was 
emphasized by the impartial 
Labor Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 
which supervised an exten- 
sive study of collective bar- 
gaining and made recom- 
mendations for its improve- 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS & WORKERS... 


CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
CAN HELP ATTAIN THESE OBJECTIVES 


Collective bargaining does more than equalize power. 


ment. On the Committee were representatives of govern- 
ment, employers, labor unions, and the public. The find- 
ings were published in a survey volume, Trends in Col- 
lective Bargaining: A Summary of Recent Experience, 
which points to specific practices that harm the public 
welfare. It warns both employers and unions they must 
beware of attempts at restriction or monopoly for their 
own selfish ends. “When management cuts production 
and lays off workers but maintains prices; when unions 
restrict output or oppose technological innovation; when 
management and unions together enter into collusive 
understandings to fence off, as their very own, a particular 
economic territory, they may be promoting their own wel- 
fare while undermining the interests of the rest of the 
community. But in the long run they are menacing their 
own wellbeing, their own survival. . . . 

“When management and union get together to make a 
bargain, they should keep in the front of their minds that 
their arrangements will influence the price of the product 
which must be sold to a third party, the consumer. He 
doesn’t sit down to approve the price; but he may reject 
it later when he does his own kind of ‘bargaining.’ 

“Hence, over and above the primary prerequisites of 
successful collective bargaining to date, namely, the recog- 
nition that managements and unions are mutually indis- 
pensable and functionally equal, must come this new 
recognition that to serve themselves best they must serve 
the common prosperity most. 

“Both management and 
union must be warned of the 
danger of ‘pricing them- 
selves and their product out 
of the market.’ . . . In this 
connection collective _bar- 
gaining becomes a crucial 
instrument for sparking and 
stimulating the capacity of 
our materials, our machines, 
and man power. 

“Collective bargaining can 
be, and should increasingly 
become,” the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s Labor Commit- 
tee summarizes, “a technic 
to help insure a larger and 


MAINTAIN HIGH LEVEL OF Z 
PURCHASING POWER... 


more regular output of goods 
and services, to maintain igh 
levels of purchasing power, 
to establish clear lines of 
communication between em- 
ployer and worker, and to 
inspire and intensify their 
joint responsibility.” 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF 
LABOR & MANAGEMENT... 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION SERVICES » Ing 








The Public Affairs Committee has available a popular pamphlet, 


Tu ; i y Fund’s surve ai ~ *p a 
ye nee Snap on te Tumnte: “eee “Your Stake in Collective Bargaining, and a film strip also base« 
material. The Fund is an endowed foundation for scientific research and public education 0 


i Jew < 18, N. Y. 
obtained from the Education Department, Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 <d 


Trends in Collective Bargaining: A Summary of Recent ! > 
1 on this 


n economic questions. Further information may be 
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VICTORY PROGRAM Goals 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly of the NEA, July 5, 1946. 


[1] Active democratic local education associations in every community, afhliated with 
the state and national associations. r 


[2] A strong and effective state education association in every state. ‘ 
[3] A larger and more aggressive national education association. 

[4] Unified dues—local, state, and national—collected by the local. 

[5] A membership enrolment of at least 90% in local, state, and national professional 


organizations. 


16] Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving as advisory 
members of corresponding national committees. 


[7] A professionally prepared and competent teacher in every classroom. 
[8] A professionally prepared and competent principal at the head of every school. 
[9] A professionally prepared and competent administrator at the head of each school 
system. 
| [10] A strong adequately staffed state department of education in each state. 


LWIA professional salary for all members of the profession, adjusted to the increased cost 
of living, 





[12] Professional security for teachers and administrators guaranteed by effective tenure 
legislation. 













[13] Retirement income for old age and disability. 

[14] Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

[15] Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 

[16] Informed lay support of public education at local, state, and national levels. 


117] Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient operation, with 
special attention to the needs of rural areas. 


[18] Adequate educational opportunity for every child irrespective of race, creed, color. 
or residence. 





119] The equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed state 
and national hnancing. 


[201 A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child. 


) —s . ae 
[21] An effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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HE 79th Congress recessed in early 
August after an almost continuous 


- 


session of 19 months, during which time 
substantial gains were made in winning 
support for S181, a bill authorizing fed- 
eral aid without federal control to assist 
the states in financing public elemen- 
tary and public secondary schools. 


Gains on Federal Aid Front 

Chief of the gains made over the 19- 
months period were: 

[1] Development of bipartisan back- 
ing in both House and Senate: [a] or- 
ganization of the House Bipartisan 
Committee for the Support of Federal 
Aid for Public Schools {115 members| 
nd {b| joint bipartisan sponsorship 
Hill-Taft-Thomas of Utah] of the leg- 
slation in the Senate. 

2| Greater support within the mem- 
bership of the House Education Com- 


ittee as compared with such support 
over the preceding decade. 

'3| Proposal of federal aid legislation 
by the President in his message to Con- 
gress, January 7, 1946. 

4| Support from a larger number of 
individual members of both House and 
senate. 

[5| Refinements in the content of the 

legislation itself. 
_ During the same period the need for 
tederal aid legislation received more 
widespread recognition in the nation’s 
press than ever before. 

These are gains which, added to those 
made in earlier sessions of Congress, 
bring nearer the realization of one of 
the most important objectives before the 
American people, the strengthening of 
the nation for prosperity at home and 
peace abroad thru the more adequate 
education of American youth. 


Floor under Nation’s Schools 


The indisposition of Congress to as- 
‘ist the states in meeting emergency 
needs of public education came quickly 
‘nto prominence during House and 
Senate hearings on $181. Both commit- 
tees limited proposals for federal aid to 


equalizing educational opportunities by 
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$181 and the 79th Congress 


Let us by all wise and constitutional measures 
as the best means of preserving our liberties, james soxnor 


R. B. MARSTON 


Director, Legislative- 


Federal Relations Division, NEA 


improving school conditions in the 
states of greatest need. 

This was true of the bill on which the 
House Committee voted last December. 
It was true of S181 as favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee June 13, 1946. 

Most significant features of the bi- 
partisan-sponsored version of S181 in- 
troduced in the Senate March 27, 1946, 
included [1] provision for setting up a 
minimum foundation, or floor, program 
for American public education and [2] 
an ingeniously devised formula to en- 
courage greater state and local effort to 
finance public elementary and_high- 
schools. 

The concept of a minimum, or floor, 
program for education, while familiar 
in the practices of many states, is “new” 
to the provisions of proposed federal 
school legislation. 

The emphasis upon federal responsi- 
bility to help the states finance a mini- 
mum foundation school program and 
the development of the formula finally 
written into S181 reflect trends in Con- 
gressional thought which will hence- 
forth influence federal-aid legislation. 

For this reason importance is to be 
attached to these two features of S181 
which resulted from extended study by 
the sponsors of the bill and the commit- 
tees to which it was referred. 

Protection of state control of public 
education remains an objective amply 
safeguarded by both the bill itself and 
by the committees working with it. 


Success Delayed by One Vote 


Always remembering that federal-aid 
legislation is inevitable, it is correct to 
report that the delay in enacting S151, 
or a similar bill, prior to August 1946, 
in the 79th Congress, turned on a single 
vote when, on December 12, 1945, the 
House Education Committee, by the 
close vote of 10 to g, refused to report 
federal-aid legislation for favorable 
House action. 

No criticism is directed against any 


promote intelligence among the people 


member of the House Education Com 
mittee by reason of that action. As 


whole, the attitude re 


Committee's 
flected a larger interest in the educa 
tional welfare of American youth thar 
at any time in many years. For example 
the Committee for the first time in nin: 
years held hearings on a measure calling 
for federal aid to assist the neediest 
states in financing general education 

In the interest wa: 


Senate, great 


manifest over the 19-months period in 
S181. The Committee on Education and 
Labor reported the bill favorably. Dela. 
in acting on it by the Senate resulted, 
not from lack of sufficient support 

pass the bill, but from [1] a terrific log 
jam of OPA and other “must” legisla 
tion during the last two months befor 
[ 
| 


the recess began and [2] a knowledg 


that favorable Senate action would in 
all probability, for lack of time, not b 
carried to successful conclusion in th 
House, which likewise worked unde: 
great pressure to take action on bill: 


already passed by the Senate. 


Sources of Opposition 
Sources of opposition are: | 
economy-at-any-price advocates whi 
place dollars above children; [2] th 


fear, actual or assumed, of federal con 





trol; and [3] the private-and-sectarian 
school bloc which opposes federal aid 
to public schools unless federal govern- 
ment also assumes responsibility for as 
sisting in financing private and sectar 
ian education. Opposition of the third 
group drew its lines more tightly dur- 
ing the 79th Congress. 


Continued Effort Necessary 
Recent years have seen a vast growtl 
in action and power on the part ot 


state and local education associations. 


1 


In the main, efforts have been directe« 
toward the attainment of state legisla 
tive objectives. Without reduction oi 
efforts in this area, the need is for their 
more vigorous extension in the field of 
federal school legislation. This is sound 
policy. It can and will be effective when 
followed thru without reservation. 
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NEA Assembly Sets Legislative Goals 


H. M. IVY 


Chairman, NEA Legislative Commission 


EGISLATIVE objectives of the Na- 
tional Education Association for 
1946-47 were adopted by the Represen- 
tative Assembly, July 4, 1946, at Buffalo. 
These objectives are enumerated in sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

Additional objectives may arise dur- 
ing the ensuing year, if occasion re- 
quires. Between annual conventions the 
Legislative Commission, subject to the 
approval of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee, is authorized to make such ad- 
justments in the legislative agenda as 
changing conditions warrant. 

In framing its recommendations on 
legislative policies for the ensuing year, 
the Legislative Commission was guided 
largely by the viewpoint of school lead- 
ers in the 48 states. Thru opinionnaires 
and conferences an extensive inventory 
of teacher opinion was made. The legis- 
lative objectives approved by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly reflect the results of 
this survey. The Commission followed 
this, procedure in order to operate as 
democratically as possible. 


What To Do 


Legislative objectives on paper are not 
of themselves valuable. They must be 
translated into action. This calls for 
teamwork all along the line—local, 
state, and national fronts. 

What to do with these objectives is a 
question of great importance. 

[1] They should first of all be made 
a subject of study by legislative com- 
mittees in local and state education 
associations. 

[2] They should be fully discussed in 
local and state association meetings. 

[3] They should be officially incor- 
porated in the legislative programs of 
local and state education associations. 

[4] They should be the subject of 
carefully planned conversations with 
members of the United States Senate 
and of the House of Representatives 
prior to January 1947. 

Chairmen of state and local legislative 
committees should write the NEA for 
further information. 
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Objectives Adopted at Buffalo 


[1] Federal Aid—Congress should 
provide federal aid without federal con- 
trol to assist the states in more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity thru 
public elementary and public secondary 
schools in the United States. 


[2] Education and World Peace— 
Federal government should take such 
steps as are necessary to make the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization an effective inter- 
national agency for world peace. Fed- 
eral government should encourage inter- 
national conferences and exchange of 
educators. 


[3] National Preparedness—The Na- 
tional Education Association believes in 
adequate preparedness for the preserva- 
tion of our national security. Such se- 
curity rests upon the physical vigor, sci- 
entific knowledge, technical skill, civic 
responsibility, and military competence 
that reside in our citizens. To this end 
the Association urges the continuation 
and expansion of educational programs 
in these areas, and it calls upon the Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to deter- 
mine the security needs of our nation 
and to adopt such measures as will 
properly satisfy these needs. The in- 
tent of this resolution shall be the ac- 


cepted policy of the National Education 
Association. 


[4] Price Controls—Federal price con- 
trols should be continued until supply 
and demand are sufficiently in balance 
for competition to control prices. 


[5] Health and Child Welfare—Con- 
gress should provide funds, to be admin- 
istered thru public agencies and under 
state and local control, to strengthen the 
health and physical education program 
for all children in all schools and colleges. 


[6] School Construction — Federal 
government should assist the states to 
meet construction needs. Funds should 
be made available at once for surveys 
of construction needs. 


[7] Teacher Welfare—Social security 
coverage should be extended, by means 
of voluntary contracts, to employees of 
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school systems not now protected by 
pension or retirement programs. Such 
extension should in no way amend or 
interfere with the operation of existing 
teacher retirement systems. Retirement 
pay for teachers should be free from 
federal income taxes up to the highest 
amount allowed any other group under 
existing federal law. 


[8] Sctentific Research—Federal gov- 
ernment should subsidize and coordi- 
nate scientific research. 


[9] Public Lands—Federal govern- 
ment should make payments in lieu of 
state and local taxes for lands acquired 
for federal uses. 


[10] Nursery Schools and Child Care 
Centers—Any federal funds made avail- 
able for nursery schools and child care 
centers should be channelled thru the 
regularly established federal and state 
educational agencies. 


[11] Federal Aid for Higher Educa- 
tion—Federal government should pro- 
vide financial aid for the support of 
higher education to be granted only to 
publicly controlled institutions. Federal 
government should make adequate com- 
pensation to privately controlled col- 
leges and universities for the cost of 
specific services rendered at the request 
of the government. 


[12] Scholarships —Federal govern- 
ment should finance the establishment 
in every state of a system of competitive 
scholarships under which young men 
and women of high capabilities may at- 
tend college. Scholarships for teacher 
preparation should cover the complete 
cost of training to the individual. 


[13] United States Office of Educa- 
tion—The federal government should 
create a national educational commis- 
sion, composed of outstanding citizens, 
appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate, with overlapping terms, 
subject to removal only by Congress, 
non-administrative in functions, to serve 
in a consultative capacity to the head of 
the federal educational agency. This 
agency should have sufficient rank to 


deal directly with the President and the 
Congress. 








24 More Members of BIPARTISAN HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Homer D. Angell, Ore. 


Helen Gchagan Douglas, Colif, 


W. W. Link, Ul. 


J. W. Robinson, Utah 


for the Support 

of Federal Aid 
for 

Public Schools 


This is the fourth in the series 
of presentations of members 
of the Committee. [See THE 
JOURNAL for March, April, 
and May.] Other members 
will appear in later issues. 


wa, 


Horold H. Earthmon, Tenn. 


Merlin Hull, Wis. 


Ray J. Madden, Ind. 


Charles R. Savage, Wash. William G. Stigler, Okla. 
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Cecil R. King, Calif. 


Melvin Price, Il. 


Philip A. Traynor, Del. 


Emily Taft Douglas, Ill. 


te 


__ 


Compton 1. White, Idaho 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK "* 


HE general theme for the twenty- 

sixth observance of American Edu- 
cation Week—Education for the Atomic 
Age—recognizes that mankind has been 
ushered into a new age. 

[he implications for education are 
overwhelming. While the problems are 
global, their solutions begin in the 
local communities. The AEW daily 
iopics definitize the general theme and 
spotlight areas which concern the 
schools in preparing youth for living 
in tomorrow’s world. They afford sub- 
jects for discussion meetings. 

Take the subject of Practicing Broth- 
erhood, for example. Let it turn from 
platitudes to developments in_ inter- 
group and intercultural education. The 
Sunday programs might well result in 
new declarations of warfare against 
ignorance and prejudice. 

The greatest single challenge facing 
education today is to help make the 
United Nations function effectively and 
to do its part in Building World Secu- 
rity. To that end schools will teach UN 
and UNESCO along with other levels 
of government and broaden their work 
in citizenship. 

Schools are Facing New Tasks in the 
reconversion of their programs. Of 
pressing importance are the teacher 
shortage, education of veterans, in- 
creased enrolments, equipment, restora- 
tion of services, new curriculums, and 
budgets. 

In view of the effect of environment 
upon child development, schools seek 
to improve the quality of community 
life. They are concerned with all the 
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PRACTICING . BROTHERHOOD 


y) 


t 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


BUILDING WORLD SECURITY 


factors which have to do with Develop- 
ing Better Communities. 

One of the continuing responsibilities 
of education is to help in Strengthening 
Home Life. For that reason the values 
of practical homemaking courses and 
of home and school cooperation are 
worth constant emphasis. 

Education pays economic as well as 
social dividends. In nations where the 
educational level is high, business flour- 
ishes, governmental services are most 
efficient, cultural opportunities develop, 
and religious and humanitarian move- 
ments make progress. 

The unfinished task in education in 
this country makes larger Investing in 
Education imperative. Millions of chil- 
dren have no schools or, at best, only 
very mediocre advantages. Schools lost 
ground during the war. To restore the 
quality of the program and meet neces- 
sary expansion, at least 1.6 billion dollars 
are needed. This sum does not include 
the amount needed to cover building 
and equipment costs. 

Enlarged programs for Promoting 
Health and Safety are needed. The 
prompt correction of the health defects 
of today’s children would assure a more 
healthful nation tomorrow. Schools 
should be equipped to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all children in health, 
mental hygiene, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The battle for safety never ends. The 
alarming increase in the accident rate 
makes it necessary for schools and 
homes to intensify their instruction in 
safety. 

If every school and college in the 
country makes the most of possibilities, 
the impact of American Education 
Week upon education in this country 


and in the world is bound to be signifi- 
cant. 
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FACING NEW TASKS 





TUESDAY. NOVEMBER 12 


Let's work toward these goals 


THESE TOOLS WILL HELP 


* [1] MANUAL FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 1946—General suggestions for ob- 
servance of the week and also on daily top- 
ics. 24p. 6xg inches. 25¢. 

* [2] poster—For use in schools, stores, 
public buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 
16x21 inches. Sold only in packages of 10. 
50¢ per package. 

* [3] strckers—Sheets of 10 perforated 
like postage stamps. For use on letters, 
menus, messages to homes and clubs. 2 col 
ors. 1x1% inches, Sold only in packages 
of 100; 25¢ per package. 

* [4] EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 
Personal Growth Leaflet # 58. Brief stat 
ments on the topics and sponsors. For 
teachers, writers, speakers. 16p. 3x5 inches. 
Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ per 
package. No discounts. 

*[5] AN INVITATION—Leaflet designed 
to be addressed to parents. Space also for 
personal message inviting them to visit 
school during AEW. 8p. Illustrated. 34% 
inches. Sold only in packages of 30; 25¢ 
per package. Discount on package units. 

* [6] EDUCATION—A MIGHTY FORCE—.\ 
pocket-size duplication of a larger pam 
phlet. Excellent for distribution to lay lead 
ers. 16p. 5'4x8 inches. 10¢. 

* [7] 17 pays—Leaflet consisting large! 
of illustrations interpreting the economic 
values of education as stated by the U. 5 
Chamber of Commerce in its report, id 
cation—an Investment in People. Exccllent 
for mass distribution to laymen. 16p. 3X5 
inches. Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ 
per package. No discounts. 

*|8] sUNDAY FOLDER, A MESSAGE 10 
CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS—Leaflet 
on the Sunday topic. Suggestions for Sun 
day observance. 4p. 3%x8'4 inches. Sold 
only in packages of 10; 10¢ per package. 

Plays 
[9] THE cIRCUS OR THE JUNGLE, by Solo 


mon Simonson. A play for elementary 


schools written for AEW 1946. 10 char- 
acters. 25¢. 


[10] REHEARSAL, by Agnes Kain. A play 























DEVELOPING BETTER COMMUNITIES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER J4 


for tomorrows world... 


on citizenship for upper elementary schools 
written for AEW 1945. 10 characters and 
chorus. 16p. 15¢. 

[11] THE SECRET WEAPON, by Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Chorpenning. A play for upper 
elementary schools written for AEW 1944. 
6 characters. 16p. 15¢. 

[12] AND THE STARS HEARD, by Jean M. 
Byers. A play for upper elementary grades 
which stresses loyalty to our country and 
uses wellknown songs. First published for 
AEW 1941. 12 characters. 24p. 15¢. 

[13] TIME FOR ELIZABETH, A PLAY ABOUT 
PEACE, by Jean M. Byers. For elementary 
schools. Published for AEW 1943. 9 char- 
acters. 16p. 10¢. 

[14] LET ME COME BACK, by Jean M. 
Byers. A play for highschools written for 
AEW 1943. 9 characters. 16p. 10¢. 

[15] THE LITTLE THAT Is Goop, by Jean 
M. Byers. A play for highschools written 
for AEW 1944. 9 characters. 24p. 15¢. 

|16] AMERICA—UNLIMITED, by Lydia Ick- 
ler. For junior and senior highschools. 
Written for AEW 1946. 13 characters. 25¢. 

17| WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS, by Jean M. 
Byers. A musical play for highschools. 
Written for AEW 1941. 14 characters. 4op. 
25¢. 

Radio Transcriptions 
LIVING—A_ radio 
transcription dealing with the general 
AEW theme on one face of disc. 14 
minutes running time. TEN SPOT ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS On daily AEW topics on other face 
of disc, 1 minute running time for each an- 
nouncement. By professionals. 3314 rpm. 
On one 16-inch disc. $10 per copy. No 
quantity discount. 

[19] SET OF SIX TRANSCRIPTIONS ON DAILY 
Torics—Recordings of six 41-minute ra- 
dio scripts on the first six daily topics for 
AEW. Ask local radio stations to play one 
each day. By professionals. 3314 rpm. On 


one 16-inch disc, $10. No quantity dis- 
count, 


[18] DEADLINE FOR 


Radio Scripts 
[20] DEADLINE FoR LIvINc—A quarter- 
hour radio script dealing with the general 
theme tor AEW 1946. By professionals. 
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This script is the one recorded as described 
in item 18. 25¢. 

[21] sET OF SEVEN 4!4-MINUTE RADIO 
SCRIPTS ON DAILY Topics—May be used 
as skits over school record-playing  sys- 
tems and radio. First six same as recordings 
described in item 19. Safety script in manu- 
script form only. 3 or 4 characters. $1 per 
set of seven. 

[22] BROTHERHOOD Is NOT JUST A WORD. 
15¢. 

[23] WORLD sECURITY. I5¢. 

[24] NEW woRLD—NEW TASKS. 15¢. 

| 

[ 

| 

[28] sarery—La Zelda Speaks! A For- 
tune Teller Gives Some Tips on Safety, 
by Elizabeth W. Robinson of the National 
Commission on Safety Education. 15¢. 


COMMUNITY. I5¢. 


NN 
JAI 


6] sCHOOL IN THE BACKYARD. 15¢, 


Nv 
“I 


DOLLARS AND SENSE. I5¢ 


Movie Trailer 
[29] MOVIE TRAILER—A 2-minute 35mm. 
sound movie trailer stressing education in 
the atomic age and inviting the public to 
visit the schools. For showing in commer- 
cial theaters. $7.50 per print. No discount. 


Mimeograph Stencil 


[30] MIMEOGRAPH STENCIL — A stencil 
drawing prepared for use of local schools 
where mimeographed publications are 1s- 
sued, Actual drawing on stencil is 67% 
inches wide, placed at top of legal size 
stencil. Room at bottom for name of local 
school and a brief message on 8/2x11 
inch sheet. 50¢. No discount. 


Mats 
[31] mats of drawings illustrating 
AEW topics. 35¢ per single mat. Mats of 
display newspaper advertisements ready 
for signature by business house sponsor 
also available. Write for copy of sheet 
which reproduces these ads in full size. 


Miscellaneous 
[32] PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH— 
An illustrated pamphlet based upon Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. 64p. 25¢. 
Discounts for quantity orders. 


[33] sET OF TEN POSTERS FOR AMERICAN 
youtH—Suitable for exhibitions, lectures, 
and general display. 17x22 inches. $1.50 
per set. 

*[34] ARE THE 
PART?—A folder dealing with the prob 


SCHOOLS DCING 
lems of traffic safety education as brought 
out at the President’s Highway Safety Con 
ference in Washington, May 8-10. Prepared 
jointly by the National Commission on 
Safety Education and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Free. 

*[ 35 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE, by Jesse F. Williams 
for the American Association of Health, 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education, and Recreation. 10¢. 


Packet 


[36] AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PACKET 
—Each packet contains a copy of the 
4-color poster; 30 copies of the leaflet, Ax 
Invitation; 40 copies of the 2-color sticker; 
the 24-page manual; the Sunday folder for 
churches; the pamphlet, Education 
Mighty Force; the leaflet, Iz Pays; folder 
showing in full size a series of advertise 
ments from which mats for display news 
paper advertising may be obtained; the 
16-page leaflet, Education for the Atomic 
Age; health and safety folders and order 
sheet. 5o0¢. No discounts. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 


* Items starred are included in AEW packets. 


1946 AEW Poster 
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ORDER 
QUI 
Vi 

CHAOS 


Bernice V. Setzer 


Director, Department of Art Education 
Des Moines, lowa, Public Schools 


RDER is Heaven’s first law,” said 

Pope. Without order it is diff- 
cult for most people to do their best 
thinking, and the resultant evidence in 
their work is usually obvious. 

Whether we are willing to admit it or 
not, our own personalities are mirrored 
in our immediate environment, the 
place where we live and work. In ratio 
to our interest in the situation in which 
we find ourselves, we can create to a 
marked degree the kind of atmosphere 
we want. How can this be done in the 
average schoolroom ? 

Many of our schoolrooms are drab 
and uninteresting looking, but there is 
always the challenge “to do the best you 
can with what you have where you are.” 
Here is where order enters the picture. 
Without doubt, order creates a certain 
kind of beauty. 

There has been much talk about mak- 
ing the classroom a place where children 
live, making it so interesting that chil- 
dren really want to come to school. 
What are we doing about it? As teach- 
ers we have a definite responsibility to 
ourselves, to the girls and boys with 
whom we live each day, and to the 
community in developing and maintain- 
ing an atmosphere in the classroom 
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THAT CLUTTERED FEELING 





The feeling here is of confusion. Of what value is such a bulletin- 
board when nothing on it can be seen easily? There is little organt- 
zation and no order in arrangement. 


which is cheerful, calm, orderly, and 
inviting-looking to all who enter. 

How can this be accomplished? It 
really is very simple if we pause long 
enough to take inventory of the essen- 
tials and nonessentials of the “things” 
about us. When we sort and arrange in 
orderly fashion only the essentials, the 
room immediately feels more calm. 

Take a look at the cupboards. Are 
they neat in appearance and at the same 
time do they meet your daily needs of 
usage? Of course, there is always the 
temptation of putting many of the dis- 
carded things on top of a cupboard or 
behind it, a practice which gives a dis- 
orderly appearance to any room. 

Then there is your desk—the one 
piece of furniture in a room which is 
identified with you. What does it look 
like? Is it attractive and orderly? After 
all, the desk is more or less personalized, 
and its appearance depends entirely 
upon you. You can make of it what you 
will. 

Can you really see what is on the 
bulletinboard in your room? A bulletin- 
board can be the most interesting and 
stimulating spot in the classroom, for to 
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it both children and teacher can and 
do bring all kinds of informational 
material, magazine and newspaper 
clippings, pamphlets, bulletins, pictures, 
prints, posters, illustrations, maps, and 
various types of reference material per- 
taining to definite subjectmatter under 
discussion. To be interesting and stimu- 
lating, however, it must be arranged in 
an orderly way. 

What is meant by arrangement of the 
bulletinboard? How do you feel as you 
look at the photo on the left? Con- 
fused? Of what value is such a bulletin- 
board when nothing on it becomes im- 
portant enough to be seen easily? There 
is little organization and no order. 

An entirely different reaction comes 
as we look at the photo on the right. 
Why? Simply because there is order in 
the arrangement. A plan has been fol- 
lowed. There is organization of material 
and shapes. 

“Emphasis is the art principle by 
which the eye is carried first to the most 
important thing in any arrangement 
and from that point to other details in 
the order of their importance,” say H. 


and V. Goldstein. 























THE BEAUTY OF ORDER 


in every classroom when used advan- 
tageously. A bulletinboard is one more ta 
avenue for the use of visual material. : ait 

It is not so much what we do as how | 
we do it that counts. 
































































Simplicity is the key to all good arrangement, This can be main- 
tained by careful selection and organization of materials, good 
taste in mounting, and clear labeling. 


Emphasis may be secured in different 
ways when planning a bulletinboard ar- 
rangement. The illustration at the right 
shows how a particular unit such as that 
on Indian life can be set apart. This has 
been accomplished by using plain wrap- 
ping paper for a panel and by organiz- 
ing the material and mounting it close 
together, leaving a little breathing space 
around the edges and at the bottom of 
the panel. There is a feeling of oneness 
here which makes it easy for a person 
to grasp the idea presented. 

A wellplanned bulletinboard will hold 
the interest of the observer long enough 
to tell the story. Many devices can be 
used in bulletinboard arrangements 
which will focus attention on the most 
important material as well as enhance 
the general appearance. 

Simplicity is the key to all good ar- 
rangements. We must always avoid a 
cluttered feeling. One of the easiest 
ways of hurdling that problem is to 
follow the architectural lines of the bul- 
letinboard when putting up material. 
To use a minimum amount of material 
at one time is essential. Of course, this 
necessitates careful planning. 
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Another important point in the prob- 
lem of simplification is that of mounting 
material. How many times have you 
seen a map or an illustration from a 
magazine mounted on such a brilliant 
color of paper that the only thing you 
saw was a wide band of dazzling color? 
Mounting a picture usually improves it 
if the mounting paper used takes its 
place as a background. It is simply a 
matter of good taste and good judg- 
ment. 

Labeling material is important. How- 
ever, the labels should not be more im- 
portant than the material itself but 
should become an integral part of the 
unit of work exhibited. 

Many people think that thumbtacks 
are essential for fastening material to a 
bulletinboard, but common pins are 
really easier to use. They are more read- 
ily available, less expensive, and much 
less noticeable. Of course, care should be 
taken not to stick pins or thumbtacks 
into the face of a picture. Note how this 
problem has been handled in the two 
photographs on these pages. 

Bulletinboards, which can be beauti- 
ful as well as useful, are a valuable asset 





Lost 


SHE was a first-grader. One day I 
found her on the porch after school, 
clutching her scrap of a red sweater 
and trying to hold her face against 
a flood of tears. Very slowly I laid a 
hand on her shoulder, “What's the 
matter, honey?” I asked. 

She began to sob—deep, tearing 
sobs of utter desolation. I carried 
her to my empty classroom. She kept 
mumbling something about a lost 
report card and | kept trying to tell 
her I would make another, tho I was 
not her regular teacher and it was 
not in accord with rules. 

Still that terrible crying continued. 
I picked up a crayon and began to 
draw a picture of a red bird. Gradu- 
ally the tears ceased and she said, 
“Nobody held me on their lap for a 
long time.” 

“Doesn’t your mama hold you?” 

“She has to pick cotton.” 

“Doesn’t she hold you at night 
before you go to sleep?” 

“IT have to put the baby to bed. 
You see,” with shy pride, “I take 
care of the next to the little baby.” 

“How many are there?” 

“Me and sister and Buddy and the 
baby and the little baby.” 

“Why don’t they come to school?” 

“T’m the only one is six.” 

“What do che others do?” 

“Sister tends Buddy and I mind 
the big baby. He is heavy. He cries. 
I give him the sugar-rag and change 
him and do everything for him.” 

We heard the rumble of the bus. 
I set her down, gave her the sketch, 
and told her again that I would re- 
place the report card. She ran off, 
smiling. I learned from her teacher 
the next day that, tho not stupid, 
she seldom recited, seeming to con- 
sider school bewilderingly childish. 

A few days later she came and 
stood silently by me. After a long 
time I asked her what she did with 
the picture. 

“Mama took it.” 

“Didn’t she like it?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! She fixed it on the wall. 
That’s the only picture we ever had.” 

A few weeks later I missed her. 
The children in her room said her 
family had moved farther back into 
the swamps and there was no way 
for her to get to school any more. 


—Mrs. H. L. Stevens, Alma, Ark. 
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Rural-School Charter Day 


LOIS M. 


CLARK 


Assistant Director, NEA Division of Rural Service 


CTOBER 4, 1946, the second an- 

niversary of the White House 
Conference on Rural Education, has 
been officially designated RURAL-SCHOOL 
CHARTER DAY. Schools and communities 
thruout the nation are asked to set aside 
this day for special consideration of the 
problems which challenged national 
leaders at the White House Confer- 
ence in October 1944. 

Much ef the significance of the White 
House Conference lay in the participa- 
tion of both school and nonschool lead- 
ers in considering the educational well- 
being of rural children and youth. Such 
joint efforts must be carried into every 
rural community in the nation. There, 
local school and community leaders 
must consider the achievements of their 
own schools and plan how to help in 
improving rural education thruout the 
nation. Rural people, as well as their 
city neighbors, need to appreciate more 
fully the significance of rural education 
in American life and to realize the tragic 
inadequacy of educational opportunities 
for rural children in many parts of the 
nation. 

This year’s observance of RURAL- 
SCHOOL CHARTER DAY will be devoted to 
consideration of the kind of education 
wanted and needed in rural communi- 
ties and to the determination of what 
can and must be done to achieve such 
education for all rural children. 


Local Observance 


It is recommended that every rural 
school or district hold a community 
meeting ON RURAL-SCHOOL CHARTER. DAY 
where the attention of the entire com- 
munity will be focused on the rights of 
rural children as set forth in A Charter 
of Education for Rural Children and 
on what can be done to attain these 
ights. The Charter, as a significant 
1uman document, should be presented 
in some formal but simple manner 
which will impress all persons assem- 
bled with the importance of its recom- 
mendations. 


This presentation may well be fol- 
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lowed by a brief talk or talks em- 
phasizing the importance of rural edu- 
cation to the nation as a whole, what 
rural education is like and what it needs 
in America today, and the status and 
needs of rural education in the home 
state. General discussion might follow 
on such questions as: What can and 
must we do to improve the educational 
opportunities of our local boys and 
girls? What can and must we do to 
improve rural education in our state? 
What can and must we do to help im- 
prove rural education in the nation? 


County-School Participation 


County superintendents will wish to 
make plans for countywide observance 
of RURAL-SCHOOL CHARTER DAY. The late 
summer or fall meeting of teachers will 
give opportunity to develop these plans 
cooperatively with teachers. Emphasis 
can be placed on those sections of the 
Charter which set forth goals the county 
is especially emphasizing. 

Superintendents may also assume re- 
sponsibility for securing for the county 
schools needed materials, information, 
and assistance. These may include, in 
addition to copies of the Charter and 
the official report of the White House 
Conference, such data on the status and 
problems of rural education in the home 
state as the state department of educa- 
tion or state education association may 
make available. 

Since the cooperation of lay groups 
is essential to achievement of the goals 
set forth in the Charter, county-school 
officials will wish to confer with farm 
organization leaders, PTA officers, ex- 
tension agents, editors of local papers, 
managers of radio stations, and others 
concerning ways in which they can 
share in observance of Charter Day. 


How State Education Associations 
May Help 

Officials of state education associations 

may assist by compiling, in cooperation 

with state education departments, data 

on the status and problems of rural 

education within the state. Such data 
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may be made generally available thry 
local education associations, offices of 
county superintendents, and official as. 
sociation publications. Pertinent mate. 
rials in state association journals may 
include notice in the calendar of com. 
ing events, data on the status and prob- 
lems of rural education in the state, and 
special feature articles. 


Participation of State Departments 
State departments of education will 
use this opportunity to place before the 
people the problems of rural education 
in the state and plans for solving them. 
Teachers, county superintendents, par- 
ent-teacher associations, farm organiza. 
tions, radio, the press, and others will 
turn to the state office for data relating 
to the status and problems of rural edu 
cation in the state for use in observing 
RURAL-SCHOOL CHARTER DAY. 


Observance by Teacher-Education 
Institutions 

RURAL-SCHOOL CHARTER DAY may be 
recognized by means of a college assem- 
bly or other collegewide observance 
which students help to plan. In addition, 
alert teacher-education institutions will 
make the resources of the college avail: 
able to schools, parent-teacher associa 
tions, and farm organizations in plan 
ning and conducting Charter Day 
meetings; utilize college or local radio 
facilities in carrying the story of rural 
education—its needs and problems—to 
the people; and plan with teachers-in 
training how they may observe Charter 
Day in the schools in which they will 
be employed after .graduation. 


Other Groups 


Parent-teacher associations, farm or 
ganizations, and other agencies wishing 
to participate in Charter Day should 
confer with state and county educa 
tional leaders concerning ways of pro 
moting the purposes of Charter Da) 
within’ the state or county. Many will 
arrange to include discussion of the 
needs and problems of rural education 
in the year’s program, relating this. 
where possible, to local plans for the 
observance of Charter Day and em 
phasizing especially the responsibility o! 
the public in bringing about needed im- 
provements in the work of the schools. 
They will wish to encourage their mem 
bers to listen to nationwide and local 
radio broadcasts on Friday, October 4. 
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HERWOOD DODGE SHANK- 


LAND, who retired on August 31 







from the secretaryship of the AASA, 
was born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth—a charming personality. To 
know him is to like him; but he seems 
to be blissfully unaware of this unbeat- 
able asset. Instead of trying to take ad- 
vantage of it, he has climbed to success 
the hard way. He is a student of human 
nature, a selftrained diplomat, a scholar, 
and a gentleman. He is an authority on 
education, a thoro student of Civil War 
history, an interesting conversationalist, 
a careful business-man, and an able 
executive, 

S. D. has a real talent for friendship. 
This is not a glad-handing sort of cama- 
raderie, but a genuine, deep, and lasting 
loyalty to those who win his esteem. 
He does not assume a special manner 
in the presence of the great and near- 
great. A true democrat, he is as friendly, 
casual, and unaffected with a high-rank- 
ing official as with a child of six, and all 
respond with equal readiness to his ob- 
viously sincere regard. 

His love of life is contagious. He 
seems to invest with glamour every- 
thing he does or says. When he is pres- 
ent, a snack at a roadside lunch-wagon 
becomes a real occasion. A trip to a 
battlefield becomes a royal procession. 
Plans are carefully worked out in ad- 
vance, bulletins issued, accommodations 
checked, the comfort of all provided for. 

A conversation with S. D. S. is an 
event. The most trivial subjects seem 
momentous. Before he begins to speak, 
he creates a feeling of expectancy in his 
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listeners, by a secretive, almost impish 
smile, the elegant angle of his cigar, the 
dramatic pause, and the unconceited 
amusement at his own jokes. His timing 
is perfect. His language is downright 
“Shanklandish.” Yet he listens to other 
people’s stories, too, and shows by his 
pertinent comments that he enjoys them. 
Serious subjects never seem heavy or 
boring when he is discussing them. He 
has the art of making abstract ideas 
concrete. Even military history becomes 
intriguing. 

He is far from extravagant, but has 
excellent taste, and wears his clothes 
with an air. His hat is set at a jaunty 
angle, and his suit always seems to have 
just the right cut. He likes good clothes, 
good food, good books, and good com- 
pany, which is partly why he is such 
good company himself. 

With all these attractive characteris- 
tics, S. D. has qualities of true greatness. 
He 


big problems. He has the art of recog- 


is able to grasp, and grapple with, 


nizing the heart of a situation, analyz- 
ing the difficulties involved, and finding 
a solution for them. Besides being a good 
strategist, he has that “infinite capacity 
for taking pains,” which, according to 
Emerson, constitutes real genius. 

He is as modest as he is capable. He 
loves to discourse about his shortcom- 
ings and his faults. He orates at length 
on his inability to do even the simplest 
household chores. One suspects that he 
is not so inept as he pretends to be. 
Doubtless he feels that with such an 
efficient partner in the matrimonial firm, 
he does not need to exert himself, do- 
mestically. 

Doubtless, every one who has ever 
met S. D. knows that he was born in 
Willoughby, Ohio, and spent many 
happy and profitable years there. Very 
few acquaintances have not learned that 
Willoughby is one of the outstanding 
communities in the USA. Those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of his home 
have laughed as he teases Mrs. Shank- 
land about their courtship. According 
to his story, he was far behind in the 
competition for the hand of the fair 


Ethel. As a young highschool teacher 
with her as a pupil, he found that 
he had to reprimand her on occasion 
since she was “so full of the dickens.” 
The unfolding elaborate yarn contains 
such suspense that it is with relief that 
one realizes that he did win her after all. 

S. D.’s life in Ohio was preparatory 
for, the later years in Washington. He ts 
was initiated into the profession by 
service as a highschool science teacher, 
principal, and superintendent at Wil- 
loughby. In 1909 he became superin 
tendent of the School 
Girls, an vocational 
which established a notable record for 
wise guidance and preparation. Com 
munity 


{ 


Andrews for 


endowed school 


affairs—church, schoolboard 
Boy Scouts, lodge, community fund. 
and politics—absorbed many hours. A; 
a member of the state legislature from 
1906-1911 he fought and won many 
battles for education. The best interest 
of children and youth have always beet 
his major goal. 

In 1922 the NEA Department of Su 
perintendence [today known as th 
School Ad 


ministrators| called him to Washington 


American Association of 
as secretary. Quickly he threw himself 
into the widening breach between the 
department and the NEA. Attention 
was turned from the differences be 
tween classroom teachers and adminis 


trators to the fight for better schools 





Shoulder to shoulder he has stood with 
Secretary Crabtree and later with Secre 
tary Givens in directing the organized 
forces of American education. 
Would it be possible, after getting » 
acquainted with S. D., not to love Mrs. 
Shankland, Willoughby, Western Re 
serve, the Andrews School for Girls, the 
town house in Washington, D. C., the 
country cottage on Lake Erie, the ofh« 
force down at headquarters, the AASA 
the NEA, and the USA? Could one 
know him very long and not become 
student of the Civil War, an ardent ad 
mirer of Robert E. Lee and of Stonew il] 
Jackson, and a devoted friend of Abr 
ham Lincoln? No one could know S. D 


and not be a better person for it. 
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ATHENIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


OW can we secure members for our 

local association?” If all locals had 
a record such as that of the City Education 
Association, Athens, Georgia, for 1943-46, 
there would be no such question, for 
teachers would be likely to ask: “How can 
we secure membership in our local asso- 
ciation?” 

Just what did the Athens local do that 
made its influence felt? Why were its 
members interested? 

Anyone tends to be more interested in 
an organization if he is actively working 
in it. The Athens group worked as a unit. 
There was participation by almost 100% 
of the membership in some activity during 
the three-year period. Most of the com- 
mittees functioned efficiently. 

Here are some of the things they accom- 
plished thru splendid leadership and team- 
work: 

For teacher welfare—The association: 

Gave attention to sick or bereaved mem- 
bers. 

Made a serious effort to welcome new 
teachers and to give them a sense of “be- 
longing.” 

Held social meetings with emphasis on 
professional unity and friendliness. 

Held practical and challenging programs 
at all meetings. 

Made a thoro study of teacher retirement 
systems and of the Georgia Retirement 
Law before going into the State Retire- 
ment System. 

Thru the superintendent, persuaded the 
board of education to carry group hospitali- 
zation. 

Studied annually the salaries of teachers 
over the nation. 

Appeared for three consecutive years be- 
fore the finance committee of the board of 
education, asking for a raise in teachers 
salaries and improvement of salary sched- 
ule. The raises granted during the three 
years amounted to 20°/ with a small con- 
sideration given to the master-degree 
teacher for longevity of service. 

Suggested nine factors to the finance 
committee of the board of education and 
the superintendent for improvement of 
teacher policy, with emphasis on _profes- 
sional inservice growth and further incre- 
ments in the salary schedule. 

Suggested the superintendent’s recom- 
mendation in his annual report to the board 
for 1944-45 that the board consider leave 
of absence for teachers to do advanced 
study, with full pay. 

Submitted recently to the board a new 
salary schedule and policy, worked out 
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by the superintendent and the association, 
incorporating all increases made, more in- 
crements, and opportunity for further in- 
crements, on the basis of professional 
growth and other factors to be decided 
later; recognition of A.B.-degree teachers 
for longevity of service; submitted with the 
understanding that all provisos be im- 
proved and salary schedule revised when 
more money is obtained from city, state, or 
federal government. 

Made a survey of teachers’ working 
hours, showing a range of from 341 hours 
to 75% hours per week, with an average 
of 46 hours per week. 

Furthermore, the association: 
and adopted a constitution. 

Carried on correspondence promptly. 

Had a planned yet flexible agenda for 
all regular and called meetings of the 
executive board. 

Kept the members informed on all work 
thru form letters, principals, and build- 
ing committee members. Circulated and 
then filed Leaders Letters, Research Bul- 
letins, and other important material sent 
from GEA and NEA. 

Issued certificates of life membership 
to retired members. Prepared and printed 
association stationery, life certificate mem- 
bership cards, and unified membership 
cards. 

Distributed and circulated materials on 
salaries, cost of living, principles of build- 
ing salary schedules, ethics, retirement, 
“The People’s Peace,” bulletins based on 
study of education in relation to business 
as made by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Made a survey of the courses teachers 
are interested in studying during the sum- 
mer and winter to meet better the needs 
in schools. (The teaching of reading and 
art led the list.) 

Cooperated with the superintendent in 
curriculum, with much progress made. 

Helped put over a bond issue for a new 
highschool building and other school im- 
provements. 


Held free and open meetings—a decided 
step forward. 

Agreed to sponsor a Future Teachers of 
America Club at Athens Highschool. 

And left $105.92 in the treasury! 

But the activities of the association did 
not stop there. The group: 

Carried on a splendid public relations 
and teacher leadership program in the 
community, . 

Observed American Education Week, 
with radio programs two years, a program 


Wrote 
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Our Affiliated Local Associations 


for Rotary Club one year, using a sum- 
mary of the book, Education for All 
American Youth, and school exhibits in 
store windows one year; held visitors’ day 
one year; secured 270 inches of educa- 
tional advertisements one year, and 250 
inches of articles on Athens schools another 
year. 

Wrote letters two years to presidents of 
all local clubs in the interest of education 
for the public welfare. 

Kept the public informed about Athens 
schools thru periodic newspaper articles. 

Participated extensively in war work. 
Attended clinics and supper meetings in 
the interest of the local unit. 

Held dinner meetings with national 
speakers, members of the board of educa- 
tion, the City Council, presidents of civic 
clubs, and key citizens of the community 
present. 

Conducted radio programs in the in- 
terest of peace. 

Aided highschool students in their study 
of the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Constitution of UNESCO. 

Sent letters to senators and representa- 
tives in Congress urging their support of 
UNESCO. 

And that still is not all. The association: 
Recognized that no one lives to himself 
alone; that the professional interests and 
welfare of the state and national groups 
are of concern to the local group; that 
we must work together for the good of all. 
In this spirit the association: 

Sent delegates to the district, state, and 
national meetings. 

Contributed to the GEA Victory Fund 
and to the NEA War and Peace Fund. 

Studied state and national educational 
problems. 

Affiliated with NEA. Adopted the uni- 
fied membership plan. 

Had 100°%% membership in local, state, 
and national associations for three years. 

Worked diligently for Federal Aid and a 
50°, increase in the state salary schedule. 

Lest the reader think that there is noth- 
ing more to be done, the association officers 
made 14 recommendations for considera- 
tion during 1946-47! 

Permeating the entire program was an 
emphasis on the need for better teaching 
and the privileges and opportunities of 
teachers for the building of character. 

The success of the Athens local associa- 
tion came because it had dynamic, 1- 
spiring leadership and a_ constructive, 
forward-looking program that defined the 
needs of its members and the profession as 
a whole, and then proceeded to work to 
ward meeting those needs. In Athens the 
attitude is not: “I can’t afford to belong. 
Rather, it is: “I can’t afford not to belong 4 























Mrs. John T. Bristow 


Alabama 


Walter T. Helms 
Californis 


Howard Andrews 
Idaho 


Eugene W. Pruitt 


Maryland 


Procter R. Hug 


Nevada 


E. E. Battles 
Oklahoma 


Elizabeth Koch 


Texas 


Theron J. Cole 
Alaska 


Lawson J. Cantrell 
District of Columbia 


Mrs. H. S. MacFarland Harold C. Whiteside 


Connecticut Delaware.” 


Lyle N. Slonecker 


Colorado Mrs, Eunah Holden 


Florida 


W. R. Mcintosh. 
Illinois 


Mrs, Anita Oldham’ 


Carl T. Feelhaver” 
Indiana 


‘Towa 


Adron Doran 
Kentucky 


Mrs. Lula Mae Jones / 
Mississippi 


Elmer A. Mueller 


Lae B. Durham 
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Raymon W. Eldridge 
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C. W. Phillips 


Charles C. Ward | 
North Carolina 


Bertha Lawrence New York 
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Murray H. Watson 


New Hampshire New Mexico 
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Cathleen M. Champlin Luls Muniz Souffront Joseph H. Stannard Mrs. Loulse G. Carson 


Mrs. Una B. Inch ae ten Pusrte Rico Rhode Island South Carolina 


Oregon 
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cr Miler Wie Wee 


Frederic T. Giles 
irginia Washington 


Lyman C. Hunt G. 


James E. Haslam 
Utah Vermont 
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Milton B. Lambert 
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PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


Our NEA President for 1946-47 


Pearl A. Wanamaker, elected president 
of the NEA at the Buffalo meeting, will 
give to the Association and the profession 
an able leadership in this first and impor- 
tant year of the Victory Action Program. 

Mrs. Wanamaker has had broad experi- 
ence in both educational and legislative 
leadership. Now State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Washington State, 
she has served as elementary- and rural- 
school teacher and county superintendent 
of schools. As a member of the State House 
of Representatives and then of the State 
Senate, Mrs. Wanamaker led the fight for 
the many major improvements in the 
school program of Washington achieved 
during her terms of office. 

Mrs. Wanamaker has served four years 
on the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and the AASA. She comes 
from a state that contributed double its 
quota to the War and Peace Fund; that 
was one of the first to adopt the Five-Year 
Program; and that has achieved in two 


years more than its four-year quota under 
that program. 


To the Teachers of America: 


The presidency of the NEA is a great 
privilege, a heavy responsibility, and a 
stirring challenge. I shall give my best to it. 
I earnestly ask your cooperation and help. 
We can build the united profession we seek 
only by hard work and sacrifice for the 
common cause. The Victory Action Pro- 
gram which was adopted by our Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Buffalo is the most 
important step ever taken by our pro- 
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Know Your NEA 


fession. It asks that our local, state, and 
national associations become one in struc- 
ture as great teachers have always been 
one in spirit. 

The Victory Program asks that we make 
ourselves strong that we may do our full 
part in a world of free men. We have made 
an inspiring beginning. Let us go forward 
with vigor. The first step is for every 
state and local association to adopt the 
Victory Action Program in principle. The 
second step is to adopt and to put into 
effect at the earliest possible date unified 
dues in local, state, and national associa- 
tions. The third step is to work for each 
area the lines of action which can be effec- 
tively undertaken. Let us set goals high 
enough to challenge our entire member- 
ship to put forth its best effort. We as 
teachers occupy places of leadership. The 
opportunity is ours to build as we have 
never built. before. Let us make the most 
of it. Now is the time—Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, president. 


Worldwide Distribution for NEA Film 


The U. S. Department of State has asked 
permission to shorten Assignment Tomor- 


row, add foreign language commentaries, 
and give it worldwide distribution. 


NEA Dues 


The Representative Assembly at its 
Pittsburgh meeting in 1944 increased the 
regular NEA membership dues from $2 
to $3. This Representative Assembly was 
composed of 969 classroom teachers, 225 
superintendents, 263 principals, and 104 
representing miscellaneous groups such as 
college presidents, librarians, deans, and 


executive secretaries of state associations. 


More than Tolerance 


“T can make a good start with that,” 
will be the reaction of many busy teachers 
and administrators after reading the com. 
pact 32-page pamphlet, More than Toler. 
ance, recently issued by the NEA Defense 
Commission as part of its program for 
intergroup education. The bulletin is based 
on a survey by the NEA Research Division 
of promising school practices thruout the 
country. Order from NEA. 15¢. Usual 
quantity discounts. Cash must accompany 
all orders for $1 or less. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEA HISTORY 
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DRAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


On a warm August day in 1857 educators—41 men and two women— 
from a dozen states met in the Athenaeum Building in Philadelphia in 
response to an invitation by presidents of ten state teachers associations 
and organized the National Teachers’ Association, forerunner of the 
NEA. One of our Journat artists has visualized the scene for us. We see 
at the table Zalmon Richards of Washington, D. C., newly elected presi- 
dent, and W. E. Sheldon, first secretary. For details of this historic meet- 


ing, see the 160- 


age NEA History, which 
NEA for so¢. pag istory, which may be secured from the 
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NEA OFFICERS 1946-47 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, president, state 
supt. of public instruction, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

William G. Carr, associate secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth St, N. W., Washington 6, 
1; 4. 

Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D..G. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer, associate profes- 
sor of education, 232 Vincent Blvd., 
Alliance, Ohio 


Honorary President 
John Dewey, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, president 

F. L. Schlagle, junior past president; supt. 
of schools, Kansas City 16, Kans. 

Leonard L. Bowman, first vicepresident; 
viceprincipal, highschool, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Edgar G. Doudna, chairman, Board of 
Trustees; Board of Normal School Re- 
gents, Madison, Wis. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer 

Helen Holt, principal, Webster School, 
Alameda, Calif. 

L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana 
High School Athletic Assn., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Glenn E. Snow, president, Dixie Jr. Col- 
lege, St. George, Utah 

William S. Taylor, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 


Board of Trustees 

Edgar G. Doudna, chairman 1948] 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, president 

A. C, Flora, secretary, supt. of schools, 
Columbia, S. C. [1949] 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl, RFD 1, Casco Point, 
Wayzata, Minn. [1947] 

Florence Hale, editor, The Grade Teacher, 
Box 873, Darien, Conn. [1950] 


Vicepresidents 


Leonard L. Bowman, first vicepresident 
- R. Amerine, teacher, Mound Jr. High- 
school, Columbus, Ohio 

Frank E. Bass, asst. secretary, Tennessee 
Education Assn., 409-7th Avenue N., 
Nashville 

Esther M, Czerwonky, viceprin., Eight- 
_centh St. School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clarence M, Dannelly, supt., Montgom- 
ery County and City Schools, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Raymon W. Eldridge, prin., Lawrence 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Everett R, Erickson, professor of educa- 
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NEA OFFICERS 1946-47 


tion, Univ. of Alaska. College, Alaska 
Thomas A. Francis, supt., Lackawanna 
County Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Edward <A. Keener, prin., John Hay 
School, Chicago, III. 
J. Cloyd Miller, supt. of schools, Deming, 
N. Mex. 
Mrs. W. D. Rice, teacher, Winthrop 

Training School, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Dorothy Travis, teacher, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Highschool, 


State Directors 


Alabama—H. G. Greer, supt., Monroe 
County Schools, Monroeville [1947] 
Alaska—Sara J. Fernald, Box 557, Sitka 

[1947 | 

Arizona—Alice bi Vail, Highschool, Tu- 
scon | 1949 | 

Arkansas—H. R. Pyle, asst. commissioner 
of education, Little Rock | 1949 | 

California—Leland M. Pryor, Pasadena Jr. 
College, Pasadena 4 [1948] 

—Malcolm P. Murphy, prin., Sacra- 
mento Senior Highschool, Sacramento 
[1949] 

Colorado—Craig P. Minear, executive sec- 
retary, Colo. Education Assn., 230 Cor- 
onado Bldg., Denver 2 | 1947] 

Connecticut—Albert C. Merriam, 
Chapel St., New Haven [1949] 

Delaware—John Shilling, asst. state supt. 
of public instruction, Dover [1947] 

District of Columbia—Mrs. Mary S. Resh, 
prin., Burdick Vocational Highschool, 
Washington 11, D. C. [1948] 

Florida—C. Marguerite Morse, Clearwater 
Highschool, Clearwater [1949] 

Georgia—M. D. Collins, state supt. of 
schools, Atlanta [1948] 

Hawaii—James R. McDonough, executive 
secretary, Hawaii Education Assoct- 
ation, Schuman Bldg., Honolulu [1949] 

Idaho—W. W. Christensen, supt. of 
schools, Idaho Falls [1947] 

Illinois—Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago | 1948] 

Indiana—L. V. Phillips, commissioner, 
Indiana Highschool Athletic Assn., In- 
dianapolis [1948] 

Iowa—Gerald W. Kirn, supt. of schools, 
Council Bluffs [1949] 

Kansas—F. L. Schlagle, supt. of schools, 
Kansas City [1948] 

Kentucky—Richard E. Jaggers, State De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort 

[1948] 

Louisiana—L. P. Terrebonne, supt., Iber- 
ville Parish Schools, Labuave Ave., 
Plaquemine [1947] ; 

Maine—Linwood J. Kelley, prin., Lewis- 
ton Highschool, Lewiston [1949] 

Maryland—Eugene W. Pruitt, supt., Fred- 
erick County Schools, Frederick | 1947] 

Massachusetts—Everett J. McIntosh, 62 
Front St., Weymouth [1947] 
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Michigan—Mary Ellen Lewis, 815 E. Ann 
St.. Ann Arbor [1947] 
Minnesota—Herbert R. Peterson. E. Jr. 
Highschool, Duluth | 1947 | 
Mississippi- -H. V. Cooper, 
schools, Vicksburg | 1948 | 
Missouri—Grace 


supt. ol 


Riggs, —viceprincipal. 
Manual High and Vocational School 
Kansas City 6 [1948] 

Montana—M. P. Moe, executive secretary, 
Mont. Education Assn., 403-5 
Block. Helena | 1949 | 


Pow eT 


Nebraska—Pearl Donoho, 3518 Burt St 
Omaha 3 [1947] 
Nevada—| 1948] 


New Hampshire—Daniel W. MacLean, 
headmaster, Highschool, Berlin [1949] 
New Jersey—Mrs. Lelia Brown Thomas. 
525 Clifton Ave., Newark [1948 
New Mexico—R. J. Mullins, exec. 
tary, New Mexico Educational 
114 East Marcy, Sante Fe | 1949 
New York—Mrs. Marguerite Welch, 165 
Searlwyn Road, Syracuse 
North Carolina—Bertha 
Inn, Elizabeth City | 1947 

North Dakota—F. Ray Rogers, supt. of 
schools, Carrington [1948] 

Ohio—Helen Bradley, 2401 Salutaris, Cin- 
cinnati | 1948] 
—H. C. Roberson, asst. prin., South 
Highschool, Lima [1948] 

Oklahoma—W. Max Chambers, supt. of 
schools, Okmulgee | 1949] 

Oregon—Carl E. Aschenbrenner, 
Parish Jr. Highschool, Salem | 

Pennsylvania—Harvey E. Gayman, ex 
ecutive secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn., Harrisburg [1948] 
—Mabel Studebaker, 426 East Tenth 
St., Erie [1949 | 

Puerto Rico—Jose Joacquin Rivera, Box 
66, Camuy | 1948] 

Rhode Island—Marie R. Howard, prin., 


SCCTC 


Assn., 


1945 


Cooper, 


Duke 


prin., 
1949 | 


Carpenter St. School, Providence | 1947 | 
South Carolina—S. David Stoney, prin., 
Bennett School, Charleston 6 [1948] 
South Dakota—Frank Gellerman, field 
secretary, South Dakota Education 
Assn., 218 S. Main Ave., Sioux Falls 

[1948] 
Tennessee—Wilson New, prin., Stair 
Technical Highschool, Knoxville [ 1949 | 


Texas—Mrs. Virginia Lee Link, Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine | 1947 

Utah—John T. Wahlquist, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City [1948] 

Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin, prin., High 
school, Brattleboro | 1947 | 

Virginia—Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 
West Seminary Ave., Richmond 22 
[1947 | 

Washington—Grace C. Campbell, 627 E. 
Ninth Ave., Spokane ro | 1949] 

West Virginia—Jessic Cunningham, class 
room teacher, 19 Walnut Ave., Wheel 
ing |1949| . 

Wisconsin—George R. Rankin, 1315 South 
30th St., Milwaukee | 1947 | 

Wyoming—Clyde W. Kurtz, 
schools, District #1, Evanston [1949] 
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Se 
Worth McClure 


Dr. McClure, who succeeds Mr. Shank- 
land as executive secretary of the AASA, 
was the president of the organization 
1943-44 and visited that year the United 
Kingdom at the invitation of the British 
Ministry of Information. Two JouRNAL 
articles told the informative story of that 
trip—“This Is England” [Feb. 1944] and 
“The Schools of England Carry On” [ Mar. 
1944]. Dr. McClure comes to the School 
Administrators from the superintendency of 
University City, Mo. He was superintend- 
ent of schools in Seattle, Washington, from 
1930 to 1944. A native of Iowa, he has a 
doctor’s degree from Columbia University. 

The Nation’s Schools says of Dr. Mc- 
Clure: “He is courageous, far-visioned, and 
seasoned; he brings to his new office an 
unusually high standard of professional 
excellence. He will be a worthy successor to 
Sherwood Shankland.” 


NEA Department of Rural Education 


Increasingly, administrators serving 
county or comparable rural areas thruout 
the nation, are expressing the need to 
understand and work together on the 
common problems peculiar to their office. 
In response to this need a national confer- 
ence of county superintendents is being 
planned September 19-21, in Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Sponsored by the Division of County 
Superintendents of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education, this conference is the 
first nationwide meeting planned exclu- 
sively to consider the problems of the 3400 
school administrators whose leadership is 
the key to educational advancement in 
rural areas. A chief feature will be a series 
of work sessions on reorganization, trans- 
portation, school finance, teacher supply, 
inservice education, the rural schoolboard, 
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and the county superintendent’s duties and 
problems. Outstanding national leaders in 
rural life and education will give inspira- 
tion and direction to the work of-the con- 
ference. 


National Council for the Social Studies 


All social studies teachers are urged to 
attend the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
this NEA Department to be held in Boston 
November 28-30. An unusually rich and 
varied program is being planned, utilizing 
the extensive historical and educational 
resources of New England. 

The meeting will open on Thanksgiving 
Day in Plymouth, Massachusetts, where 
Thanksgiving dinner will be served. Fol- 
lowing the dinner George Denny will 
broadcast his celebrated “Town Meeting 
of the Air” program to a nationwide 
audience. 

November 29 and 30 will be devoted to 
general sessions, section meetings, visits 
to historical spots, and also to social 
activities. 

The completed program will be available 
on request early in November. For addi- 
tional information about the meeting, write 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secre- 
tary, National Council for the Social 


Studies, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Elementary School Principals 


President—Marjorie Walters, Harrison 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

First Vicepresident—Lester J. Nielson, 
724 Windsor St. Granite District, Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah 

Second Vicepresident—Thomas_ E. 
Pierce, Box 3771, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton 

Third Vicepresident—Florence Gabriel, 
Malvern School, Malvern and Falmouth 
Roads, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Fourth Vicepresident—Edwon L. Riggs, 
Creighton School, School District 14, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fifth Vicepresident—Mrs. Blanche L. 
Schmidt, Box 426, Dos Palos, Calif. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Florine 
Howes Elrey, 9 Vernon Avenue, Batavia, 
N. Y.; Raymon W. Eldridge, Lawrence 
School, Brookline, Mass.; Eugene H. Har- 
rington, Ebert School, Denver, Colo.; 
Laura E. Kellar, Vanport City Schools, 
Portland 17, Oreg. 

Executive Secretary—Eva G. Pinkston, 


1201 16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 
ac. 


Department Meetings 


Twelve of the Association’s depart- 
ments held brief meetings in connection 


with the Buffalo meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 
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Bic. OE A sais x 
Helen Manley 
President of the American Association 

for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 

reation, Miss Manley recently left the 
public schools of University City, Missouri, 
to join the staff of the U. S. Office of 

Education. Other officers of this NEA De- 

partment include: 
President-elect—Vaughn S. Blanchard, 

public schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Past president—William L. Hughes, 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vicepresident, health education—Frank 

S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, 

Washington 25, D. C. Vicepresident, phys- 

ical education—Ruth Evans, public-school 

system, Springfield, Mass. Vicepresident, 
recreation—Dorothea M. Lensch, Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation, Portland, Oreg. 

These officers, in addition to Executive 

Secretary Ben W. Miller and six district 

representatives, comprise the departments 

board of directors. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


The business of the Department was 
conducted on a delegate basis at the annual 
NEA Convention at Buffalo in July, where 
over 700 delegates registered. Officers ot 
the Department for 1946-47 are: 

President — Mary Titus, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Vicepresident—Mary Virginia Mortis, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Secretary—Mrs. Ila M. Nixon, North 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Executive Secretary—Hilda Maehling, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Director exofficio—Mrs. Beulah Keeton 
Walker, Dallas, Texas 

Regional directors: Northeastern, Regina 
E. Smith; southeastern, Jessie P. Fugett: 
northcentral, Virginia Kinnaird; southcen- 
tral, Marie A. Ernst; northwestern, Martha 
Shull; southwestern, Robert J. Hannelly. 
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NEA-State Association Membership Achievement, 19 


















‘ft PROFESSION has made gains in the direction of any state. Other notable gains are Kentucky 1823; Georgia Ba 
unification of which we may all be justly proud. To have 1720; North Carolina 1519; Arkansas 1367; Illinois 1219; a ey 
held our own this year in the face of increases in state and Mississippi 814; Kansas 742. To the thousands of leaders who ‘Sone 
national membership dues which were adopted after the Five- have contributed their influence, time, talent, and money to re Y 
Year Program was begun, would have been equivalent to make these outstanding gains toward the unified profession, i 
gaining at least one-fifth of the program, whereas actually we heartiest appreciation and congratulations. wat eh 
have made a total NEA membership gain of 9368. Thirty- Membership is like friendship—you give and you take, eed Bae 
five states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska Emphasize three important points: f 

have achieved one or more stars as shown in the table on this One, our profession negds the strong voice which a united rat 

page. Washington made the largest gain of any state—2235— membership gives. Two, our profession needs funds to carry 7 
reaching a total of 11,010. Next comes Montana with a gain on a program that is big enough to influence local, state, ae 

of 2054—reaching a total of 3190, nearly three times her national, and world policy. Three, each of us needs the re- Se: 
former membership. Both Montana and Washington are newed faith and the professional growth and the satisfac- AE 31 
unified-dues states. Pennsylvania with a membership of tion which comes from sacrifice for a cause greater than ad Ya 


32,787—a gain of 1216—holds the largest membership of himself. ee 
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Atomic Control—At least 500 represen- 
tatives from the nation’s leading organiza- 
tions spent July 15 and 16 in Washington 
studying the problems of and proposals for 
world control of atomic energy. The group 
met under the auspices of the National 
Committee on Atomic Information and its 
70 sponsoring organizations. 


New Chinese Ambassador—Dr. V. 
K. Wellington Koo is the new Chinese am- 
bassador to the United States. He replaces 
Dr. Wei Tao-ming. Dr. Koo is a graduate 
of Columbia University and an able and 
experienced diplomat. ; 


Cancer Research— Approximately 
$50,000 in grants to selected American uni- 
versities for cancer research has been ap- 
proved by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil. 


Washington’s Kin Nominated— 
George Washington’s nephew, five times 
removed, has been nominated as assistant 


solicitor general of the U.S. He is George 
T. Washington of Ohio. 


Rivers and Harbors—Legislation pro- 
posing an ultimate expenditure of a billion 
dollars for navigation, flood control, hydro- 
electric, and related works has been passed 


by both houses of Congress and sent to the 
President. 


Junior Police and Citizens Corps— 
Police Officer Oliver A. Cowan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., assigned to a particularly 
difficult neighborhood, has been unusually 
successful in directing normal youthful 
“gang’’ instincts into wholesome channels. 
As a result of securing the confidence and 
cooperation of the boys, and helping them 
to do constructive rather than destructive 
things, street lamps are no longer smashed, 
store windows are intact, alleys are being 
cleaned up. “For,” say the boys “this is 
our part of town and we’re going to do 
something about it.” 


Every 20.1 Seconds—The crime in- 
crease so far this year is even greater than 
the 12.4 percent increase for 1945, says 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. And every 
20.1 seconds last year a serious crime was 
committed; every 6.4 minutes someone was 
raped, feloniously assaulted, or slain. 

The vast army of criminals in this coun- 
try is ten times greater numerically than 
the number of students in our colleges and 
universities. There are seven times as naanvy 
criminals in America as there are teachers. 

Hoover attributes the crime wave to a 
recession of moral fortitude, laxity in par- 
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ental control, lowered moral standards, 
social and economic conditions, and abuse 
and maladministration of the penal system. 
He emphasized laxity in parental control, 
saying: “A lack of interest in the funda- 
mentals of matrimony, in the proper rear- 
ing of children, is a cause for concern and 
is contributing to delinquency.” 

He pointed out that too often the small 
crimes that precede great ones are perpe- 
trated by youngsters still under home in- 
fluence. “Every home in America must be- 
come a sanctuary for good citizenship, and 
not, as in many instances today, a breeding 
place for criminals. . . . If all parents ful- 
filled their obligations to their children we 
would soon experience a sharp decline in 
crime. 

“Rather than indulge in criticism of our 
youth today,” Mr. Hoover said, “our first 
job should be to set for them an example 
to follow in model homes where the tenets 
of good citizenship, the principles of right, 
and the fundamentals of democracy are not 
only taught but daily practiced. The home 
is the most important factor in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency.” 


Educators as Legislators—According 
to Educator’s Washington Dispatch for 
March 21, every fifth legislator on Capitol 
Hill has at some time been identified with 
education, either as teacher, executive, col- 
lege official, or member of boards of edu- 
cation. The check showed that 56 repre- 
sentatives and 14 senators taught school at 
all levels; 13 representatives and three sen- 
ators served as principals or superintend- 
ents; nine senators and 13 representatives 
have been or are on boards of trustees or 
boards of regents; three senators and 13 
representatives have served on boards of 
public education. 

Representative Murdock [ Ariz.] devoted 
22 years as an instructor in higher educa- 
tional institutions of Arizona; Senator Ful- 
bright [ Ark.] taught at the George Wash- 
ington University and served as president 
of the University of Arkansas. Repre- 
sentative Gifford [Mass.] taught school for 
ten years; Representative Carnahan [Mo.] 
has been identified with education since 
he began teaching at 17; Senator Thomas 
| Utah] was professor of political science at 
the University of Utah. 

Among women solons: Representative 
Margaret Chase Smith [Maine] taught 
school; Representative Chase Going Wood- 
house [Conn.] was an instructor at Con- 
necticut and Smith colleges; and Repre- 
sentative Edith N. Rogers [ Mass. ] is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Rogers 
Hall Schoel. 


Savings and Deficit—According to 
an analysis by the U. S. Treasury, the 
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Federal Government during the six years 
1940-45 failed to cover its expenditures by 
$209,000,000,000 which was the cumul, 
tive deficit. In contrast, state and local go, 
ernments had a surplus of %8,000,000,00 
while individuals and corf rations wer, 
left with $201,000,000,000 after paying 
their taxes and current consumption. 


Congress Reorganized—The LaFol. 
lette-Monroney plan for reorganization oj 
Congress has been adopted in many esse: 
tial respects. The measure streamlines com 
mittees, modernizes procedures, and raises 
the pay of members. 


U. S. Population—The Census Bureau 
reports a population of 140,386,509 o1 
January 1, 1946. 


New Budget Chief—James FE. Web) 
of Oxford, N. C., has been named budvet 
director by President Truman to repla 
Harold D, Smith who resigned to becom 
vicepresident of the world bank. 


OPA—The new bill passed by Congress 
provides for a Decontrol Board that wi! 
have power to decide which items are sul 
ject to price controls. Members are Roy L. 
Thompson, president, Federal Land Bank 
of New Orleans; Daniel W. Bell, former 
undersecretary of the Treasury; an 
George H. Mead, Dayton, Ohio, a men 
ber of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 


Housing Delay—Housing Administra 
tor Wilson W. Wyatt stated late in Jul 
that “very potent lobby groups” were re 
sponsible for the failure of the Hous: 
Banking Committee to report out the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. H« 
thought there was still a possibility ot 
action before Congress adjourns but could 
not call it a “probability.” 


Tideland Oil—The Senate has voted to 
surrender to the states title to billions ot 
dollars worth of oil land claimed by the 
U.S. The House passed the same measure 
a year ago. Powerful lobbies backed the 
measure. The bill gives all land under the 
sea for three miles off the coast to the 
states. There are fortunes in oil under this 


land. 


Forty-ninth State—Territory of Hawa! 
is seeking full status as a state. One pro 
posal to get the extra star on the flag 1s 
have seven rows of seven stars instead 0! 
six rows of eight. 


D. C. Teachers Salaries Upped—s ’ 
we go to press only the President's sign 4 
ture is needed on a measure which wi! ; 
increase teachers’ salaries $450. 
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We must live by the Charter. 
That is the only road to peace. 
—sECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES 


N a long-ago September 39 men in a 
l small meeting place at Philadelphia 
signed their names to a paper which a 
great English statesman called “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” On the convention roll of 55 
members were many of the most prom- 
inent names in America. The members 
had been in session since May. There 
were many lengthy debates upon which 
hung the destiny of a nation—of a world 
that was freeing itself from despotism. 

That event was news. But there were 
no radio microphones to carry the 
speeches of the convention to the peo- 
ple; no telegraph wires to click out the 
story for waiting pressmen. There were 
no reporters present. What history re- 
cords as one of the most significant as- 
semblies of all time had no news cov- 
erage at all in the sense in which that 
phrase is used today. 

It was some years before the Constitu- 
tion found a place in the schools, where 
it was destined to become the funda- 
mental document of studies in Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

In September 1946 another assembly 
fraught with significance for the future 
calls its members together for the first 
time on American soil. This meeting 
of the United Nations will become in a 
flash the center of the world’s attention. 
Arrangements for the accommodation 
of the press and radio are as complete 
as arrangements for the delegates them- 
selves. Every important issue will appear 
within the hour in banner headlines 
around the world. Analysts, commenta- 
tors, and the assembly members them- 
selves will speak directly to an audience 
of millions at their own firesides. 

Upon the successful operation of the 
United Nations organization depends 
the peace of the world, even, as many 
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PAUL-HENRI SPAAK OF BELGIUM 


First president of UN Assembly 


leading statesmen say, the very exist- 
ence of the world as we know it. The 
occasion is one which will be ignored 
in no American school. The Charter of 
the United Nations, its objectives, and 
achievements will be the object of special 
study thruout the school year ahead—a 
study which may appropriately begin in 
that sense of reality and significance as- 
sociated with all great events near at 
hand. The radio adds the touch of im- 
mediacy. In that service the National 
Broadcasting Company cooperates with 
the National Education Association 
and the American Association for the 
United Nations in radio programs es- 
pecially designed for the student and 
appropriate for the attention of every 
local citizen. 

Five series of radio programs on the 
NBC network will be devoted to the 
first American meeting of the United 
Nations assembly. Consult newspapers 
for the local time schedules of these 
broadcasts: Concert of Nations; Tales 
of the Foreign Service; The Pacific 
Story; Our Foreign Policy; Home 
Around the World. Numerous special 
broadcasts in which the NEA cooper- 


ates will originate from anterooms of 
the United Nations assembly and from 
Radio City studios. 

The service of the National Broadcast 
ing Company in international relations 
will not terminate with the close of this 
week of welcome to UN. The new 
world organization seeks a peace be 
tween the peoples of the world, not be 
tween governments alone. Its Charter 
provides for the exchange of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural informa- 
tion as a basis for understanding and 
goodwill among the nations. This ex- 
change will not be confined to scholars, 
scientists, and others of expert knowl- 
edge. The press, the radio—mass me- 
diums of communication—will carry on 
this exchange between the common 
peoples of the world. The National 
Broadcasting Company plans extensive 
participation in this new attempt to 
maintain the friendship of nations. It 
seeks the 
scientists, and artists in its projects. The 
observance of United Nations Week in 
September will be the educator’s first 
step in this cooperation. 


cooperation of educators, 


As an aid to schools and teacher or- 
ganizations desiring to vitalize and in- 
tensify the study of UN, the NEA has 
published Teaching about the United 
Nations Charter, available at ten cents 
a copy—discounts for quantities. A brief, 
Tnited 
Nations will be sent free with orders for 
this booklet received before October 7. 
The Manual includes a list of materials 
suitable for use in the junior and senior 


mimeographed Manual on the 


highschools and available free or at 
nominal cost. It will be an invaluable 
aid to those who are beginning a school 
library on the United Nations. Sugges- 
tions are also given for community proj- 
ects in the study of the United Nations 
at work to maintain the peace of the 
world. Write to the Office of Press and 
Radio Relations, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Literature is also available from the 
NBC, Radio City, New York, New 
York, and from the American Associ 
ation for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, New York. 
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“Guilty!” 


“Let’s bring Macbeth to trial for the mur- 
der of Banquo,” I said to my class in Eng- 
lish literature one day when interest in 
Shakespeare’s great tragedy had begun to 
lag. 





The class responded immediately and 
soon committees were at work selecting 
judge, jury, prosecuting attorney, attorney 
for the defense, clerk of the court—in 
short, the personnel of a criminal court. 
Books, teachers, lawyers, the drama itself 
were consulted for evidence. The clients 
and witnesses were prepared for their 
roles, 

When the case was concluded and the 
verdict “Guilty” had been rendered, the 
students, who a few days before had been 
reluctant even to read the masterpiece, 
were quoting lines spontaneously and 
seemed converted to the idea that, after 
all, the best literature is closely related to 
real-life situations—FRANCES M. GOODWIN, 
English teacher, Cumberland Township 
Highschool, Carmichaels, Pennsylvania. 


Science Movies 


WITH 125 science pupils and only one pro- 
jector microscope we decided to make our 
own motion pictures. We had a limited 
number of prepared slides and from a 
hay infusion, aquatic decaying roots, and 
a collection of pond scum we had a 
“micro-organism fiesta.” The whirling, 
high speeds, and streamlined life, with 
always something new to be identified, 
gave us a great deal to study in a very 
small space.—JosEPHINE LILLIE, Wynne, 
Arkansas. 
Bible Stories 


My FIFTH GRADE became so interested in 
the story of Joseph and David found in 
our reader that we developed a unit 
around Bible stories. It included reading, 
literature, and oral expression. We used 
Bible story books from the library, home, 
and other sources. The unit culminated 
in an assembly program wherein we dram- 
atized the story of Joseph; gave something 
of the historical background of the writing, 
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GI Club 


THAT it is not neces- 
sary for veterans to 
be discontented while 
continuing _ high- 
school, where the 
average student is 
younger than they, » 
has been proved by 
the Berlin High- 
school in New Hamp- 
shire. A GI Club 
founded by D. W. 
MacLean enables the 
veteran students to 
get together for dis- 
cussion of problems 
common to them all in completing their 
education. 

Of the 26 members of the club last year 
15 graduated in June. Many took a full 
load altho only one or two credits were 
needed. Their participation in school func- 
tions and appreciation for the special two- 
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period refresher course in mathematics 
indicate that a GI Club is a step in mak. 
ing their return to school as pleasant and 
natural as possible. We shall be interested 
in hearing from similar clubs.—manry £. 
FINNEGAN, Berlin Highschool, Berlin, New 
Hampshire. 





printing, and translation of the Bible; and 
presented short scenes from several Bible 
stories. The unit and assembly program 
did a great deal to interest children in 


Bible stories—BERTHA DUNCAN, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Art in Trigonometry 


My ctass in trigonometry wanted to put 
on a poster contest. It seemed to me that 
objects such as trees, houses, airplanes, and 
kites would be more interesting to work 
with and have more meaning than bare 
triangles, so we decided that each pupil 
would make a poster on which would be 
sketches showing the angle of elevation 
of a tree, an airplane, or any similar struc- 
ture. The results were gratifying, and the 
posters, displayed on the bulletinboard, 


aroused interest not only in the trigonom- 
etry class but among all the students who 
had classes in the room.—KATHLEEN LEM- 
MON, teacher of mathematics, Mt. Zion 
Highschool, Winnsboro, South Carolina. 


First-Graders Count 


I wave a device that enables my pupils 
to note their class attendance each day 
and in so doing to learn to count. A chart 
bears the numbers from 1 to 31 [the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled] and to it is at- 
tached a movable arrow. Each day the 
children count to find out how many are 
present and indicate the number by ad- 
justing the arrow on the chart.—poris 
BECK, first-grade teacher, Winfield Park 
School, Linden, New Jersey. 








Ride the Roller Coaster 


My “ROLLER COASTER” game is a great 
favorite with my pupils in learning their 
multiplication tables. To play it, I place 
the “roller coaster” on the board, as shown 
in the illustration, If the children can fol- 
low the pointer and go over the dips cor- 
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rectly, their names are placed in the 
scooter [at left]. These “ride” the coaster. 
The names of those who “fall by the way- 
side” are placed beneath the combination 
that stalled them, and they must walk 
back and start all over again.—LYNDA 
CHILTON, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Supplies for the Classroom 


Should a teacher be required to buy sup- 
plies and reference books for work in the 
schoolroom? 

The establishment of public schools im- 
plies a public responsibility for the ma- 
terials needed to make the schools success- 
ful. Surely no teacher should be expected 
to purchase out of his own salary the ma- 
terials necessary to carry on his work. By 
the same token, it would seem that the 
school should maintain a school library for 
the improvement of teaching. No teacher 
interested in the success of his work, how- 
ever, would permit the lack of such books 
to defeat his own progress. Investment in 
good professional books is a good profes- 


sional investment. 


Model Store 


Where is the company that puts out a 
miniature store for about third-grade level? 

Educational Foundations, Inc., One 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, New York, has 
a model store, with empty cans and boxes 
like those in a real store, toy money, and 
teaching materials designed for use with 
it. It may be secured free of charge. 


Organizing the Library 


Please recommend a book that will help 
me in organizing our school library. 

Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook by Mary 
Peacock Douglas [1941. 136p. $1.90] pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. School Library Manage- 
ment by Maftha Wilson [1939. 169p. 
$1.25] published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 960 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York. 


Pupil Freedom 


It seems to me that there has been an 
overemphasis on pupil freedom in school, 
resulting in undesirable behavior habits. 
Do you agree? 

A child’s behavior is conditioned by so 
many influences and practices both in and 
out of school that it is usually impossible 
to select any one and say that it is entirely 
responsible for a given condition. Out of 
the 1440 minutes in the 24 hours, the school 
has the child approximately 300 minutes 
while other influences have him approxi- 
mately 1140 minutes. 

We cannot wait until an individual can 
handle freedom perfectly [who can? ] be- 
fore we begin to give him that privilege, 
but sometimes harm is done when free- 
dom greatly exceeds growth in the respon- 
sible use of it. Parents and teachers have 
the responsibility to see that freedom is 
given in such a way that it does not do 
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more harm than good. We would not give 
a child a sharp knife, with no training in 
the right use of it, and then marvel that he 
used it to mar the furniture. The privilege 
of growth in freedom ought to be accom- 


panied by a corresponding growth in a 
sense of responsibility, 


School Lunch Committee 


I have been appointed on a newly cre- 
ated school lunch committee and I do not 
know what is expected of me. Can you 
enlighten me? 

One of the quickest sources of informa- 
tion and help for you comes from the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the NEA and the American Medi- 
cal Association. This committee has issued 
two mimeographed reports, Principles 
Governing School Lunches and Sanitary 
Requirements for School Lunches. Both 
are available free from the Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, NEA. For additional help, consult 
the Education Index if you are near a 
library. 


Airplanes for First-Graders 


Are there any construction booklets on 
airplanes simple enough for first-grade 
reading ability? 

Write to United Air Lines, Department 
of School and College Service, Room 305, 
Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois, for 
Teacher's Kit of Aviation Materials, Pri- 
mary Grades, 25¢. Occasionally you will 
also find such materials in department 
stores. 


Bible Study in Highschool 


Where can I secure a bulletin on Bible 
teaching in the senior highschool? 

Write to the State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, and ask about its 
Official Syllabus of Bible Study for High- 
school Pupils. Other state departments of 
education might also be contacted. 


Counseling 


I need a good, brief statement on teach- 
ing to give to my highschool students who 
are considering their life work. Where can 
I get it? 

Teaching by William H. Burton, of 
Harvard University [Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs, No. 12] would be 
helpful. It furnishes information on the 
personal qualifications, scholastic training 
needed, employment opportunities, sala- 
ries, chances for advancement, advantages 
and disadvantages. It is published by Bell- 
man Publishing Company, Inc., Six Park 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 1946. 24p. 


50¢. 
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Shall I Become a Teacher? answers such 
questions as: What about teachers’ salaries? 
What are the rewards of teaching? The 
drawbacks? How much education is 
needed? Available from the NEA as Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet 162R. One cent 
each; no orders accepted for less than 
25¢. Cash must accompany all orders for 
$1 or less. 


Idea Exchange 


Our teachers association wishes to con- 
tribute to the Idea Exchange. Will you ad- 
vise me as to time and length of material 
for it? 

Tue Journat is delighted to have your 
association interested in sending us good 
teaching practices. Such cooperation is in- 
dicative of a fine professional spirit and of 
creative teaching. Simply describe each 
practice briefly, with enough detail to make 
it understood readily. Then possess your 
soul in patience. Only a few can be used 
each month, but we try to include them in 
the order in which they are received or 
are especially appropriate. 

Individuals sending in items should in- 
dicate their teaching positions. 


Civics for the Elementary Grades 


I am interested in building up a course 
in civics for grades one to six. Can you 
direct me to some sources of material that 
will provide up-to-the-minute ideas? 

Here are some helpful publications 
along that line: 

Social Education for Young Children 
in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
[1946. 119p. $1] and How To Use Local 
History [1945. 5p. 10¢] published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
are available from the NEA. 

Community Living and the Elementary 
School, Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals [1945. 351p. $2], may be ordered 
from the NEA. 

Social Studies for Children |35¢]| is 
published by the Association for Child- 
hood Education. 

The address of both the NEA and ACE 
is 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 


ington, D. C. In ordering from either 


organization, cash must accompany orders 
for $1 or less. Both organizations offer 
quantity discounts. 


Public Use of Art 


Does any state have a systematic pro- 
gram for acquiring the works of resident 
artists for use in public buildings? 

New York has started such a move- 
ment. For information write to Rosalie 
Slocum, 112 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


New York. 
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Thoughts on Reading 


Where a book raises your spirit, ¢ and in 
spires you with noble and courageous feel- 
ings, seek for no other rule to “judge the 
event by; it is good, and made by a good 
workman.—JEAN DE LA BRUYERE. 


Book-of-the-Month 
TOMORROW WITHOUT FEAR by Chester 
Bowles is a challenge to the world to exert 
as much effort for peace as we expended 
for war—‘‘as much of sacrifice, of energy, 
of pride and personal privilege.” If that can 
be done we shall wipe out the very causes 


of war and look toward the future with 


confidence. 

Durable peace is not possible without 
economic security thruout the world. 
America has the largest single contribution 
to make in building the economic founda- 
tions of world peace, for ours is the most 

powerful economy. We must lead the way. 

The author points out that our markets 
divide into three principal types: those con- 
cerned with daily living; the investment 
‘pending of business firms; and spending 
by government, federal, state, and local. Of 
these, the federal government alone can put 
the resources of the entire country behind 
its program and thus increase its spending 
to any necessary level. And this must be 
done. : 

Mr. Bowles says: “If in the future we are 
to avoid depression, the federal government 
must pledge itself to expand or contract its 
spending to whatever extent is necessary to 
balance any temporary slowing down or 
speeding up of business spending. .. . That 
guarantee on the part of government must 
be the cornerstone of our national policy of 
full pracectnn and full employment. ‘ 

This controlled government investment 
spending is not a panacea; it is an abso- 
lutely essential device. By means of it we 
can maintain our purchasing power thru 
providing services that people need and 
want. We need dams, highways, housing 
projects, schools, hospitals, recreation cen- 
ters, national parks, concert halls, mu- 
scums; we must establish a real health and 
medical service; we must increase the re- 
muneration of teachers, firemen, police- 
men, mailmen, and other public servants. 

The dasic solution to sustained full pro- 
duction lies, however, in the increase of 
consumer spending on the things that con- 
sumers want and need. This can be done. 
Bowles believes, in a free economy, thru 
government help in sustaining the market, 
affording maximum free competition, rais- 
ing minimum wages, extending social se- 
curity, bringing taxes uptodate, building 
homes, fostering foreign trade, and provid- 
ing crop insurance for the farmer, 
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“W hen you look into the source of most 

differences between people and their con- 
flicts over policies you will find an 
amazing amount of it is based on fear and 
on the prejudices that are born of fear.” 
We must so conduct ourselves, so plan our 
lives, so “use our great productive power 
for the benefit of all of us, that we and all 
the world’s people shall move steadily 
toward tomorrow without fear, and with- 
out cause for fear, for which all mankind 
yearns.” 
' The book may be secured from Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 1946. 88p. Paper $1; 
cloth $2.50. 


Books for Rural Teachers 


It would be very helpful if we could get 
a list of professional books that could be 
used by elementary supervisors and ele- 
mentary teachers in the rural communities. 
We probably handle all of the books that 
are published but what we are especially 
interested in is a selection of a limited num- 
ber of the best titles in this particular field. 

We have no trouble getting selected lists 
of textbooks and library books, but have 
difficulty in getting these selected lists of 
professional books.—Forrest F. Reed, man- 
ager, Tennessee Book Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. | Editor's note: Persons who compile 
such iia are invited to send copies to THE 
JouRNAL. | 

Low-Cost Edition 

THE ANATOMY OF PEACE by Emery Reves 
(March NEA Journat, p148) is now avail- 
able in a $1 edition. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Great Teachers 

GREAT TEACHERS, edited by MHouston 
Peterson, is one of those books that will 
appeal to every American who remembers 
his school days. 

What makes a teacher great? More than 
a score of distinguished students of great 
teachers answer that question in terms of 
their own experience with 28 beloved 
teachers. These were the men and women 
who helped mold the ideas of the world. 
To us, mighty, flawless, cold. To their stu- 
dents they are living personalities, warm 
and familiar friends, with their full quota 
of faults and virtues. Among the teachers 
there are included Mark Hopkins, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, James Mill, Cesar 
Franck, Sigmund Freud, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Auguste Rodin, and John Dewey. 
The students include such men and 
women as Helen Keller, John Stuart Mill, 
H. G. Wells, Christopher Morley, Malvina 
Hoffman, leas Russell Lowell, and 
Hanns Sachs. The volume is published by 
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are more than bOORS . . . 


_ they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 
and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. 


-— AMY LOW! 


Rutgers University Press, New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 1946. 351p. $3.50. 


Pulitzer Prize Awards 


Each year the trustees of Columbia Uni 
versity, acting on the recomme ndation ot 
the Advisory Board of the Graduate School 
of Journalism, announce the annual award 
of the Pulitzer Prizes in journalism and 
letters. For the third time since 1917, ther 
was no award for a novel, and for the firs 
time since the poetry award was estab- 
lished in 1922, there was no prize given for 
a volume of verse. The awards made wer 
as follows: 

Drama 


The $500 award for an original Amer 
can play was given to Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse for STATE OF THE UNION. 
Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th Stre: 


New York 22, N. Y. 226p. $2. 


History 
The history award of $500 was mad 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., for THE AGE OF 
JACKSON, a combination history and biog 
raphy of the period when financial and i: 
dustrial forces first gravely threatened ou: 
American heritage of equal opportunit 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon Street, Boston | 
Mass. 577p. $5. 
Biography 
SON OF THE WILDERNESS, a biography o! 
John Muir, by Linnie Marsh Wolfe, 
ceived the $500 award for distinguished 
American biography. A. Knopf, Inc., 5: 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
3604p. $3.50. 


Editorial 


Hodding Carter of the Delta Democrat 
Times of Greenville, Mississippi, was give! 
the $500 award for distinguished editoria 
writing during the year. 


Reporting 


The award for a distinguished examp'< 
of a reporter’s work was given to William 
L. Laurence of the New York Times tor 
his eyewitness account of the atom- — 
ing of Nagasaki, and his subsequent new 


paper articles about the development of th 
bomb. 


Free on Request 


“The Code of the Good American,” con- 
taining the text of the posters which are 
now appearing in THE JourNAL cach 
month, will be sent free to our readers who 
send a stamped, selfaddressed envelop 
Section 1, NEA JournaL, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. ©. 
asking for Personal Growth Leaflet No. 62; 


“The Code of the Good American.” 













































Ix COLLECTING materials for consideration for 
list of “Sixty Educational Books of 1945,” 
ished in the May JouRNAL, we found many 

ts which, tho not eligible for that list, 


sould be useful to teachers and administrators. 
Some are significant for new trends or statements 
and policies; some are important research 
others present recent developments in 
form or report special projects and 
experiments in method. From several hundred 
vorthwhile titles, we have selected those which 
we believe will be most widely useful. Most of 
is material as well as the titles in the “Sixty Edu- 
ational Books” was listed in School and Society 
r April 27, 1946.—Education Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 








Principles, Philosophy, History, and Current Trends 


The Community Basis for Postwar Planning. 
¢ each. University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
ipolis 14, Minn. 

No. 2—Out-of-school Youth in Red Wing by 
C. W. Boardman. 28p. 

No. 5—The Impact of the War on the Schools 
of Red Wing by N. L. Bossing and L. J. Brueck- 
ner. 118p. 


Education—An Investment in People 55p. 50¢. 


Chamber of Commerce of U. S., Washington, 


DG. 


Education for Use of Regional Resources; re- 
arch translation and regional resource-use edu- 
tion; report of Gatlinburg conference, issued 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 

Education, American Council on Education. 129p. 
25¢. Order from John E. Ivey, Jr., Univ. of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Federal-state Relations in Education. 47p. 25¢. 
sig f ae we 
tducational Policies Commission, NEA. 


Forthcoming Developments in American Educa- 
n by W. C. Reavis. Conference for administra- 

officers of public and private schools, pro- 
dings, v. 8. 190p. $2. Chicago University Press. 


rhe Impact of the War on Public Education. 
cun 1288. 213p. 30¢. The University of the 
State of New York, Albany. 


International Education through Cultural Ex- 
ange; proceedings of the International Education 
‘ssembly. 46p. Free. The School Executive, 470 
rourth Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


VEA Handbook. 240p. $1; quantity rates. NEA. 


Only ther Hi ° ° 
nly through Understanding; education and in- 


national organization by W. G. Carr. Headline 
les NO. 52. 96p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Association, 
22 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


Rolie — : : A 
Neligion and Public Education, studies series 1, 


’. 22. 76p. 75¢. American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D. C. 

A Short History of the Southern Association of 
“eges and Secondary Schools by G. E. Snavely. 
S uthern Association Quarterly, v. 9, no. 4. p424- 
558. $1.25 (paper) and $2 (cloth). Holland Hol- 
ton, Duke Univ. Press, Durham, N. C. 


Source Book on Federal-State Relations in Edu- 


aon. 159p. $1.50. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA. 


S 


United States Activities in International Cul- 
Pom eet 

ral Relations by I. L. Kandel. v. 9, series I, no. 
“53: 102p. 75¢. American Council on Education. 


,, We Can Have Better Schools by M. S. Stewart. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet no. 112. 31p. 10¢. Public 


= Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., 


2 
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Pamphlets for Teachers and Administrators 


Administration and Supervision 


Educational Research in Major American Cities 
by B. A. Liu. 180p. $2. King’s Crown Press, 1145 
Amsterdam Ave., N.Y., 27, N.Y. 


Factors Associated with a State’s Educational 
Level by C. C. Ross. Bulletin v. 18, no. 1. 144p. 
50¢. Bureau of School Service, College 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexingt 


A Guide for Planning School Buildings, Bul- 
letin 338. 147p. 25¢. Supply limited. Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing 2. 


of Educa- 


mn. 


A Guide on Transportation for School Officials, 
Administrative bulletin no. 2. 77p. 65¢. Connecti- 


te 


cut Department of Education, Hartford. 


A Survey of the School-Building Needs of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio by T. C. Holy and J. H. Herrick. 
Bureau of Educational Research Monograph no. 
29. 184p; $1.50. Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Training School Bus Drivers. a suggested 
instructional program. Vocational Division, U.S. 
Office of Education bulletin no. 233, Trade and 
Industrial series no. 61, 162p. 30¢. Supt. Doc. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


Discussion Pamphlets. 15¢ each. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


No. 4—Paying for Schools. 24p. 
No. 5—Ethics for Teachers. 24p. 
No. 6—Credit Unions for Teachers, 23p. 
No. 7—Teacher Leaves of Absence. 23p. 


Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School Sys- 
tems by W. C. Reavis and D. H. Cooper. Supple- 
mentary education monograph no. 59. 138p. 
$1.50. Chicago Univ. Press. 


In-service Education of Elementary Teachers; 
report of the teacher education workshop. 1945. 
114p. 75¢. Division of Surveys & Field Service, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Montclair Conference on Workshop Plan- 
ning by Lester Dix. 55p. 25¢. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


The Workshop: A Summary of Principles and 
Practices of the Workshop Movement by P. B. 
Diederich and William Van Til. 32p. 25¢. Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 105 5th Ave., N.Y., 3, 
N.Y. 

Curriculum and Method 

Living Together with Mutual Respect; reports 
and recommendations from a conference on inter- 
cultural education. Mimeo. 35p. 15¢. Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Work Experience; a discussion of values, prin- 
ciples, and programs of work experience by W. D. 
Cocking, R. B. Dwinell, and O. W. Robinson. 
43p. 25¢. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 


Curriculum Materials 


Aids in the Teaching of Intercultural Under- 
standing; a selected list of films, film-strips, 
recordings, and radio scripts, by the Conn. Inter- 
racial Commission. 48p. 15¢. State Office Build- 
ing, Hartford, Conn. 


Bibliography of the Best References for the 
Study of Geography by J Granville Jensen and 
Marion I. Wright. Mimeo. 31p. 50¢. The Authors, 
R. I. State College of Education, Providence. 


Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational Ma- 
945 $2, with discount of 25% for 


terials. 1945- 73P- : 
on Consumer Re- 


teachers and schools. Committee 


September 1946 


lations in Advertising, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
ry, Not. 

China; Revolutionary Changes in an Ancient 
Civilization by Knight Biggerstaff. Cornell Uni- 
versity Curriculum series in world history no. 4. 
75p. 40¢. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y 

Consumer Education Studies Single copies 
the set free. Additional copies of each item, 15¢ 
Consumer Education Study, Natl Assn of Secon: 
ary-School Principals, NEA 


Consumer Education and Home Economt 
in the Secondary Schools by a committee of the 
American Home Economics Association at 
Home Economics Dept of the NEA. 201 

Consumer Education and the Social Studies 
by a committee representing the National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies. 24p. 

The Relation of Business Education to Con- 
sumer Education by the National Council for 
Business Education. 28p 

The Role 
cation by the Commission on postwar plans of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 23p. 

The Place of Science in the Education of the 
Consumer by the National Science Teachers As- 
sociation. 32p. 


Mathematics in Consumer Edu 


Consumer Education Units. 35¢ each; quantity 
discounts. Consumer Education Study, Natl Assn 
of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 


Unit no. 1—The Modern American Con- 
sumer; his problems and his opportunities; an 
introductory unit for teacher and pupil. 67p. 

Unit no. 2—Learn To Use Advertising; a 
problem of the modern American consumer; a 
unit for highschool students. 107p. 

Unit no. 3—Time on Your Hands; choosing 
and using recreation. 122p. 

Unit no. 4—Investing in Yourself by Ruth 
Strang. 90p 

Unit no. 6—Using Standards and Labels; a 
problem of the American consumer. 128p 


Motor Vehicle Transportation in American Life. 
Problems in American Life unit no. 22. 55p. 30¢ 
Natl Assn of Secondary-School Principals. NEA. 


Parties and Politics in the Local Community by 
M. J. Fisher and E. E. Starratt. Bulletin no. 2¢ 
community study series no. 2. 143p. 50¢. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 


The Structure of Local Government by D. G. 
Bishop and E. E. Starratt. Bulletin no. 19; Com 
munity study series no. 1. 140p. 50¢. Natl Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA. 


Teaching about the United Nations Charter. 
4op. 10¢. NEA. 


Studies of Childhood and Youth 


About Children, how they learn, feel and grow, 
compiled from 1944-45 issues of Childhood Edu 
cation. 36p. 25¢. Assn for Childhood Education, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Building the Future for Children and Youth 
Next steps proposed by the National Commission 
Publication no. 310 of 
15¢. Supt. Doc. 


on children in wartime. 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 59p. 


Coordination for Youth Service. F. M. Thrasher 
18, no. 


Journal of Education Sociology v. 
p385-448. 35¢. Payne Education Sociology Foun 
dation, 82 Washington Place, N.Y. 3. N.Y. 
Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences; a man- 
ual for teachers of young children by K. E. 
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D’Evelyn. Practical suggestions for teachers no. 9. 
99p. 75¢- Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
N.Y., N.Y. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Design for Elementary Education, guiding prin- 
ciples for the elementary school in a modern 
community, by J. J. DeBoer and Ruth G. Strick- 
land. 72p. so¢. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 


Educational Services for Young Children. 56p. 
10¢. Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 

Planning and Working Together; a guide to 
curriculum development in Michigan secondary 
schools. Bulletin 337. 191p. 25¢- Supply limited. 
Michigan Dept of Public Instruction, Lansing. 

Secondary Education in the South. Highschool 


Journal, v. 28, nos. 1-4. 25¢ each. Dept of Edu- 
cation, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


School Libraries 


School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow— 
functions and standards. Planning for libraries 
no. 5. 43p. $1. American Library Assn, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago. 


Methods in Special Subjects 
[A] LANGUAGE ARTS 


The English Language in American Education 
by T. C. Pollock and others. 32p. 25¢. Commis- 
sion on Trends in Education, Modern Language 
Assn of America, 100 Washington Square, N.Y., 
N.Y. 

Four Studies in Teaching Grammar from the 
Socio-psychological Viewpoint by W. V. Kaulfers. 
17p. $1; quantity rates. Stanford Univ. Bookstore, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Non-oral Reading, a Study of Its Use in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools by G. T. Buswell. Supplemen- 


tary educational monograph no. 60. 55p. $1. 
Chicago Univ. Press, 


Personal Factors Affecting Reading and Learn- 
ing, Tenth Yearbook, Reading Conference. 159p. 
$2.50. Claremont College Library, Claremont, 
Calif. 

The Role of Speech in the Secondary School. 


Bulletin v. 29, no. 133. 206p. $1. Natl Assn of 
Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 


Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language by C. C. Fries. Publication of the Eng- 
lish Language Institute no. 1. 153p. $1.75. Univ. 
ot Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 


Teaching Dramatic Arts in the Secondary 
Schools; recommendations of the highschool com- 
mittee. 52p. $1. American Education Theatre 
Assn, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


[B] MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
This Is Arithmetic. 36p. 35¢. Assn for Child- 


hoc id I duc ation, 


This Is Science. 43p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood 
Education. 

Wartime Applications of Mathematics for Use 
in Junior and Senior Highschools by J. J. Kin- 
sella. Adventures in education; University school 


series no. 1. 31p. 50¢. College of Education, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 


[C] arT AND MUsic 


Art Education at Work, 1945. The Arts and In- 
ternational Understanding Bulletin v. 3, no. 1. 
16p. Single copies free. Art Dept, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 


The Arts and Children’s Living. 28p. 35¢. Assn 
for Childhood Education. 

[D] vocaTIONAL EDUCATION 

Collegiate Schools of Business in American Edue 
cation by A. E. Prickett. 26p. 50¢. Southwestern 
Publishing Co., 201 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 

Employment Tests in Industry and Business; 
a selected, annotated bibliography by Hazel Ben- 


jamin. 46p. 50¢. Industrial Relations 


: Section, 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 


Improved Methods of Teaching the Business 
Subjects; Proceedings of 1945. Proceedings no. 1, 
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monograph 63. 96p. 50¢. Business Education In- 
stitute, Cincinnati Univ. Teachers College. Pub- 
lished by Southwestern Publishing Co. 


Specific Teaching Methods for Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. Monograph no. 62. 64p. Single copy 
free to business teachers. 50¢ for others. South- 
western Publishing Co. 


U. S. Government Films for School and Indus- 
try; catalog. 36p. Free. Prepared by U. S. Office of 
Education. Distributed by Castle Films, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Vocational Education in the Years Ahead; a re- 
port of a committee to study postwar problems in 
vocational education. Vocational Division, U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin no. 234, general series 
no. 7. 322p. 50¢. Supt. Doc. 


[E] HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Health and Physical Fitness for All American 
Children and Youth. 16p. 10¢. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, NEA. 


More Firepower for Health Education. U. S. 
Office of Edn. Bulletin no. 2. 49p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Much To Do About Safety. 48p. 50¢. Natl. 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Student Safety Activities; student safety organ- 
ization handbook for secondary schools. 43p. 50¢. 
Natl Safety Council. 


Workshop Report on Health and Nutrition in 
the Elementary School: suggestions for classroom 
teachers from nursery thru upper grades. 49p. 
55¢. College Bookstore, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg. 


[F] HOME ECONOMICS 


How Effective Is the Teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics? A summary of a study of changes in 
home living attributable to highschool home eco- 
nomics by E. L. Parker. Bulletin v. 17, no. 4. 
85p. 5o¢. Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington. 


The Librarian and the Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics by Frances Henne and Margaret Pritchard, 
63p. 75¢. American Library Assn. 


Guidance and Personnel Service 


Directory of Colleges, Universities, and Profes- 
sional Schools Offering Training in Occupations 
Concerned with Health. Mimeo. 346p. $2.. Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, Connecti- 
cut College for Women, New London. 


Frontier Thinking in Guidance, ]. R. Yale, ed. 
160p. $2. Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4. 


Guidance: Personal and Vocational; charts and 
posters, films. Lili Heimers and M. G. Cook, 


comps. Mimeo. 38p. 75¢. State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Occupational Data for Counselors; a handbook 
of census information selected for use in guidance. 
U. S. Dept of Labor and U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin no. 817. 36p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Occupational Planning for Coliege Women; oc- 
cupational guidance in general education. $3. Oc- 


cupational Guidance Council, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Practical Handbook for Counselors. 160p. $1.65. 
Issued by New York State Counselors Assn. Order 
from Science Research Associates. 


Handbook for Teachers. The self-appraisal pro- 
gram of guidance in the junior highschools of 


Philadelphia. 52p. Free. Board of Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College 
by W. W. Blaesser and others. g5p. 75¢. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


The Vocational Advisement of Youth by C. A. 


Prosser. Mimeo. 38p. 35¢. State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Special Education and Exceptional Children 


Children Who Are Exceptional. 63p. 50¢. Natl 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago 5. 
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Education in Training Schools for Delinquent 
Youth by C. P. Ingram and others. U, s. Office of 
Education Bulletin no. 5. 93p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 


Teach Me; a guide to parents and others who 
have the care of subnormal children. ZIP. 15¢ 
Minn. Division of Public Institutions. St. Paul, 


Minn. Make checks payable to Warden H, 3 
Whittier. ; 


Rural Education 


Rural Schools for Tomorrow; sponsored by the 
Commission on Rural Education and the W,;. 
yearbook, J. E. Butterworth, ed. 152p. 50¢. Dept 
of Rural Education, NEA. 


Negro Education 


Evidences of Progress on Undertakings. 6op, 
15¢. Secondary School Study, Assn of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes, 113 Adminis- 
tration Bldg, Atlanta Univ, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Fisk Rural Life Program; a plan for the de- 
velopment of Negro leaders for the rural South. 
Rural Life Series bulletin. 21p. Free. Rural Life 
Committee, Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


Higher Education 


The Colleges in Transition from War to Peace, 
Bulletin v. 31, no. 1. 211p. $1.50. Assn of Amer- 
ican Colleges, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Higher Education Looks Ahead; a roundup on 
postwar planning in higher education. U. S. Office 
of Education bulletin no. 8. 98p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 

The Junior College of Illinois by C. R. Griffith 
and Hortense Blackstone. 252p. $1. Univ. of IIli- 
nois Press, Urbana. 


On General and Liberal Education, a sympo- 
sium. Bulletin no. 1. 127p. $1. Assn for General 
and Liberal Education, 1427 Webster St. N. W., 
Wash. 11, D. C. 


Adult Education 


Civic Education for the Foreign-born in the 
United States; its place in today’s educational pro 
gram. U. S. Department of Justice and the Amer- 
ican Association of Schoo! Administrators. 8op. 
Free; limited distribution. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, U. S. Dept of Justice, Philadel- 
phia 2. 


Democracy for All; a study program by H. P. 
Mudgett. 88p. 50¢. Extension Div., Univ. of Minn. 
Press, Minneapolis. 


Now ... in Our Town; emerging administra- 
tive practices in adult education in public schools 
and colleges. 34p. 25¢. American Assn of School 
Administrators, NEA. 

We Went To See for Ourselves; the account ot 
an itinerant workshop in community programs 10 


action, v. 22, no. 8. 30p. 10¢. Extension Division, 
Univ. of Va., Charlottesville. 


Veterans’ Education 


A Community Course in Adjustment and Reem- 
ployment. 96p. Free. Conn. Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment and Advisory Commission, State Armory, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Data for State-wide Planning of Veterans Edu- 
cation. Office of Education bulletin no. 4. 69?. 
15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Secondary Education for Veterans of World War 
II by Gene Oppy and others. University school 


series no. 2. 103p. 50¢. Ohso State Univ., Co 
lumbus. 


Secondary Schools After Victory; educational 
opportunities for veterans. Bulletin v. 29, no. 132 
194p. $1. Natl Assn of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, NEA. 


IN PLACING ORDERS 


If you do not see publisher’s address on 
a certain item, you will find it in an earlier 
one. For information with regard to order- 
ing publications from the NEA and the 
Superintendent of Documents (Supt 
Doc.) see page 328 of this JourNAL. 








For the Very Young 


Chris by Kay Bishop. Chris is a frisky 
dachshund that ran away with a lady’s 
muff and used it as a coat. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 1946. 30p. $1. 

Farm Stories by K. and B. Jackson. All 
the things that are most beautiful and most 
fun about the farm are here. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. 1946. g2p. $1.50. 

Looking for Lucky by Jane Quigg. An 
amusing story of Lucky, the kitten that 
was lost. Howell, Soskin, 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 1946. 2op. $1. 

Once There Was a Little Boy by Doro- 
thy Kunhardt. Delightful, human stories 
of the Christ Child when he was five. 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 1946. 66p. $2.50. 

Red Mittens by Laura Bannon. Adven- 
tures of little Joe and the red mittens he 
loved so much that he wore them all the 
time. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 
7, Mass. 1946. 30p. $1.50. 

Teenie-Weenie Neighbors by William 
Donahey. Life and adventures of the birds, 
chipmunks, mice, squirrels, and rabbits 
that live near Teenie-Weenie Town. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 1945. 68p. $2. 


The Singing Cart written and illustrated 
by Joan Crocker. Account of the joy a 
little Sicilian donkey brought to Angelo 
and Nicolo. William Morrow, 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 1945. 86p. $2. 

The Very First Day by Ann Weil. The 
story of one small boy’s first day in kinder- 
garten. Valuable preparation for children 
about to go to kindergarten for the first 
time. D, Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 
32nd St, New York 1, N.Y. 1946. 32p. 


$1.50. 


For the In-Betweens 


The Bamboo Gate by Vanza Oakes. 
Stories of the life of China’s children to- 
day. Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 1946. 157p. $2. 

Bhimsa, the Dancing Bear by Christine 
Weston, The strange adventures of 
Bhimsa, his master, and David as they 
travel together thru India. Charles Scrib- 
her's, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
1945. I20p. $2. 

Big Music or Twenty Merry Tales To 
Tell. Chosen by Mary Noel Bleecker. A 
collection of folk-tale classics from many 
lands, Viking Press, 30 Irving Place, New 
York, N. Y. 1946. 256p. $2.50. 

Hurrah for Jerry Jake by May Justus. 
How the resourcefulness and wit of the 
mountain people of eastern Tennessee 
saved their beloved schoolhouse. Albert 
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Books for Children 


Whitman, 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
1945. 64p. $1.50. 

Key to Nature’s Secrets by Elizabeth 
Rider Montgomery. First easy lessons in 
scientific experiments with the elemental 
forces of nature, sound, expansion, light, 
water, musical sounds, levers, heat, and 
air. Entertaining and informative. Robert 
M. McBride, 116 E. 16th St., New York 3 
N.Y. 1946. 64p. $1.50. 


Little Boat Boy by Jean Bothwell. Story 
of little Hafiz who lives in a mat boat on 
one of the many lakes in Kashmir, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 1945. 252p. $2. 

Paul Revere, Boy of Old Boston by Au- 
gusta Stevenson. Childhood of Famous 
American Series. For young Paul Revere 
Boston was just one exciting adventure 
after another. Bobbs-Merrill, 724 N. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 1946. 184p. 
$1.50. 

Terry and Bunky Play Football by Dick 
Fishel and Red Smith. A book on football 
for boys from six to ten that will teach 
basic rules and technics of the game. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
19, N.Y. 1945. 80p. $1.50. 

The Thirteenth Stone by Jean Bothwell. 
Search for the hidden heir, with all the ad- 
venture and romance of the Orient. Har- 
court, Brace, and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 1946. 225p. $2. 

The Tiger and the Rabbit and other 
tales told by Pura Belpre. Puerto Rican 
stories of beautiful princesses, brave young 
men, clever animals, and evil sorcerers. 
Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. 1946. 119p. $1.75. 

This is Your Announcer, Ted Lane 
Breaks Into Radio by Henry B. Lent. Story 
of a returned pilot who realizes his ambi- 
tion to get into the radio business. In- 
formative and entertaining. Macmillan, 60 
Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 1945. 


1g99p. $2. 
For the Older Boys and Girls 


Dr. Morton, Pioneer in the Use of Ether 
by Rachel Baker. Story of early experi- 
ments in the use of ether in connection 
with dentistry. Messner, 8 W. 4oth St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 1946. 224p. $2.50. 

Famous Leaders of Industry by Joseph 
A. Moore. Biographies of 22 American 
business men who won their own way to 
top positions of power and usefulness. L. C. 
Page and Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 1945. 326p. $2.75. 

Free Men Shall Stand by Eugenia Stone. 
Dramatic story of the first fight for free- 
dom of the press in New York in 1734 
when John Peter Zenger defied tyranny. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 385 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1944. 264p. $2.50. 


Pam Wilson, Registered Nurse by Doro- 
thy Deming, R.N. Full and uptodate in- 
formation, in story form, on the steps a 
girl must take to prepare herself for the 
nursing field. Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 1946. 
277p. $2. 

Indian Harvest, Wild Food Plants of 
America by Jannette May Lucas. Story of 
early American foods, where they were 
found, how they were prepared, and some 
of the fanciful legends surrounding them. 
J. B. Lippincott, 227 S. 6th St., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 1945. 118p. $2. 

The Land of the English People by 
Alicia Street. Portraits of the Nations 
Series. Designed to introduce Americans 
and English to each other. Junior Literary 
Guild and J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1946. 130p. $2. 

The Land Renewed, the Story of Soil 
Conservation by William R. Van Dersal 
and Edward H. Graham. Clear, vivid 
story of how our land can be saved for 
ourselves and for future generations. Ox- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 1946. r1rop. $2. 

Making the Movies written and illus 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. The story of 
the production of a movie, from beginning 
to end. The Junior Literary Guild and 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St, New York 18, N. Y. 10945. 
190p. $2. 

The Piasts of Poland by Antoni Gro 
nowicz, translated by Joseph Vetter. The 
growth of Poland as a nation and her his 
toric relationships with Germany and 
Russia. Story form. Photographs. Charles 
Scribner’s, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 1945. Iggp. $2.50. 

Ouest of the Golden Condor by Clayton 
Knight. Adventures of Professor Gregory 
and his two sons in their quest for a 
famous treasure of the Incas, a condor of 
pure gold. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 1946. 
346p. $2.50. 

Radar by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. Popularly 
written account of what radar is and how 
it works. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 1946. 208p. $2.50. 


Thirty-two Roads to the White House 
by Alberta Powell Graham. Boyhood 
stories of the 32 men who have been 
presidents of the United States. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 1945. 249p. $2.75. 

Turkey by Vernon Ives. An informal 
presentation of the Turkey of today, what 
the country is like, how it developed, what 
its people are doing, and what they hope to 
do. Holiday House, 72 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 1945. 25p. $1. 
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THis SERVICE PAGE, listing free and inex- 
pensive materials to aid teachers in their 
teaching, will henceforth be a regular fea- 
ture in THe JourNAL. This month the page 
is devoted to the important question of 
building the peace. The October page will 
cover diverse topics. Starred items have 
been listed in previous War Guides. 

We shall appreciate suggestions as to 
how the page can be made more helpful. 

Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $r or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [ Supt. Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
inents; do not send stamps. 

For busy teachers and librarians who 
lack the time to place numerous separate 
orders with different publishers, Bacon 
Pamphlet Service [formerly Bacon and 
Wieck] meets a real need. You might 
wish, tor example, to send to the Bacon 
Service a copy of this JouRNAL page, check- 
ing all items that you desire, and sending 
stamps covering cost of publication plus 
10° for service [except for government 
publications, for which there is no serv- 
ice charge]. The charge is 5¢ a title for 
free pamphlets; that is, 5¢ for any quan- 
tity of an individual title, not 5¢ per in- 
dividual copy. The H. W. Wilson Short 
Cuts to Information points out that the 
charge for this service is probably less than 
the cost of correspondence, postage, and 
bookkeeping for individual orders. The 
address of Bacon Pamphlet Servite is 
Northport, L. I., N. Y. 


The United Nations 


THE REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
TROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY [often called the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report] is presented 
by the State Department as a basis for in- 
formed public discussion rather than as a 
statement of official policy. It should be 
read by every teacher. Available from Supt. 
Doc. as Dept. of State Pub. 2498. 20¢. 

‘THE ACHESON-LILIENTHAL REPORT in con- 
densed form appears in Vol. 1, No. 8 of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
Single copy, 10¢. Published twice a month, 
$2 a year. Atomic Scientists, 1126 E, 59th 
St., Chicago. 

Free copies [except for postage] of the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report may be had 
from the National Committee on Atomic 
Information, 1749 L St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A 1o¢ edition reprinted 
in full by the St. Louts Post-Dispatch with 
illustrations and comments may also be 
ordered. Also available from the National 
Committee are: Questions and Answers 
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about Atomic Energy [1946. 32p. 10¢. 15 
copies for $1] and Your Last Chance to 
Avoid Atomic Destruction, superb illus- 
trated reprint from Look. 5¢. $1 for 22. 

A BEGINNING FOR SANITY, excellent re- 
view of the Lilienthal Report by Norman 
Cousins and Thomas K. Finletter, Satur- 
day Review of Literature, June 15, 1946. 
15¢. Saturday Review Associates, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

DispLay poster of the Preamble of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Available 
in limited quantities for school display, 
not for individual distribution. Free. Divi- 
sion of Research and Publications, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

A FIRST BALANCE SHEET OF THE UNITED 
nations by John Foster Dulles, reprinted 
from International Conciliation, Apr. 1946. 
12p. Free. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 W. 117th St., N. Y. 27, 
N. Y. 

MACHINERY FOR FOREIGN RELATIONS, Vol. 
11, No. 3 of Building America. Useful for 
class study. 1946. 32p. 30¢. Sponsored by 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA. Order from Grolier 
Society, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.° 

OUT OF THE PAST... A CLUE TO THE FU- 
TuRE—Four-color comic booklet. 1945. 16p. 
50 for $2.50. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

* TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER—Invaluable study unit. 1o¢. A 
brief, mimeographed Manual on the United 
Nations will be sent free with orders for 
this booklet received before Oct. 7. NEA. 

TIMETABLE FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT by 
Thomas K. Finletter, reprinted from At- 
lantic Monthly, Mar. 1946. 5¢. “Unless we 
set up promptly an enforceable world law 
to control the new weapons of mass de- 
struction, we shall find ourselves in an 
atomic armaments race which will even- 
tuate in atomic war.” Americans United 
for World Government, 1860 Broadway, 
N. Y. 23, N. Y. To secure the weekly 
Washington Bulletin of this organization, 
send $5, which also covers membership. 


Steppingstones to Action 


ATOMIC ENERGY, WHAT BUSINESS IS IT OF 
ours?—A study in group dynamics, in- 
cluding findings, procedure, and sugges- 
tions. How every responsible citizen can 
do something effective in meeting the chal- 
lenge. 1946. 45p. 25¢. Ivah Deering, 270 
McGregor Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

Here’s How 11’s pone by Florence B. 
Widutis. “As an American, your ability to 
influence policies of government is limited 
only by your imagination, initiative, and 
understanding of public affairs.” This 
booklet tells how to tackle the job of help- 
ing fellow citizens form intelligent opin- 
ions and make their opinions count. 1945. 
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Free and Inexpensive Materials 


74p. $1. Program Information Exchange. 7 
Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 7, N. Y. t 

Atoms AND you by Tom E, O’Conno; 
gives implications for world peace. Should 
be read “wherever people get together and 
talk things out.” 24p. 1945. 10¢. Pam | 
phlet Press, 8 W. goth St., N. Y. 18, N.Y, 


UNESCO 


PREAMBLE TO THE UNESCO CONSTITUTION 
—poster. Free. NEA. 

THE DEFENSE OF PEACE, PART I—Docu 
ments relating to UNESCO. 1946, 
10¢. Supt. Doc. 
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UNRRA 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL TO Tii! 
UNRRA COUNCIL FOR 1945. For students oi 
the subject but not for the casual reader 
1946. 20p. United Nations Relief and R 
habilitation Administration, 1344 Conn. 
Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 

FIFTY FACTS ABOUT UNRRA. 1946. 36p. 
Free. United Nations Information Office, 
610 5th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

WHAT'S HAPPENING IN EUROPE AND 
AND WHAT YOU CAN DO ABouT 1T— Lhe fact 
about conditions there, UNRRA legis! 
tion, projects in food and clothing distr 
bution, and how you can help. By Hazel R 
Brownson. Jan. 1946. 16p. ro¢. A For 
runners Leaflet, Fellowship Publications, 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


World Trade 


PRoposALs FOR EXPANSION OF WORIL! 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT—Complete 
formation developed by a technical stat! 
within the government in preparation for 
an international conference on trade anc 
employment and presented for considera 
tion by the peoples of the world. Depart 
ment of State Publication 2411. Nov. 1945 
28p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 

THE TEN PER CENT FALLAcY—Influenc 
of exports and imports on world stability. 
By Amos E. Taylor. 1945. 32p. ro¢. Com 
mittee on International Economic Policy. 
405 W. 117th St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 

WHat aBouT caARTELS?—Condensation 
of CBS broadcasts by Lyman Bryson. Apr. 
1946. 4p. Free. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Ave., N. Y., N. Y- 


Bibliographies 

Wor.tp orcANnizaATIon—An__ annotated 
bibliography. Jan. 1946. 20p. For informa: 
tion ‘write to Woodrow Wilson Memor!:! 
Library, 45 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y- 

THE worLp IN Focus—Monthly index 0! 
selected pamphlets, magazine articles. 
books on foreign affairs. 15p. $5 per yea" 
Sold only by subscription, Library of In 


ternational Relations, 84 East Randolp! 
St., Chicago 1. 





Tue FUTURE we study and plan for begins 
today.—CHESTER 0. FISCHER. 


A uunpreD thousand men coming one 
after another could not move a ton weight, 
but the united strength of 50 would trans- 
port it with ease.—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


THE CHILDREN are the most important 
group in the community, the school the 
most important institution, the teacher the 
most important worker.—AaNGELO PATRI in 
Washington [D.C.] Evening Star, Janu- 
ary 15, 1946. 


Teacuine is the most difficult of all arts 
and the profoundest of all sciences. In its 
absolute perfection it would involve a 
complete knowledge of the whole being 
to be taught, and of the precise manner in 
which every possible application would 
affect it—HORACE MANN in his First An- 
nual Report. 


Democracy wishes to elevate mankind, to 
teach it to think, to set it free. It seeks to 
remove from culture the stamp of privilege 
and disseminate it among the people—in 
a word, it aims at education. Education is 
an optimistic and humane concept, and 
respect for humanity is inseparable from 
1.—THOMAS MANN in The Coming Vic- 
tory of Democracy, p25. 


AmericanisM—I think the true discovery 
of America is before us. I think the true 
fulfilment of our spirit, of our people, of 
our mighty and immortal land is yet to 
come. I think the true discovery of our 
own democracy is still before us. And I 
think that all these things are certain as 
the morning, as inevitable as noon. I think 
I speak for most men living when I say our 
America is here, is now, and beckons on 
before us, and that this glorious assurance 
is not only our living hope but our dream 
to be accomplished.—rHomas WOLFE. 


ProcrEss is not automatic; the world 
grows better because people wish that it 
should and take the right steps to make 
it better....If things are ever to move for- 
M ard some man must be willing to take 
the first steps and assume the risks. Such 
4 man must have courage, but courage is 
by no means enough. That man may easily 
do a vast amount of harm who advocates 
social changes from mere blind enthusi- 
asm...who arouses men only to a smarting 
sense of wrong or who promotes reforms 
W hich are irrational and without relation 
to his time. To be of value in the delicate 
Process of social adjustment and recon- 
struction a man must have a knowledge 
of life as it is..he must be .a patient col- 
‘cctor of facts, and he must possess a zeal 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





A POPULAR GOVERNMENT with- 
out popular information or the means of 
acquiring it is but a prolog to a farce or 
a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance; and a 
people who mean to be their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.—Letter 
to W. T. Barry, August 4, 1822. Write 
ings, edited by Gaillard Hunt. New 
York. 1910. 9:104. 


JAMES MADISON 
March 16, 1751—June 28, 1836 


Fourth President, 1809-1817 
e 


for men which will inspire confidence and 
arouse to action.—JANE ADDAMS. 


In orpER that people may be happy in 
their work, these three things are needed: 
They must be fit for it, they must not do 
too much of it, and they must have a sense 
of success in it.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


You cannot be saved by valor and devo- 
tion to your ancestors; to each generation 
comes its patriotic duty; and upon your 
willingness to sacrifice and endure, as 
those before you have sacrificed and en- 


ations ye. 
dured, rests the national hope a 
—CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 


In THE life of most people there is some 
unclaimed area—some duty avoided, some 
right thing pleading to be done, some dif- 
fcult task to be assumed. Until it is cared 

> insistence one s 
for, according to the insistence of 
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own conscience, there will be no sense of 
peace and power.—Roy L, sMITH in The 
Christian Ad: ocate. 


THE wise— and just man will always 
feel that he stands on his own feet; that 
he imparts strength to the state, not r 
ceives security from it; and that if all went 
down, he and such as he would quit 
easily combine in a new and better con 
stitution.— RALPH WALDO EMERSON in ; 

address, The Young American, 1844. 


No THOUGHTFUL man ever came 
the end of his life, and had time and 
little space of calm from which to look 
back upon it, who did not know and 
acknowledge that it was what he had don 
unselfishly and for others, and nothing 
else, that satisfied him in the retrospect 
and made him feel that he had _ played 
the man. That alone seems to him the 
real measure of himself, the real standard 
of his manhood. And so men grow | 
having responsibility laid upon them, th: 
burden of other people’s business. Their 
powers are put out at interest, and they 
get usury in kind. They are like men 
multiplied. Each counts manifold. Men 
who live with an eye only upon what 
is their own are dwarfed beside them— 
seem fractions while they are integers. 
The trustworthiness of men trusted seems 
often to grow with the trust.—wooprow 
wiLson in When A Man Comes to Him 
self, 1901:12-13. 
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Between Midnight and Morning 


You that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes 
Upon the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know, that out of night and death 
shall rise 


The dawn of ampler life, 


Rejoice! whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God hath given you this priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times and have you: 
part 


In Freedom's crowning hour, 


That you may tell your sons, who see thi 


light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to 
take— 
ua saw the powers of darkness put 
flight! 


I saw the morning break!” 
—OWEN SEAMAN, 


Today 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
—THOMAS CARLYLE 
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Tue Journat is a storehouse of in- 
formation on matters of importance to 
anyone interested in education and an 
informed citizenry. To secure the maxi- 
mum value from this material it should 
be put to practical, everyday use by 
teachers and lay groups. 

Katharine W. Dresden of Riverside 
Highschool, Milwaukee, tells here how 
she uses her JourNnaL as a source of 
material for her civics classes. She 
shows how this stimulates teacher re- 
cruitment, and how it helps to inform 
citizens regarding the importance and 
need of education. In the October issue 
we shall see how THe Journat is used 
in planning a women’s club program. 


N senior civics we use THE JOURNAL 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation as a basic text. 

As the first semester of civics in the 
Milwaukee schools deals with federal 
government, I suggest to my class that 
they think over, within this limitation, 
what might well be studied this semes- 
ter. On the second day we proceed with 
this discussion informally, and in- 
evitably school is mentioned. 

This is the first week in September. 
School is uppermost in every mind. 
Who says we must study federal gov- 
ernment first? Who says we must study 
civics? As far as that goes, who says we 
must go to school? Is there any connec- 
tion between the federal government 
and the schools? 

Before the bell rings I say, “Of course, 
you all read the federal constitution in 
grade school, but you may have for- 
gotten a few details or you may have 
been too young to comprehend it. Why 
not check for tomorrow and see what 
it says about education? Or you might 
look thru the index of any of the civics 
texts here on the table to find what they 
say about education.” 

The next day the pupils bring enough 
material and enough questions to block 
out the main items to be covered in a 
unit on education. A check of civics 
texts will show a dearth of material— 
inadequately presented. A good school 
or classroom library may have a collec- 
tion of publications of the United States 
Office of Education. The teacher’s pro- 
fessional journals will also aid, and 
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most helpful among these is Tot NEA 
JourNAL. 

Every unit study must begin with 
discovery, explanation, location of 
sources. The pupils find THe JourNAL 
lying on the table with other references. 
Someone examines it and brings it into 
the class discussion, and a pupil or a 
subcommittee chooses it for further 
study. This leads to a study of the Na- 
tional Education Association _ itself. 
From this develops a permanent (se- 
mester-long) committee on education to 
review each JOURNAL as it comes. 

Specifically, what parts of THE 
Journat does the class use? Let us ex- 
amine the issue for October 1945: 

Cover—to be studied (and learned? )}— 
helps pupils see the teacher as part of a 


whole with an ideal, not just an individual 
who bedevils pupils. 

Editor’s Page—statistics on salaries. 
How does our school system compare with 
average? 

Pages 123-26—education as a worldwide 
problem. 

Page 129—federal aid to education. Such 
current material, not available in texts, not 
only has factual values, but helps develop 
attitudes. Good subject for panel. 

James William Crabtree—What kinds 
of people are educators? 

Pages 131 to end—What are some of 
the problems teachers and schools deal 
with? Are there similar studies and ex- 
periments in Milwaukee? 


American Education Week—What are 


we planning in our school and in our city? 
Can our class help? 


Advertisements—How does our equip- 
ment compare with what is on the mar- 
ket? 

When the unit on education is com- 
pleted, the study of education has just 
begun. If the unit was well done, the 
study will continue for life. To bridge 
the interim from the study of the unit 
to after highschool, the permanent com- 
mittee on education gives periodical re- 
ports of new materials or ties up the 
subject with subsequent units. When 
the class becomes a house of rep- 
resentatives, for instance, it will intro- 
duce some of the bills listed on page 
190 of the December 1945 Journat. 

Second semester, when we study state 
and local government, we will use the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education and 
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the local publication similarly, with 
constant reference to THe NEA Jour. 
NAL. 

That THe Journat is a readily ayail. 
able source of material is only the 
secondary reason for its use. There are 
two primary reasons: 

[1] Our young people must become 
more conscious of schools in a positive, 
constructive, enlightened way. They 
are citizens and taxpayers. They soon 
will be voters and members of the 
schoolboard. Therefore, they should 
know something of the school from the 
professional schoolman’s point of view. 

They should know something of other 
schools and of schools as a whole, 
against which to judge their own school 
system. They should see that teachers 
have aims beyond today’s lesson and 
that they are bound together in profes- 
sionalism. We cannot lecture this to 
pupils, but over the years, I have seen 
these attitudes develop from a regular 
perusal of THz NEA Journat by pupils 
themselves. 

[2] We are faced in America with a 
critical shortage of teachers. Returning 
servicemen and closing defense plants 
are not crowding our teacher-training 
institutions with new enrollees. Why? 
Higher wages elsewhere? Perhaps. But 
let us ask ourselves why after 13 years 
in school are most pupils determined 
not to be teachers? There are many 
reasons, only one of which I mention 
here. They know too little of teaching 
and teachers from the teachers’ point of 
view. 

Individual reading and class discus- 
sion of Tue NEA Journat has brought 
many pupils to me to ask why a teacher 
wants to teach, what there is to teach- 
ing besides what a pupil sees. I found 
this of genuine value in vocational 
guidance, and I really believe it was the 
first influence that turned some of my 
pupils toward teaching as a life work. 

Put Tue NEA Journat on your read- 
ing table in civics, citizenship, voca- 
tions, English, speech classes. Other 
teachers will give you theirs, so you may 
have several copies available. Ask the 
librarian to put hers on the periodical 
rack in the library. Get maximum us¢ 
from every issue of Tre JOURNAL. 








DIGEST Raises Heat in Omaha 


A reply to “How You Can Get Greater Value 
from Fewer Tax Dollars’, by O. K. Armstrong 
in the July Reader's Digest. 


GUNNAR HORN 


Head, English Department, Benson Highschool, Omaha, Nebraska 


HE Reader’s Digest is looked upon 

with the same reverence in Omaha 
as elsewhere where its 11 million monthly 
copies are delivered. It was something of 
a shock therefore when Omahans settled 
down in front of their electric fans with 
the July issue of their favorite magazine. 
There, beginning on page 21, their trusted 
Digest told them things they knew 
weren't true. Much as they wanted, in a 
day of wavering faiths, to believe the 
Digest, there was no way they could by- 
pass the falsities they were reading. The 
article wasn’t a condensation from some 
other publication; it was written for the 
Digest by one of the Digest’s frequent con- 
tributors, 

What had the world’s biggest little 
magazine done to raise the temperature 
in already overheated Omaha? It had pub- 
lished an article by O. K. Armstrong 
about Omaha’s Association of Taxpayers, 
under the title, “How You Can Get 
Greater Value from Fewer Tax Dollars.” 
The name “Armstrong” sounded vaguely 
familiar to heat-plagued Omahans, but 
lew connected the name correctly with a 
prewar “Red hunt” that had harassed 
Omaha teachers without ever finding 
evidence that any of them were Com- 
munists, 

The article praised Walter Pierpoint 
and his taxpayers association for their 
sound business approach to government. 
To their astonishment Omahans read: 
Citizens are proud of their clean wide 
streets and ot their extensive parks which 
add materially to the city’s beauty. Streets 
and parks have adequate maintenance and 
repair.” For years pet gripe whenever 
Omahans get together has been the dan- 
gerous disintegration of pavements and 
the shocking neglect of once well-kept 
parks. Returned servicemen have been 
quoted in the World-Herald, Omaha’s 
only daily newspaper, as preferring the 
inconvenience of fox holes and booby 
traps to the dangers of Omaha’s pock- 
marked streets, 

I'wo years in a row when the student 
Newspaper at Benson High polled seniors 
on their postschool plans, a large majority 
indicated their intentions of seeking 
careers in more progressive communities. 
When all highschool students last spring 
Were asked to write essays on the subject, 
For a Better Omaha,” practically every 


paper suggested better streets and more 
and better-kept parks. Many expressed 
disgust that a city of a quarter of a million 
population could afford only one public 
swimming pool. Apparently, Omahans 
were forced to conclude, the word “ade- 
quate” does not mean the same to Mr. 
Pierpoint as it does to the average citizen. 

City employes, who practically every- 
one admits are shamefully underpaid, 
waxed particularly choleric over Mr. Pier- 
point’s boast of getting taxes lowered. The 
president of the policemen’s union, Paul 
Shanahan, issued a statement. Chief gripes 
of firemen and policemen against Pier- 
point are that he got their pensions re- 
duced and got the years of service before 
retirement increased. 

Mr. Shanahan concluded with the com- 
ment that, “Truly the article is properly 
headed. We do get greater value from 
fewer tax dollars. The dollars are indeed 
few, at the expense of the public em- 
ployes and the lack of public improve- 
ments.” 

Many Omahans who read the Digest’s 
glowing account of their tax setup con- 
cluded that assessments might be ideal 
from the point of view of Mr. Pierpoint’s 
rich clients, but were anything but ideal 
from their own points of view. Indeed 
they wondered if pennypinching were not 
a shortsighted policy even for the big 
taxpayer. For several years the World- 
Herald has published articles about tax in- 
equalities, and for a time it carried a daily 
box giving the facts about some grossly 
undervalued piece of property. — 

Recently the county commissioners, sit- 
ting as a Board of Equalization, have pub- 
licly gone on record that the county asses- 
sor has failed to do the job for which he 
was elected. A citizens committee, headed 
by one of Omaha’s outstandingly success- 
ful businessmen, has appealed to the state 
tax commissioner to step in to rectify 1n- 
equalities. In view of such drastic ac- 
tivities, even the staunchest Digest fan 
found it difficult to swallow Mr. Arm- 
strong’s statement that Omahans “are 
justly proud of the fact that their town 
has one of the lowest tax rates. ae 

Omahans resented the aura of Civic 
virtues with which Mr. Armstrong  sur- 
rounds his 1937 collaborator on a Saturday 
Evening Post article. Nowhere is mention 
made that Mr. Pierpoint apparently makes 
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an entirely adequate living from his work 
for the taxpayers league. Omahans won- 
dered, too, about the actual membership 
ot the association. A check of the pub- 
lished list of 125 directors reveals that 
several have long been dead. Others whose 
names appear on the list deny that they 
are still members. They insist there has 
been no directors meeting for at least 
ten years. Who, then, supports the asso- 
ciation, Omahans wondered. Could it be 
largely nonresident corporations? 

In summarizing the achievements of the 
Omaha Association of Taxpayers, Mr. 
Armstrong claims that, “The association 
has successfully backed a long list of con 
structive improvements: .... Increase in 
school funds.” That claim riled parents 
and teachers. PTA members who went to 
the state legislature to fight for an increase 
in Omaha’s school mill levy haven't for 
gotten the opposition Mr. Pierpoint put up 
there, and again when the issue was sub 
mitted to the vote of the people, or his 
stand indicating that Omaha could not 
afford to give its children as good an edu 
cation as children get elsewhere. No 
PTA-er would accept any such notion, 
and the friends of education went on to 
win a partial victory, hamstrung, how 
ever, by limitations Mr. Pierpoint man 
aged to get written into the final bill. 

Omaha teachers, who for ten years have 
carried the burden of a continuous cam 
paign for more school funds, boiled when 
the Digest article implied that Mr. Pier 
point had gotten them handsome raises. 
They recalled that Mr. Pierpoint had led 
the opposition in every attempt school 
people had made to get more adequate 
support. In their desk drawers were con- 
tracts for the 1946-47 school year guaran 
teeing them only 30 weeks of employ 
ment. Even should funds miraculously be 
forthcoming for a full school year, their 
salaries will still be below average for 
cities of their size. 

Teachers who had considered them 
selves progressive when they used the 
Digest in English and social studies 
classes wrote wrathy letters to Editor Wal 
lace. Sophisticated pedagogs who read the 
New Yorker exchanged knowing glances 
Their own experience now gave credenc 
to the New Yorker panning of the Digest. 

Most teachers recalled that Mortician 
William Kunold, president of the board 
of education, last spring described Pier 


point as the lowest paid man in Omaha. 
They recognized the implication that Pies 
point’s salary, enormous as it might look 


to a teacher, was mere pin money in the 
eyes of big property owners who support 
the Association of Omaha Taxpayers and 
who profit from Mr. Pierpoint’s efforts to 


keep down taxes, 
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THE LAW OF 


SELFRELIANCE 


The Good American Is Selfrel ant. 


S elfconceit is silly, but selfreliance 1s necessary to boys 
and girls who would be strong and useful. 


Therefore: 


| will gladly listen to the advice of older and wiser 
people; | will reverence the wishes of those who love 
and care for me,and who know life and me better than 

I. [will develop independence and wisdom to think for 
myself, choose for myself, act for myself, according to 
what seems right and fair and wise. 


[will not be afraid of being laughed at when I am 
right. [ will not be afraid of doing right when the 


crowd does wrong. 


V Vhen in danger, trouble, or pain, [ will be brave. A 


coward does not make a good American. 





gsi | THE CODE OF THE 

= a (Use this page from the NEA JOURNAL, September 1946, on your bulletinboard) 
-_—. % ihc ° GOOD AMERICAN NO. 
i a 











WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


Prominent Educator Dies 


%& Devecates at the Buffalo meeting of 
the NEA were shocked and saddened to 
learn on July 1 of the death of William 
Chandler Bagley, distinguished educator, 
author, and editor. Dr. Bagley, for 41 years 
a member of the NEA and NEA Life 
Member Number 22, was editor-in-chief of 
Tue Journat of the National Education 
Association, January 1921-March 1925. His 
superb article, “After 25 Years,” will be 
remembered by readers of THE JouRNAL’s 
25th anniversary issue in January 1946. 

Professor-emeritus of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Dr. Bag- 
ley was, at the time of his death, editor of 
School and Society. 

His teaching experience covered village- 
school teaching, elementary-school prin- 
cipalship, school superintendency, and pro- 
essorship at teachers colleges and univer- 
rer Dr. Bagley’s more than 30 books in- 
clude: The Educative Process [1905], 
Craftsmanship in Teaching |1911], The 
History of the American People [with 
Charles A. Beard, 1918], The Nation and 
= Schools [with J. A. H. Keith, 1920], 
ced Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools | with W. S. Learned, 1920], 
Dete rminism in Education [1925]. 

One ot the finest tributes and keenest 
inalyses of Dr. Bagley’s work is that by 
'. L. Kandel in School and Society for 
July 13, 1946. He said, in part, “His great- 
ness lay not in the development of new 
Cucational theories, but in his sympa- 
‘netic insight into the work of the class- 
‘oom teacher, on the one hand, and his 
‘undamental understanding of the role that 
Cucation should play in a democracy. 
lo these two aspects of public education, 
Bagley devoted the whole of his profes- 
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MARY MC SKIMMON 


Miss McSkimmon, president of the 
NEA 1925-26, and president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation 
1919-24, passed away on July 2, 1946, 
in her eighty-fifth year. She was 
principal, Pierce School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, for 40 years. 


THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Mr. Shankland’s Invocation 


%& As we begin the tasks of the new school 
year, each of us may well take unto him- 
self the following invocation given by 
S. D. Shankland at the opening of the 
final session of the Representative As- 
sembly at Buffalo. Mr. Shankland, whose 
retirement from the executive secretary- 
ship of the American Association of School 
Administrators is noted elsewhere in this 
JournaL, is one of the greatest builders 
of our profession. 

“Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for the heritage of the past, the oppor- 
tunities of the present, and the hope of 
the future in this land of ours which we 
call America. 

“We are thankful to Thee for the op- 
portunities which have come to us in 
these days to be here together, to gain 
fresh inspiration and hope and faith in 
the profession which we have chosen. Be 
with us as we go our several ways that 
we may measure up to the great posst- 
bilities which we have dreamed while here 
together. If any of us have a cross to bear, 
may we so bear that cross that we may be 
worthy to wear the crown. 

“This we ask in the Name of the 
Nazarene, the Man of Galilee, the Great 
Teacher of all the ages. Amen.” 

[Continued on page 335] 
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School Bus Safety 


Ir was the most exciting day in the 
short life of Mary B. She was five 
years old. She had spent her first 


day at school. She had ridden fo: 
the first time in a magical golden 
chariot—to you, an ordinary, orange 
hued school bus. . : 
It was a day to gloat over and a 
day to remember. But it was also a 


day full of strange faces and bat 
fling situations that she had had to 
meet alone—well, practically alone, 
since it was the first day she had 
ever been away from her mot! 
Mary stepped off the school bus, 
her eyes shining with the delights 


she had to tell, her heart poundi 
with the gnawing need to see th 
safe, familiar home things and feel 
the reassuring arms of her mother. 

The house was there al! right, 
across the road at the end of the 
field. And running toward her thru 
the tall grass were Mother and 
puppy, coming to greet her. 

Mary stepped out into the road. A 
car swept past the 
and just like that the exciting day 


and short life of Mary B. were over. 


standing bus, 


* * * 
Last year 2550 children between 
the ages of five and 14 were killed 


in traffic collisions, numbers of them 
in school bus accidents. 

Alarmed for the safety of the na- 
tion’s four million pupils now being 
transported daily on school buses, 
delegates to the recent President’s 
Highway Safety Conference in 
Washington recommended that the 
states: [1] enact uniform laws regu- 
lating trafic when passing school 
buses and [2] adopt the vehicle 
standards recommended by the 1945 
National School Bus Conferenc 


They also recommended _ that 
states and local authorities do every 
thing within their power: [1] to 


assure safe school buses and drivers 
and adequate school bus supervision 
and [2] to regulate driver training 
and driving laws thruout the U. S. 

By familiarizing yourself with 
these recommendations and by urg 


ing your state and local authorities 
to act upon them NOW, you can 
help prevent other tragedies like the 


true story of Mary B—NE4 Na 
tional Commission on Safety Edu 
tion, 
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*CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost,____.___#_#__s__eopnies of the 
CBS American School of the Air Manual. ; 


Name— 





. 
The invisible classroom » 





Mid-afternoon each weekday the doors close 
on America’s classrooms. But doors can never 
close on active minds or the flow of impres- 
sions which bombard these minds. How to main- 


tain the continuity of these impressions out of 


school, as well as in, is the permanent concern of the nation’s teachers. 


For sixteen years Columbia’s American School of the Air has been 
helping teachers to meet that challenge. It now brings an invisible 
classroom into the nation’s homes through its notable series of edu- 
cational programs. Five days each week at 5:00 p.m. E.s.T. the School 
of the Air stimulates the mind and imagination of the whole family, 
exposes each member to the continuing excitement of ideas. 

On September 30 CBS launches the 17th season of the American 
School of the Air with a rotating series of programs on current 
opinion, music, science, literature and contemporary life in the mem- 
ber countries of the United Nations. A calendar manual describing 
the content of each program is yours for the asking.* 

Most teachers today know the School of the Air as an established 
and valued supplement to classroom studies. 
But, what is more important, they look 
upon it as a vital force in enlisting the 


support and interest of the home. 


CBS AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 








Title _ 


Address. 


City. 











SL ——— 
















MRS. L. W. HUGHES 


[Continued from page 333] 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


New Single Salary Schedules 


% Turee more of the nation’s largest 
cities have adopted the single salary 
schedule for elementary and highschool 
teachers—Cleveland, St. Louis, and New- 
ark, Cities among the 20 largest that had 
single salary schedules in effect in 1945-46 
or earlier included Detroit; Milwaukee; 
New Orleans; Minneapolis; Cincinnati; 
Indianapolis; and Kansas City, Missouri. 


When Is a Salary Increase an 
Increase? 


%& TeacueErs are getting more money than 
they did a few years ago but many of 
them have had no real increase in salary. 
This is because prices rose before salaries 
did. Price control helped but salaries did 
hot quite catch up with prices. 

Estimates for the next six months vary 
from a 5% to a 20% or higher increase 
in consumers’ prices, If they rise only ten 
index points above the official figure for 
May, and a five-point adjustment is made 
for wartime shortages not yet overcome, 
Prices will be about 45°/ above January 
1941, when the wartime increases began. 
At such a level, salaries for 1946-47 would 
ave to compare about as follows with 
salaries of 1940-41, merely to be worth as 
much in purchasing power: 


1940-41 1946-47 

$1000 $1 450 
I500 2175 
2000 2900 
2500 3625 
3000 4350 
3500 5075 
4000 5800 
5000 7250 


Federal ‘Aid 


% One Hunprep anp Sixty YEARS oF 
FEpERaL Arp to Epucation is the title of 
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HENRY LESTER SMITH 


a new bulletin which may be secured from 
the NEA for 15¢. Cash should accompany 
orders for less than $1. Quantity discounts. 


Congress Raises Salaries 
of D. C. Teachers 


% $2352, the bill for a flat increase of 
$450 for educational employes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was approved by Con- 
gress on July 22 and sent to President 
Truman for signature. Altho this provision 
is an emergency one for a year’s duration, 
it authorizes the school officials to study 
the classification rates and to iron out in- 
equities within the year. 





JOHN J. DESMOND, JR. 








WENDELL W. WRIGHT 


Mrs. Hughes of Arlington, Ken- 
tucky is president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for 1946-49. She succeeds Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hastings. Mrs. Hughes’ rec- 
ord of service in education and 1n 
parent teacher organization is im- 
posing. Education and health will 
receive special emphasis during her 
administration, Dr. Smith, past pres- 
ident of the NEA, dean of the School 
of Education at Indiana University 
for 29 years, has retired. He 1s suc- 
ceeded in the deanship by Dr. 
Wright, who for 20 years has been 
a member of the faculty of the school. 





A. R. MEADOWS 


John J. Desmond, Jr. has been appointed Massachusetts commissioner of 


education to succeed Julius E. 
superintenden 
recently president of the 


Warren. Commissioner Desmond has been 
t of schools at Chicopee, Massachusetts, since 1921 and was 
New England School Superintendents Association. 


A. R. Meadows, formerly acting director of administration and finance of 
the Alabama State Department of Education, has been appointed as state 


superintendent of 


education for Alabama. 
[Continued on page 337] 
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VMOUMNCIMY 


RESULTS OF THE NATION-WIDE SURVEY OF 
TEACHER OPINION JUST CONCLUDED FOR THE 


Readers Digest 







There is no charge to teachers for this com- 
plete educational service. Students are 
granted a special rate of 15c a copy (a 40% 
reduction from the regular price of the 
Digest), and each copy contains the 16-page 
Reading Improvement Insert. Each teacher 
receives not only a free desk copy of the 
Digest every month, but also a free copy of 
the 24-page Teaching Guide. 


Send for a Sample Copy of School Edition 


Discover for yourself how valuable the 


More and Wore TEACHERS Now Use the 


Reader’s Digest Educational Services 


(83% of the Teachers responding in the Survey report 
extensive classroom use—a gain of 11% in four years!) 


HE latest study of magazine prefer- 
4 pS es in the classrooms of America 
again reveals that the Reader’s Digest 
is the favorite and most highly-valued 
ecneral magazine in use among high 
school students, teachers, Parent- 
Teacher Association executives, and 
parents themselves. It is a 5 to 1 faver- 
ite in English courses, and a 4 to 1 fa- 
vorite in Social Science Studies courses! 

The constantly increasing percent- 
ages showing the daily usefulness of 
the Reader’s Digest demonstrate con- 
clusively the value of its free educa- 
tional services. 

For 2xample, it has been proved 
that, in a single school year, the regu- 
lar classroom use of the Digest can in- 
crease the reading skills of pupils as 


More and Vere STUDENTS Now Use the 
Reader’s Digest Educational Services 


(Results indicate that 75% of the Students covered by the Survey use and 
enjoy these valuable reading exercises—a gain of 13% in four years!) 


much as 105%. This improvement is 
achieved through the use of the tree 
16-page READING IMPROVEMENT INSERT, 
bound in the School Edition each 
month. It consists of a series of fascinat- 
ing reading and vocabulary exercises, 
based on the material in the current 
Digest. 

Teachers whose classes use the 
Digest also receive free every month 
the 24-page Teaching Guide, which 
furnishes Answer Keys to the questions 
in the READING IMPROVEMENT INSERT. 
Thus the content of the School Edition 
is correlated with courses in English 
and Social Studies. NO OTHER READING 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM IS BASED ON 
READING MATERIAL OF SUCH VITAL CUR- 
RENT INTEREST! 











School Edition of the Reader's Digest is in 
improving the reading skills of your pupils. 

The difficulties of obtaining paper have 
eased sufficiently to permit the publica- 
tion of more copies of the magazine. This 
enables us once more to invite teachers 
to participate in this valuable educational 


program. The coupon here will bring 
you—without any obligation—a sample 
copy of the Reader's Digest School Edition, 
containing the READING IMPROVE- 
MENT INSERT, and with it a copy of 
the TEACHING GUIDE. See how bene- 
ficial this material can be in your class- 
room. Mail the coupon today. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Reader's Diges 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE READER'S DIGEST, Educational Department 
JNEA9 


Please send me, at once and without obligation, a sample copy of the 
Reader's Digest School Edition, containing the 16-page Reading Im- 
provement Insert, and a copy of the 24-page Teaching Guide. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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M. E. MCCURDY 


PAUL DALAGER 
M.E. McCurdy, who resigned as of 


July 1, 1946, as executive secretary 
of the North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, was dean of state secreta- 
ries, having held the position since 
February 15, 1923. He is succeeded 
by Paul Dalager, former city and 
county superintendent and deputy 
superintendent of public instruction, 
who has recently been associated 
with the federal government in dis- 
tribution of surplus war materials. 


| Continued from page 335] 


Unfinished Business 


%& An impressive brochure financed by the 
NEA and the American Council on Edu- 
cation has been published by the Council. 

Entitled Unfinished Business, the docu- 
ment, filled with charts, graphs, photo- 
staphs and uptodate information, is the 
work of John K. Norton of Columbia and 
Eugene S. Lawler of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, $1. American Council, 744 Jack- 
‘on Place, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ATOM 
AND WORLD PEACE 


Atomic Energy Slide Film 
%* “How To Live with the Atom” is the 


title of an unusual slide film, done entirely 
im cartoons by the artist, Jack Delano. 
The film is available at $2.50 postpaid, 
including narrator’s text and a discussion 
manual, from the National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1621 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. It was produced by 
Film Publishers, Inc., in cooperation with 
the NCAI and the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists. 


ABOUT TEACHING 


Orson Welles on Teaching 


¥ In a recent broadcast, Orson Welles 
said: “Well, Mrs. Ezell, I don’t like comic 
books any more than you do, but I don’t 
like censorship either. How about a na- 
tional boycott of all places that sell that 
sort of book by the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and other similar groups? Churches 
would certainly be glad to help and the 
newspapers ought to get behind such a 
drive. As you point out, you can’t forbid 
Junior his penny dreadful. It won’t work 
. +. Lhe answer, of course, is education. 
Junior must be taught to like something 
better than the comic books. This won’t 
happen until the biggest salaries in our 
land go to the teachers instead of to movie 
actors and radio speech-making. Teaching 
is the highest profession a man or woman 
can aspire to. And since we live under a 















J. D. OSBORNE, JR. 


Mr. Osborne is the executive secre 
tary of the Detroit Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Large city associations are 
finding it a good investment to em- 
ploy fulltime secretaries to handle 
the administrative work of thew 
organizations. 
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CHARLES F. 


MARTIN 7 

Clyde Russell, executive secretary, a 

° pee {AR hee 
Maine Teachers Association, su re 
ceeded Richard B. Kennan, nou ae 


associate secretary of the NEA Com i: 
mission for the Defense of Democ 
vacy thru Education. Mr. Martin, ex ef 
ecutive secretary of the lowa Stat a 
Education Association, has suc- . 
ceeded Harry G. Barnes. Prior to 
his appointment, Mr. Martin was 
superintendent of the Jackson 
County Schools in lowa. 


————_—— 


profit system, the highest profits ought t 
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go to the best people in the most import int ms | 
job. And the most important job is teach Be 
ing. You hear somebody ask what- a 2 
ever happened to Mary Smith and oe 
answer comes back, ‘Poor Mary, sh a 


seemed so promising, but she never 
amounted to anything after all. She's 
teaching school.’ That’s all wrong. The 
answer ought to be, ‘Oh, Mary—she really 
made good. She’s the pride of the family 
and the big breadwinner. She’s a teacher. 
[Continued on page 339] 
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@® Every Grade School 
Should Have This Large Six Color 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Its educational philosophy makes it the perfect social 


science aid. It orients and correlates the outstanding 
current events. 


The vocabulary level and large type insure easy reading. 
Proper names and more difficult words are broken down 
into syllables and the pronunciation indicated by symbols. 
Each weekly issue will carry features which educators 
agree are important in teaching:— 

@ A SCIENCE VISUAL AID STUDY 

® A VISUAL AID ART STUDY 

@ A GRAPHIC SOCIAL STUDY 

@ ORIENTED WORLD NEWS 
AND AS A TIME SAVER—< teachers’ memo contain- 
ing suggestions, quiz questions and background material. 
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@ MAIL ORDER TODAY 
SEND NO MONEY until you have seen the 
enthusiastic reception ft gets from the classes. 


FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 2nd 


Check the subscription term wanted: 











52 weeks 36 weeks 18 weeks 
$21.00 $15.00 $8.25 
Name 
School 
Address 
City State 





WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Published by 
NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 
1512 Orleans Street, Dept. E Chicago 10, Il. 
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The original head- 
quarters building of 
the Puerto Rico Asso- 
ciation was erected in 
1934 with contribu- 
rons from 78 local 
branches. It was sold 
in 1945 to the insular 
government. The pres- 
ent building, seven 
miles from San Juan, 
is part of a 19-acre 
property purchased in 


1944. 


[Continued from page 337] 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


An Idea for Other States 


% Tue Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the NEA 


and the Department of State arranged a . 


conference on elementary education and 
UNESCO in each convention district in 
the state last April. The Department of 
State provided speakers who had attended 
the San Francisco or London conference. 


New Virginia State Superintendent 


*% G. Tyter Mittrr, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Charlottesville public 
schools, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Virginia. He 
is president of the Virginia Education 
Association, His picture appears with the 
state association presidents on page 315 
of this issue. 


Council for Better Education 


%& Tue Nebraska Council for Better Edu- 
cation has been organized by 20 statewide 
organizations interested in improvement 
of education. It will serve as a medium 
thru which participating organizations can 
exchange ideas for implementing their 
programs toward advancement of the total 
educational program of the state. 


A Depressing Report 


* H. G. Hox1z, director of the Placement 
Office, College of Education, University of 
Arkansas, in his annual report released in 
April gave figures that, as School and 
Society comments, “confirm in a striking 
way the conclusions drawn from similar 
data from other parts of the country.” 
During 1945, the Placement Office received 
861 Tequests for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, The total number of students 
registering with the bureau for such ap- 
ointments was only 32. “These facts are 
hot at all surprising,” said Dr. Holtz. “The 
attitude, ‘It just doesn’t pay to teach school 
any more,’ has become quite general over 
th: country and is the chief reason college 


Students give for not taking courses in 
teacher education.” 
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The Tennessee Education Association 
has moved into its new building [right] 
purchased recently. Plans are under way 
to “primp it up” with a number of im- 
provements in the near future. Photo- 
graphs of other state association head- 
quarters buildings appeared in the April 
1946 JourNAL, pi8o. 


THE JOURNAL 


We Want Your Opinion 


¥% ON PAGE 270 we asked our readers to 
send us their views on grading. We hope 
you will read this invitation and respond 
to it. 


Digest Raises Heat in Omaha 


¥%& Tuis article on page 331 came in just 
as THE JourRNAL was going to press. It 
throws considerable light on the activities 
of taxpayers associations, 


Buffalo Addresses 
%& Tue addresses before the Buffalo As- 


sembly maintained an unusually high level 
of excellence. We are hoping to use more 
of them in the October and later issues of 
THE JOURNAL. 


REHABILITATION ABROAD 


Educational Rehabilitation 
In War Devastated Countries 


3% Harotp E. Snyper, who was formerly 
connected with UNRRA, has assumed the 
executive secretaryship of the newly formed 
Central Coordinating Committee on Edu- 
cational Rehabilitation in War Devastated 
Countries. This committee has been or- 
ganized under the sponsorship of the 
American Council of Education. This com- 
mittee represents a number of educational 
organizations that are concerned with set- 
ting up programs to assist in restoring edu- 
cational facilities for children in war torn 
areas. 

Dr. Snyder attended the meetings of 
the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 
in London in July and later visited some of 
the troubled territory. He returned in 
August to begin the organization of the 
program thru the cooperating organi- 
zations. 





HOW TO TEACH 


Advice from the Past 


%& A correspondent of the Northamton 
Courier gives some very sensible hints on 
this subject. He says: 

“Some with all their knowledge have 
never yet learned what it is to teach. They 
do not seem to comprehend the nature of 
their employment, nor to understand what 
may reasonably be expected of them. They 
take too limited views of the kind and 
amount of labor required of them. Hence 
some pass away their time barely hearing 
their pupils recite, parrot-like, what they 
committed to memory from the book. Such 
seem to think that their task is not only 
done, but well done, when their pupils 
have recited their lessons verbatim—no 
matter whether the learners have obtained 
a single idea or not. I need not say that 
they who pursue this course should not be 
called teachers. Yet some such it has been 
my unhappy lot to find at the head of 
schools. 

“Tt is the business of teachers to impart 
knowledge—to communicate ideas—and 
to train the mind of the pupil to think. 
Hence, it is of the first importance that 
they should be able to communicate easily 
and readily to other minds the knowledge 
which they possess themselves. In doing 
this, however, it is not their business to 
solve every problem for the pupil and 
furnish him with the direct and full an- 
swer to every difficult question. Such a 
course would be about as unwise as it 
would be to make a boy go on crutches 
when he has sound limbs to bear him thru 
the world.”—Excerpt from an editorial in 
The Alexandria Gazette, March 1, 1848. 
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| Continued from page 339 | 


An Appeal to the Schools 


te Wis a housewife uses and _ re-uses 
a cooking fats, she makes less demand 

pon aa supplies of salad oils, lards, 
a shortenings, which is one of the great- 
est contributions women can make in the 
world food When she turns her 
grease over to the meat dealer 
for the use of industry, it means that 
edible fats is relieved. 

_ Because Department of Agriculture 

sures show that half of the potenti: al 
fat salvage of American kitchens is still 
untapped, and since two-fifths of Ameri- 
can housewives are not saving used cook- 
ing fat, teachers are urged to explain the 
need to their students, telling them to 
remind their parents to save every drop of 
used cooking fat, and to turn it over to 
the meat sar promptly for four cents 
« pound. Teachers will be interested in co- 
ation wath the Department of Agri- 
culture in calling these facts to students’ 
attention. 


crisis. 
household 


pressure on 


School Savings Program 
%e Jarvis Morse, former professor of 
h‘story at Brown University, director of 
the Education Section, U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asks us to remind teachers that 
a School Savings Charter will be awarded 
school which indicates to its State 
Savings Bond Office that it wishes to enrol 


to each 







in the School Savings Program “to pro- 
mote understanding of the personal and 
national reasons for saving and to give 
students the opportunity to save regularly 
at school for the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Stamps and Bonds.” 


UN Preamble Poster 


% In KEEPING with the wishes of the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Buffalo, the 
Preamble of the United Nations charter 
which appeared as a cover on THE JOURNAL 
for October 1945 is available as a poster. 
It will be furnished free on request while 
the supply lasts. Write to Section 1, NEA 
JOURNAL. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook, EPA 


% Tuts yearsook of the Educational 
Press Association, which came from the 
press in July, is an invaluable sourcebook 
for libraries, school administrators, pub- 
lishers, advertisers, and editors. It con- 
tains: [1] a complete list of educational 
periodicals in the U. S. with a brief state- 
ment concerning the history and purposes 
of each publication and a complete roster 
of personnel; [2] a notable series of 
articles: educational journalism in the 
U. S., the story of the EPA, an evaluation 
of content, an evaluation of appearance, a 
look into the future of educational journal- 
ism. 192p. Illustrated. Clothbound. $2.75 
Order from Educational Press Associ mn, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


INC. 


Makers of 


-..- You'll find 
them all in the 
FALL CATALOG 


x GAYLORD BROS. sess sus 


Our Fall Catalog isn’t ready yet... but 
we're working on it! And, when you get it, 
you'll find that GAYLORD BROS. have 
drawn on every resource of their 50 years 
in the business of serving libraries. We've 
redesigned some items . . . created new 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


A Pledge Dedicated to a World oj 


Peace 
%& From the Kokomis Junior Highschool, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, comes an inter 
national pledge of allegiance. “T pledge 
allegiance to the United States of Americ) 
and to the United Nations organization 
of which it is a part; one world brother- 
hood of peaceful nations, with liberty and 
equality for all.” 

L. E. Leipold, principal, writes that since 
“a brotherhood of peaceful nations is the 
goal of today’s sincere leaders, it is our 
hope that the boys and girls the world 
over will make the pledge theirs.” 


Commencement by Radio 


¥%& San Antonio, Texas, highschool seniors 
were graduated this spring by means of 
a radio ceremony broadcast over KTSA. 
Forbidden to assemble because of the 
polio wave in the city, six San Antonio 
highschools heard their commencement 
address over radios in their own homes 
Paul Adams, president of the schoolboard, 
delivered diplomas verbally to each stu 
dent and the diplomas were mailed to the 


graduating seniors. KTSA staff artists 


provided traditional processional and re- 
cessional music for the program. 
[Continued on page 342| 






ideas for others. Every Library Supply 
need will be filled by this enlarged line. 


Many war-scarce items are now back in 
stock, and are being shipped, but there 
will be no catalog until Fall. Then you'll 


know how well we have kept the faith 
with our customers. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


phole Gio), mae Waist 


Better olmen) Supplies 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY records 
TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No. 


a RCA Victor brings you a typi- 
cally wide range of masterpieces, clas- 
sic and modern, recorded by the world’s 
greatest artists. All would be valuable 
additions to your library. Heading the 
list is a truly great interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, SergeKous- 
sevitzky, Conductor. Order RCA Victor 
Red Seal Album M/DM-1057, $6.85. 
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BOSTON “POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor: Le Cid-Ballet Suite 
—Massenet. Album M/DM-1058, $3.00. 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Violist: Harris-Benjamin Album, including Elegy, Waltz 
and Toccata—Benjamin; Soliloquy and Dance—Harris. With Viadimir Sokoloff 

at the Piano. Album M/DM-1061, $4.85. 

JAMES MELTON, Tenor: “By Request,” including Make Believe, The Way 
You Look Tonight, The Hills of Home, All Day on the Prairee, Siboney, It's A 
Grand Night For Singing. With Orchestra, David Broekman, Conductor. 
Carroll Hollister, Piano. Album M-1060, $3.00. 

siR THOMAS BEECHAM, Baronet, and the London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Symphony No. 97, in C—Haydn. Album M/DM-1059, $3.85. 


PRICES ARE SUGGESTED LIST PRICES EXCLUSIVE OF TAXES 


COMING! RCA Victor’s NEW basic record library for elementary grades! 


© Fh RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ws sasrer voce” EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN, W.. 
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[Continued from page 340] 


Summertime Reading 

% Tus past summer, as in previous years 
since 1942, the Lawrence, Kansas, Coun- 
cil of Parents sponsored a summer read- 
ing program for boys and girls in the 
elementary school and junior high. Sup- 
plementing the work of the schools and 
intended to interest slow readers, the pro- 
gram is planned by a committee repre- 
senting the PTA, librarians, teachers, and 
principals. 

For reading five books during the sum- 
mer a child receives a certificate; for read- 
ing from five to nine, a yellow seal is 
added; for ro to 19, a red seal; for 20 or 
more, a blue seal. Awards are made dur- 
ing Community Book Week. 

By the end of the fourth summer the 
circulation of the children’s department of 
the public library had increased 107%. 


Prevention and Cure of Intolerance 
te ELementary teachers in the W. K. 
Kellogg School, Augusta, Michigan, have 
begun a progfam to improve racial tol- 
erance by formulating the following 
aims: [1] creating in the children an ap- 
preciation for the qualities and achieve- 
ments of other races, [2] using all oppor- 
tunities to counteract influences that might 
lead to misinformation and misunder- 
standing, and [3] destroying prejudices 
against other racial groups. 

Radio programs, motion pictures, re- 
cordings, literature of other races, ex- 


hibits, assembly programs, and talks by 
people in the community are used. 
Mexico was chosen for study by all the 
children from kindergarten thru the sev- 
enth grade. The project proved so worth- 
while that Superintendent O. E. Harring- 
ton has suggested that similar programs 
be carried out with other lands and races. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Idaho Association Publications 


% Two suLLeTins relating to the status 
of the teacher in Idaho have been released 
by the Idaho Education Association. They 
include new facts concerning supply, re- 
tirement, salaries, tenure, and training, 
which show that early action is urgent. A 
State School Survey Commission is to 
supervise a study of school needs and make 
recommendations as of November 1. 


OEA 


%& Tue name of the Oregon State Teachers 
Association has been changed to Oregon 
Education Association. 


Two Journals in a Family 


¥% IF Two members of your family belong 
to the NEA you may want to send one 
of your JourNALs to a retired teacher who 
finds it difficult to pay dues but desires to 
keep in contact with the profession and 
our organization, 


“The Pupils’ Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 


Gates — Rinsland =» Sartorius —» Peardon’ 


Why pupils’ own vocabulary"? 


TEXT-WORKBOOK 
EDITION 
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A Guide to Action for Local 
Associations 
% Tuis is the title of a booklet issued by 


the Wisconsin Education Association for 
the guidance of the WEA local associ. 
ations. It contains information regarding 
the structure and functions of the asso. 
ciation, together with suggestions for the 
organization of local associations and pro. 
grams of activities. 


Life Membership in Memoriam 


%& Mrs. Fay G. Atwater of Boise, Idaho. 
has presented to her teacher-daughter, F. 
Marguerite Atwater, a Life Membership 
in the National Education Association in 
memory of Marguerite’s father, Edward 
Francis Atwater, who was “long intensely 
interested in the work of the NEA.” Mrs. 
Atwater writes that she has been saving 
for this gift since 1939. 


Membership Committee Helps 


%& Hawan has always maintained a high 
professional enrolment record in_ local, 
state, and national associations. James R. 
McDonough, NEA director, reports that 
he and his associates have found a lively 
membership committee helpful in achiev- 
ing their high membership rating. The 
constitution of the Hawaii Education As- 
sociation was amended in 1939 to include 
the membership committee as a standing 
committee. Care has been observed in 
selecting the chairman and members of 
this committee, and [Cont. on page 346] 
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EDITION 


Geeause in these spellers 


the words children actually use 


are 


taught in the grade in which they use them 


Now evailable in cloth and text-workbook editions 


Grades 2-8 


‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : 


Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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“Td like to suggest a fourth ‘R 


666 


Readin’? and *ritin’ and 'rithmetic 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
@ part of our studies these days that 


this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 


“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
bartner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads bave the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which has been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 


999 


every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 


ssocunon or AMERICAN RAILROADS ariccro000.c. 
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Announce Sixteen New 
Sound Films in COLOR... 


Now available, for classroom showing commencing 
this Fall, are 16 new additions to the CORONET 


library of instructional sound films in vibrant life- 


















like color. 


Heading the list is a unique reel, ‘The Nature 
of Color,’’ which leads the student in logical, 
understandable sequence through an explanation 


of the nature of color in physical terms. 


The other 15 new CORONET releases, too, meet 
the CORONET standard of filling an educational 
need, fitting into standard curricula, and of pre- 
senting phases of a subject best taught with the 


aid of motion pictures. 


Preview prints are available for those interested 
in making selections for purchase. 
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OF ALMOST 100 SOUND-AND-COLOR FILMS 


This new film, like the 
two on CAMOUFLAGE 
IN NATURE, listed be- 
low, must necessarily be 
produced in natural 
color—a skill pioneered 


by CORONET. 








BATTING FUNDAMENTALS 


Educa. collab.: James Smilgoff, 
Instr., Chicago Cubs Train. Camp; 
Baseball Coach, Chicago Schools. 


CATCHING FUNDAMENTALS 


Educa. collab.: James Smilgoff; 
Tech. advisor, Mike Tresh, Star 
Catcher, Chicago White Sox. 


SOCCER FOR GIRLS 


Educa. collab.: Miss Marjorie Fish, 
New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton. 


MAPS ARE FUN 


Educa. collab.: MissViola Theman, 
Ph. D., Asst. Prof. Education, 
Northwestern Univ. 


















SEND FOR THE 
CORONET 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS CATALOG 





CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 


Through Form and Color Match- 
ing. Educa. collabs.: Miss Harriet 
MM. Smith, M. A., Chicago Acad. 
of Sciences; A. M. Bailey, Sc. D., 
Colorado Museum of Nat'l Hist.; 
O. S. Pettingill Jr., Ph. D., Carle- 
ton College; A. L. Melander, form- 
erly Col. of the City of New York, 


THE NATURE OF COLOR 
Educa. collab.:Dr. IraM. Freeman, 
Associate Professor Physics, 
Swarthmore College. 


ANCIENT WORLD INHERITANCE 
Educa. collab.: Oriental Institute 
of the Univ. of Chicago, under 
supervision of Richard A. Parker. 


All the above except “The Nature of Color” and the two “Camouflage 
Im Nature” reels are also available in Black-and-White. 


FILMSTRIPS 


CORONET's 10th Anniversary-Year Filmstrip Sertes offers 
two 35-mm. rolls monthly, one 25-frame Filmstrip of a selected 
Picture Story from CORONET MAGAZINE, and one 40-frame 
Filmstrip of a timely safety education subject produced in 
collaboration with the National Safety Council and the Society 


SIMPLE STUNTS 
Educa. collab.: Otfo Ryser, Physi- 
cal Training Instr., Indiana Univ. 

KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 

, Educa. collab.: Miss Alice Lohrer, 
Assistant Professor of Library 
Sciences, Univ. of Illinois. 

HOW MAN MADE DAY 
Educa. collab.: Illa Podendorf, 
Univ. of Chicago Lab. School. 

SPRINGBOARD TECHNIQUES 


Educa. collab Mike Peppe, Dir. 
of Swimming, Ohio State Univ. 


SPELLING IS EASY 


Educa. collab.: Dr. Viola Theman.. 





CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 


Through Pattern Matching—Edu- 
ca. collabs: Miss Harriet M. Smith; 
C. J. Albrecht, formerly Chicago 
Nat'l Hist. Museum; A. M. Bailey; 
O. S. Pettingill Jr. 


MATTER AND ENERGY 
Educa. collab.: E. C. Waggoner, 
Dir. Visual Education, Elgin (Iil.) 
Public Schools. 

HOW TO STUDY 


Educa. collab.: Dr. William G. 
Brink, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. 


WE DISCOVER THE DICTIONARY 
Educa. collab.: Dr. Viola Theman. 


SLIDES 


2” x 2" KODACHROME 
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for Visual Education. Sixteen Filmstrips for the usual price 
of six. 





For the Complete Series—October through May—Pre- 
paid—$12.00. 





All the famous CORONET 
MAGAZINE Color Features in 
2" x 2” Kodachrome Slides. 
With orders, specify page num- 
bers and month of issue. 


Price—Each—Prepaid—$.50. 


WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—919 North Michigan Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 
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The Double Door to 
Enlivened Learning... 


Educators have discovered that CORONET and 
the free Coronet Teachers’ Guide together pro- 
vide an exciting double-door to enlivened learn- 
ing—for all students in all classes. 


Classroom facts spring into vivid reality in COR- 
ONET's colorful, impartially informative pages. 
And, the breadth of CORONET’s textual and pic- 
torial content make it equally applicable to every 
study subject in your school curriculum. 


Hundreds of thousands of students in thousands 
of schools read and find CORONET stimulating 
every month. Through its use in and out of the 
classroom, their reading skills are sharpened and 
their reading tastes improved. 


Prepared monthly by a committee of outstanding 
high-school and college educators, the free 
Teachers’ Guide to CORONET makes easy the 
continual application of CORONET’s educational 
material to current curricula. 


EP SS OCR ¥ e . as 


TEACHERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT CORONET’S SCHOOL VALUE 


“My classes enjoy CORONET tre- 
mendously .. . 1 think CORONET is 
splendid because it is so versatile 
and educates as well as entertains 
every student.” 

—F.C. E., New Jersey. 


“L wish to acknowledge gratefully 
the material for discussions and tests 
which you include in theJTeachers’ 
Guide ...1 personally appreciate 
them.” —I. E. H., Massachusetts. 


“Just a line of appreciation for your 
fine service, and congratulations on 
the excellence of CORONET for 
classroom use in English.” 

—K.T. W., Michigan. 





“My pupils are delighted with their 
first copy of CORONET, and | am 
more than delighted with the Teach- 
ers’ Guide. It is difficult to find fresh, 
up-to-date material for reading.” 

—M. M. MacD., Canada. 


“One of the main objectives of 
modern high school education is to 
teach students to read and express 
their thoughts clearly. CORONET is 
a fine implementation to that end.” 

—A. H. W., lowa. 


“CORONET magazine encourages 
good reading—good companion- 
ship—good citizenship.” 

F. E. B., Texas. 


"| have long enjoyed and used in 
class many of the CORONET spe- 
cial features." —K.E.K., Ohio. 


“The children always scramble for 
CORONET the day it comes. Many 
have their nickel and dime burning 
co hole in their pockets for a good 
many days before the magazines 
ore due.” —J.E.S., Calif. 


"| admire the variety and human 
interest of CORONET's contents. The 
art work, the selection of photo- 
graphic items, and the fine color 
printing also add much to the 
oppeal of the magazine.” 

—C. T,, New York. 
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SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Your students may buy CORONET at just 15¢ a copy—a 40% reduction 
from the regular 25¢ price. 

You receive the monthly Teachers’ Guide to CORONET free. 

You also receive a free desk copy of CORONET each month, with the 
minimum School Order of 10 copies. 

The order may be increased, decreased, or cancelled at any time. 

You will receive full credit for unsold copies—you need only return the 
front covers to us. 


CORONET will be glad to bill you monthly. 


WRITE TO: Education Department — CORONET MAGAZINE—919 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago, lil. 
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“| have seldom seen anything go 
like your CORONET magazines, 
unless it is nylons. | have ordered 
additional copies twice.” 

—A.H., Nebraska. 


“We feel, as our subscriptions in- 
dicate, that CORONET is the finest 
magazine of its type on the market 
... You people take pride in your 
work ... Good, all-round artistic 
creation.” —P.R.K., Illinois. 


"| am inclined to agree with Con- 
fucius— ‘One picture is worth ten 
thousand words’. Our students enjoy 
CORONET'S colored illustrations a 
lot.” —V.N., Indiana. 


tar ah 


PICTURE STORY REPRINTS 


Reprints of selected monthly Picture Stories 
used for CORONET Filmstrips, bound in 
the current full-color CORONET cover. 
One subscription consists of 25 copies per 
month, October through May. 


Each Subscription—Prepaid—$3.00 
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Just off the Press! 


A STUDY IN 


Reconstructive 
Mental Hygiene 


BY 


A. Adolphe Linke 
N.D., B.S. 





An unique, practical book of distinctly 
classical nature; highly constructive and in- 
spiring. 

It will prove a revelation to all who aspire 
to mind happiness and efficiency. Mental 
and ieslaal baatoue as it can be practiced 
by the individual—young and old, in all 
walks of life—is neatly explained and dem- 
onstrated. 


It conveys much sound psychological ad- 
vice which will readily ap al and which 
should be easily assimilable for the lay 
reader. It is bound to prove a source of 
profound gratification regardless of the 
state of one’s well-being. 

It is a handsomely cloth-bound book of 
249 pages, consisting of four parts and em- 
bracing forty-one illuminating, fascinating 
chapters. 

The price is $3.00 a —. 


at the store or from the pu 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 15, Massachusetts _ 


Schools of the Eastern United States 
BY MILLER AND CANON 


e@ A complete reference book of vocational and 
professional schools of THIRTY Eastern States. 
@ Lists schools of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY 
vocations and professions. 

$5.00 Less 10% to Librarians and Schools 
STATE SCHOOLS New Castle, Pa. 


Order today 


ishers. 










CAROL MUSIC CHARTS 
are used 
by discerning music teachers 


WRITE for illustrated folder NOW 
CAROL MUSIC CHART CO. 


Box 21T, Lefferts, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 





LEARN FOUR WORDS A DAY IN A SYSTEMATIC 
WAY! For Better Reading, for Better Thinking, 
for Better Speaking in American High Schools— 
yes, FOR BETTER JOBS!—It’s Smart to Study the 
New MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER! Order 
your complete 5-day examination set (grades 8-12) 
today—NOW! Markhart Vocabulary Service, Pres- 
ton, Idaho. 





















‘The Perry Pictures 

eee Attractive and educational, 
z ee and so inexpensive that any 
At child can make a collection 
and acquire a love for the 
beautiful. 
Used in school and home for 
nearly fifty years, to aid in 
the study of art, literature, 
etc. 
Popular TWO CENT SIZE, 
542 x 8. Smaller ONE CENT 
SIZE, 3 x 3%. Minimum 
order, 60 cents. Assorted as 
desired. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a 
set of 30 beautiful art sub- 
jects, or 30 pictures for chil- 
dren. You will be delighted 
with them. 
64-page CATALOGUE with 
5| 1600 miniature illustrations in 
— - it, and sample pictures, for 
Girl with Cat Hoecker FIFTEEN cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
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[Cont. from page 342] Mr. McDonough 
testifies that, “The membership commit- 
tee has relieved the executive secretary 
almost entirely of directly participating in 
the promotion of the association member- 
ship .. . . Our membership committee has 
slowly but surely promoted the unified 
membership plan.” 


A TRIBUTE TO.... 


Annie Laurie McDonald . . . 

3% Mrs. mcponatp, retiring president of 
the North Carolina Education Associ- 
ation, was honored by the Chamber of 
Commerce in Hickory, her home town, 
with a dinner given in her honor on 
April 29. 


Mary E. Carnes... 


%& Miss carnzs, Dallas teacher who de- 
voted 50 years to training minds and 
caring for the health and welfare of boys 
and girls at Cumberland Hill School, re- 
ceived an orchid from the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


New Jersey Promotes Future 
Teachers of America 


% On FEBRUARY 9, 1946, the Delegate 
Assembly of the New Jersey Education 
Association authorized an appropriation 
of $500 to build up FTA-NJEA chapters 
in the teacher-training institutions of the 
state. On May 18, 1946, a statewide con- 
ference of leaders interested in FTA was 


arranged at the NJEA headquarters at 
Trenton, 


We Call to Your Attention: 


% “ErrectivE cooperation between our 
American homes and communities and 
our American schools is the most impor- 
tant factor in preparing this nation for 
its future in the atomic age.” With this 
sentence begins The Parent Teacher Or- 
ganization, a unit for education classes. 
This 96-page, 50¢ unit, put out in 1946 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers [600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5], is divided into eight classifications. 
Each of these contains questions for dis- 
cussion and ssuggested references, making 
the study of home-school relationships for 
education courses as complete as possible. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Tribute to Freedom 


% IN connection with the Horace Mann 
Sesquicentennial celebration being ob- 
served this year, you may be interested in 
having copies of a one-act play, Tribute 
to Freedom for [Cont. on page 350] 



































































Selfreliance 


At nine years of age Joe Long had | 
probably not heard of Emerson’s 
essay on selfreliance, but he made q | 
habit of practicing what the wise | 
philosopher preached. So when | 
saw him last week walking de- 
terminedly down the street, his lips 
pressed together, his eyes fixed 
straight ahead, I knew he was on his 
way to meet a challenge to his in- 
dividualism. 

“Hello, Joe,” I called, “Where are 
you going?” He stopped reluctantly. 

“To see the president of the 
schoolboard; that’s where,” he re- 
plied in no uncertain terms. 

“What for? What’s so serious that 
you have to take it to the top man?” 

Joe’s ponderous sigh obviously 
meant that he thought certain 
grownups were really very nosey. 

“Oh,” he said, “first I have trouble 
with my teacher, and then the prin- 
cipal. And so I’m going to straighten 
this stuff out once and for all with 
the president.” He moved off. 

“Wait a minute, Joe. Just what 
is ‘this stuff?” 

“Well,” he answered in a quiet, 
sure voice, “I'll write anything else 
my teachers tell me any way they 
want me to, but not my name. I’m 
gonna write my name the way I 
please. I don’t want any of them | 
telling me how.” 

“How do they tell you?” | 
Joe’s indignation lifted his voice 
almost an octave. “You know how? 
In small letters, that’s how. In small 
letters. An’ I wanna write my name 
in big letters—JOE LONG. It’s my 
name and I like it and—and I want | 
to write it big. Anything else I'll | 
write the way they tell me—honest!” 

I looked at him with the serious- 
ness which the situation deserved. 

“Well, Joe,” I suggested, “if I were 
you I wouldn’t go to the president. 
He doesn’t know you and he might 
not understand. Why don’t you talk 
it over with your dad first? After all, 
his name’s Joe Long too, and maybe 
he had the same trouble himself.” 

Joe thought it over. “You know, | 
that’s not a bad idea. OK. Maybe 
dad can fix it up.” 

I went with the determined boy to 
his father’s office, and when I left 
them Mr. Long was explaining to 
his son that he could still be im- | 
portant even if he did write his 
name in small letters. But Joe felt 
sincerely that certain things in life 
needed to be challenged early and 
a satisfactory agreement reached.— 
GEORGE T. TRIAL, graduate student in 
education, University of Missouri. 
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} Pupils Respond to Visual innnaion 




















2AR2 and 3AR2 Regional Political Maps, 222G Graphic Project Globe, 50FW World Products M ap. 


This Could Be Your Classroom... Nystrom offers Visual Aid Material : a 





and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, the pupils for: 1. Beginners’ Geography ES 
would please you with their interest and responsiveness. 2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade Geography ; 
3. History oe 
Consider These Functions of Wall 4. Safety a 

, 5. Physiology and Hygiene 3 

Displays 

—_ Send for New Catal n 

Motivation: Large, colorful displays in them- end for New Catalog ; 
selves attract interest. In a geography recitation The Nystrom catalog should be a part of your professional library. 
pee 1 2 ‘ A — It gives you complete description and prices of all new types of : 

r oun e, when a map 18 used with a timely pic- maps, globes and charts—with many colored illustrations. Just j 
ture; or,ina current events discussion, you havea paste the attached coupon to a penny posteard and mail to receive 
perfect ‘‘geography readiness”’ situation. etal 4 

nce “anne ena f 

A . . ° " ; i 
pplication: Nystrom maps now supply chil a ee Lee 
dren with both the ‘‘where’’ and the ‘‘w hy 7’? In- catalog and any other descriptive litera- 
formation, and contain a wealth of andl which ture you might have concerning the 


children use in relationship studies. The new maps ialioning amegects ia whies we ave yee 


° ; ticularly interested. 
contain both natural and cultural patterns which 


AEP ODDN LE AN aT OIE DE 








‘ : e e ( ) Geography ( ) World History m 
lead children to make comparisons. Comparisons, ( ) Health ( ) Civics 8 
in t 9 +a y y ; M4 ( ) Safety ( ) Biology at] 

urn, lead to the discovery of principles. ( ) American History ( ) Literature 3 
° . e ™ y ie 

Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is Ee eee meee Pe er ik 
_— pind frequently to “fix”? concepts. Tests - School ou se od ae ee he a iT oseee 5 
often be made to take the form of interesting games um ia " 

j y a Ee ee lt ae 
When your room is equipped with well-chosen maps a A 
aidate  — —iti(Cti(titétét*t*C*S:*C*«R ane ee ne 

& CO 3333 Elston Ave. 
; 
e Je ¢« CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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i 
K New Curriculum Film Series 


Into the field of visual education, Curriculum 
has brought specifically planned film-strips, 
prepared, supervised and tested by teachers, 
as an integrated method to motivate learning 
and increase retention. The most important 


































subjects capable of visualization have been 
treated in terms of classroom needs, The film- 
strips have been produced to enrich the cur- om rss, 
riculum, as well as to supplement the teacher's rahh: waning rect at right angles 
own efforts. Reproduced in full natural Ameri- re ee 
color, they successfully translate facts into 
terms of the pupil's own experience. 


Curriculum Films 


INCORPORATED 





An educational research and 
distribution service for inde- 
pendent producers of educa- 
tional films. 


AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 


R.K.O. Building FILM STRIPS NOW AVAILABLE 





° a ENGLISH —A series of ten film-strips, more than 500 
Radio City frames. Four film-strips on spelling, three grammar, 
New York 20, N. Y. three vocabulary. The most visual and essential points 


selected to teach the use of language effectively. Series 
of 10 film-strips in full, natural Americolor. ...$50.00 


PLANE GEOMETRY —A series of sixteen film-strips 
presenting lucid visualizations of the most difficult 
phases. The subjects selected on the basis of a survey 
of geometry teachers throughout the country. Series of 
16 film-strips in full, natural Americolor. ...$50.00 


PRIMARY READING — A series of fifteen film-strips for 
primary grades. Fifteen favorite children’s stories — 
360 pictures — in full, natural Americolor. Series of 
15 film-strips at the remarkable price of... .$22.50 





Date ..--~ 


' Films, Inc. k 20 
a Radio City, New ba Sine P Se 


















following wn ee 
* Please send me the — csnitentaiatC ene — SPORTS, FOOTBALL — Graphic analysis of 14 basic 
| . plays of the T-formation, prepared under supervision 
, aque: _ enclosed of Howie Odell, famous authority and Yale coach. 
(1 Chee il pay postman Clever use of color enables each player to follow his 
oO c.0D., Official order enclosed. position. Series of 14 film-strips....$50.00 . . . With 
Oo Send bill. —scintinenicneec—enta motion picture showing motion and rhythm. .. .$70.00 
e 
Name asta SPORTS, BASEBALL — Major league players in action 
- Position ita in their ©wn positions, including Bob Feller, Ted 
ae ia an en sci iciniarntaoncactaiae p-neonen Walker Cooper, Peewee Reese and others. 
“a Address LI ERO a TE ements and fine points illustrated in full, natural 
%. cdesceacccaies wince Americolor. Supervised by Ethan Allen, ex-major 
league player and head baseball coach at Yale. The 
} series of 10 film strips. .. .$50.00 
x % 
s a 
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Now in the making... 


SIX transeontinental 
Speedliners 


{ses Otympran Hiawaruas, as these brand new Mil- 
waukee Road trains will be called, are to be placed 
in transcontinental service early next year between 
Chicago-Milwaukee and Seattle-Tacoma. 
| Che appointments and decoration of the cars will in- 
‘orporateé many unusual materials and devices. The re- 
wi will be a new type of train packed with fresh ideas and 
Weed on coach and sleeping car passengers alike. 
lent eat ‘letion pee trucks and car bodies is near- 
thea oan “ang 7 Milwaukee Road’s modern manu- 
cquipaigntl n be Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the 
i a 1e series of famous daytime HIAWATHAS 
- Construction of the luxurious all-room sleep- 
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ing cars, including the unique Sky-top Lounge, is stead- 
ily progressing in the Pullman shops. 

In designing and building the OLymp1ANn HiawarTuas, 
The Milwaukee Road has drawn upon its long experi- 
ence in operating transcontinental and super-speed trains, 


as well as upon the suggestions offered by thousands of 


passengers. We are confident the new units will take a 
distinguished place among the fine Milwaukee Road 


trains which, over the years. have made so many bril- 


Coming ! 


NEW SPEEDLINERS 


liant contributions to rail progress. 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Man- 


ager, Union Station, Chicago 6, IL 


THE MIULWAUKEE Roap (7: 


Only railroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 








eet ema FN 





Pre eer 



















Spe oe 


DBs > ie as 
: 





[ Cont. from page 346] elementary schools. 
Copies of this mimeographed play, written 
by a member of the Journat staff, may be 
had free of charge as long as the supply 
lasts. Address Section 1, THE JOURNAL. 


Start Now 


% HicHscHoor seniors interested in sci- 
ence should start now on their scientific 
projects for the sixth annual Science 
Talent Search conducted by Science Clubs 
of America. Fourteen thousand dollars in 
10 Westinghouse science scholarships plus 
trips to Washington will be won. Essays 
of about 1000 words on the subject, “My 
Scientific Project,” should tell what is 
being done in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity, original and 
creative. In December, examinations will 
be given to test ability in science. For 
further information write to Science Clubs 
of America, 1719 N Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


History Teachers 


x Four steps to improve the teaching of 
history were outlined by Edgar B. Wesley 
of the University of Minnesota at a recent 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Society: 

[1] Highschools and colleges which 
have not as yet done so should revise 
their history courses to eliminate dupli- 
cation and overlapping. 

[2] Better textbooks and more uptodate 


books should be obtained by the schools 
and colleges. 
[3] More attention should be paid to 
the preparation of good history teachers. 
[4] Discard the unimportant aspects of 
the curriculum and stress the significant 
and essential items. 


“Why Not Teach Ché3s?” 


% Tue Teachers World, education maga- 
zine of England, proposes that chess be 
taught to school children. “Playing chess 
as a game has its value in much the same 
way as football or cricket. We exhort the 
young to ‘play the game,’ to control their 
selfish instincts, to take a beating with 
goodwill and cheerfulness. Chess demands 
all this and more—a wholehearted con- 
centration and the will and ability to stand 
alone.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Another College Reaches thé 
Century Mark 

% Tue trustees and faculty of Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, announce the one 


hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the college—1846-1946. 


For Advanced Study on Russia 


% Tue $1500 scholarship for advanced 
study on the Soviet Union, offered for the 
first time this year by the American Rus- 





sian Institute in honor of Franklin p 
Roosevelt, was awarded in July to lames 
Watson, instructor in international re. 
lations at the University of Denver, \|, 
Watson will enter the newly established 
Russian Institute at Columbia University 
this fall, to work in the field of American. 
Russian relations in the Far East, }- 
served during the war with the Royal 


Canadian Air Force as a Spitfire pilot, 


North Central Committee Report 


¥%& CurtaiMentT of building programs and 
the loss of key faculty members haye 
resulted in the gravest crisis in the history 
of American colleges and universities, a¢. 
cording to a recent report of the North 
Central Association Joint Committee on 
the Emergency in Higher Education. 
Among the suggestions listed by the 
Committee for the expansion of present 
opportunities in institutions of higher 
learning were 
—increased use of dormitory facilities 
—provisions for temporary housing on 
or near the campus 
—appealing to private owners for the use 
of home facilities 
—extension of class schedules on an 
around-the-clock basis 
—use of accelerated programs for those 
af high ability 
—temporary extension of the program 
of secondary schools to include one or 
two years of college work. 
[Continued on page 352] 












assembled 
like a 
timepiece 


PROJ 








1815 ORCHARD STREET 








| Watch-like precision and reliability are 
built into every Holmes Sound-on-Film 
Projectors by master craftsmen. 


The perfect fit of all moving parts, ball-bearing con- 


struction, smooth and quiet operation, are your assur- 
ance of a projector that stands test of time. 


sc to @ 
COMPAN Y 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


PS hhicient 








CAPABLE OF 
> TESTING COMPLETELY A 





D enendable 





> LARGE NUMBER IN A MINIMUM TIME 


Accepted by ow Medical Association 


DEVELOPED BY DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


VISION TEST 


WELCH ALLYN 








AUBURN, N. Y. 
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A Heavy Duty Dispenser 

makes “SCOTCH” Brand 

Tape in the large rolls even 

easier to use. It sits firmly 

on table or desk while you 

pull off the tape you need 

with one hand. Make a list 

of all the places in your school where 
“SCOTCH” Tape in a Heavy Duty 
Dispenser will save time and trouble. 
Then send your supplier an order for 
the Dispensers you need. We'll ship 
them right away. 


classroom chores 


. -— gi The librarian will want “SCOTCH” 
SCOTCH” Tape fastens papers Reinforce ring binder sheets with Students keep mney eae i 
tats te ha elon ong ge cme co dear transparent strip of mounting clippings with “SCOTCH Tape for mending torn book pages. 


off clean, leaving no sticky smear. “SCOTCH” Tape. Tape. 


SCOTCH “~ TAPE 


BRAND 


Mode in U.S. A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. — Pest 6, Minn. 
on aceanes monies Eee \QUeRTHE 3A COMPANYSRGNS 

or graph paper together to make 

large charts, a ~ "SCOTCH" is the registered trade-mark for the adhesive tapes made by the 3M Company 
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PROPJET 


G-E PROPJET combines both 
propeller and jet power. In 
this engine air rams into 
the nose of the Propjet 
through ducts opening for- 
This air 
pressed by axial flow units 
in the forward part of the 
engine and then forced into 


ward. is com- 


combustion chambers. 
There fuel is injected and 
burns intensely. This raises 
the temperature and velocity of the 
gases, which then, with great energy, 
buckets of the turbine 
The turbine, spinning more 


the 


trike 
wl eel. 
than 10,000 times a minute at a tem- 
perature over 1500 degrees Fahrenheit 
absorbs the major part of the energy 


; , ‘ 
in tne gases. 


The turbine powers the compressor 
and through reduction gears drives 
the propeller. Reactive thrust created 
by the energy remaining in the gases 
passing through the turbine wheel and 
discharging rearward is utilized in jet 


propulsion. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE PROPJET: 
This gas turbine, long and stream- 
lined, 


1 


lighter engines mean an increase in 


is relatively light. Smaller, 


carrying load at greater range. 





Consolidated Vultee X P-81—powered 
by G-E Propjet and G-E Jet engine. 












Newest of aviation power plants is the 
G-E Propjet—here on a test stand. 


It is simple. It is a compact power 
plant in which the power is developed 
in a single high-speed rotor, spinning 
many thousands of times a minute. 


— 


= 


| 


| 


Its engine vibration is slight— 


there is virtually no vibration at max- 
imum power. 


The Propjet gas turbine functions 
most efficiently when producing full 


power continuously during long flights | 


and when flying at high altitudes. 


| 


It operates efficiently on virtually 


any liquid fuel. Kerosene has been 
used for the actual test flights so far. 


THE GAS TURBINE with propeller is de- 
signed for installation in multi-engined 
aircraft or in the nose of a single- 
engine plane. The power generated 
by these new units as 
demonstrated by the XP- 
81, is great; great enough 
to drive the projected 


mammoth planes of the 


future. 
% 


This advertisement is one of a 
series, designed as a service to 
teachers of question-asking boys and 
girls. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


958-72 
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[Continued from page 350] 


Women in Colleges 


¥%& Dirricutt as it may be for the return. 
ing veteran to enter the overcrowded ¢o). 
leges and universities of this country, the 
situation is far more serious for the po- 
tential women students. A New Yoy} 
Times survey reveals that coeducational 
and women’s colleges in all parts of the 
country report record enrolments and that 
thousands of qualified women applicants 
are being turned away because of insuf. 
ficient facilities. Housing is one of the 
chief bottlenecks in the women’s insti- 
tutions. 

Probably one of the most important 
reasons why women are finding it diff- 
cult to get into college is that veterans 
receive priority in most institutions of 
higher learning. Many colleges reported 
that they are putting aside most of the 
vacancies for the veterans, even tho it 
may mean that nonveterans, men and 
women alike, are kept out. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


Aviation in Colleges and Universities 
% Tue Aviation Education Division of 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration reports that several aspects of 
aviation will gain momentum shortly as 
a result of educational programs set by 


| scores of major colleges and universities. 


The Board of Regents of New York 
State has recommended a State Technical 
Institute of Aeronautics at Syracuse, N. Y., 
to provide two-year courses for highschool 
graduates who wish to prepare for junior 
technical positions in the aeronautical in- 
dustry. 

Cornell University has taken over 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s research lab- 
oratory and wind tunnel at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for use in a cooperative research educa- 
tional program. — 

The University of Southern California 
has taken over the Hancock College 0! 
Aeronautics at Santa. Maria, Calif., and 
is giving complete aeronautical courses 
for pilots, mechanics, and engineers. 

The University of Illinois has set up 
three new aviation courses. They cover 
flight training, aviation technician train- 
ing, and airplane mechanics. 

The University of Texas plans a new 
course in airport management in addition 
to ‘courses already offered in air trans- 
portation and airline administration anc 
training. 

Northwestern University is planning 
the establishment of a new Institute 0! 
Aeronautics to conduct research on the 
fundamental problems of the aviation 11 
dustry, calling for an ultimate endowment 
of $10,000,000. . 

A course in applied aerodynamics Ww" 
be offered during the spring term at the 


] 


Daniel Guggenheim [Cont. on page 35°) 








“Do I get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated 
school, children in all the grades 
from kindergarten through high 
school are not only learning what 
foods they should eat, but learn- 
ing to like every one of them. 


For 10 cents, every noon, this 
school serves a simple, wholesome, 
balanced hot lunch. Bread, butter, 
milk, fruit are staple items. But 
unfamiliar foods are also served: 
beet greens, brussels sprouts, less 
popular dishes of all kinds. These 





GREE . 
EN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 
+ some GRAPEFRUIT... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS... fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...or dried beans, 


VEGETABLES . . 


*w, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. . raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- —enr hedgrrestored. Three — spreads and for seasoning 
i anned At least one At least one servingoday. frozen or canned. Two or loritsequivalent)aday for ter. One serving of mect, or more servings a doy Qs y ke ond as ~ 
ing a day, more servings o doy. children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, oc eitea 
2 nursing mothe one pint cosioncily pec 9° beans 
o day for all others instead. Three reggs 
each week 
fish liver oil or Vitamin D co trate 
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foods are all studied in classrooms 
...but the “payoff” comes at 
noon, when Johnnie and Mary 
show their teachers their finished 
trays. 

Careful records are kept, and if 
some item of food is not eaten, a 
special campaign in the classrooms 
extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “eat it all up” 
...and thus constructive habits 
of sensible eating are firmly rooted. 

For more than a year, a selected 
group of schools has been testing 
special nutrition projects of this 
kind; trying new techniques and 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE 





So a 


addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated 





September 1940 





MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


materials; measuring progress from 
student meal diaries. A typical re- 
sult 1s this: In the 4th grade at one 
school, a 1945 study showed 59% 
of diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one 
year of special emphasis in nutri- 


; 


tion, this figure has been reduced to 


9.0%. 


For information about this pro- 


gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
] 
I 


riculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INCs 


FOODS 





natural whole-grain or MARGARINE vse for 


7F Gxt POE 


























CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 





CHEVROLET POWER, ECONOMY, DEPENDABILITY, 
LONG LIFE ARE MATTERS OF RECORD* ATTESTED 
BY THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


No other manufacturer has ever sub- day, youcan expect even better perform- 


ance from Chevrolet’s newest chassis 
for school buses, improved and refined 


in engine and chassis since the record- 
Today, that record still stands. And to- _ setting 100,000-mile highway test. 


mitted a vehicle to so rigorous a test, 
under stringent A.A.A. rules, as Chev- 


rolet’s 100,000-mile run ending in 1940. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 









mil 


*THE RECORD IN BRIEF 


© Complete run, 100,015.9 miles ¢ Payload, 4,590 
pounds ® Fuel cost, less than 1-3/10c per mile * Miles 
(average) per quart of oil, 1,072 © Maintenance, less 
than Ye per mile. 
e e . 

*Ask us for our booklet, “Says Who?" which gives 
details of this and other certified records. Address 
Chevrolet Motor Division, A-209 General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 






CHASSIS FOR 
SCHOOL BUSES 
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How the 
National Dairy 


Council 
helps you build 
the health of 


the nation 





In 46 offices throughout the U.S.A. 


affiliated units of the National Dairy Council aid professional and 


educational groups in extending nutrition knowledge 


The public’s understanding of the 
food value of milk and milk prod: 
ucts is advancing steadily. Spear- 
heading this advance are the 
medical and dental professions, 
nutritionists, dietitians, home econ- 
Omists, nurses; teachers, and civic 
leaders: 

Cooperating with professional 
and educational leaders from coast 


NATIONAL 


to coast, Dairy Council representa- 
tives provide many types of educa- 
tional aids—such as: nutrition 
leaflets, posters, charts, radio talks, 
and film showings. 

All educational materials are pro- 
duced under the supervision of the 
National Dairy Council, and are 
based on scientific research from 


recognized authoritative sources. 


DAIRY 


Get the National Dairy Council's 
latest nutrition information 


Ready now, a catalogue of all the 
booklets, leaflets, charts, guides 
and other aids, provided by the 
National Dairy Council. Con- 
tains a description of all material 
available. Sent free on request. l 
Write for ‘‘Health Education 
Material Catalogue,’ National 
Dairy Council, Dept. NST 946, | 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 






NATIONAL 
DRY —_———— 
COUNCIL 


ae 


EEE 


111 North Canal Street « Chicago 6, Illinois 





THE Jou 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dalry foods and thelr use. 
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|Cont. from page 352| School of Aero- 
nautics at New York University. 


Air-Age Education 

te As THE JourNAL went to press, plans 
were going forward for the World Con- 
ress on Air-Age Education to be held 


\ugust 21-28 at International House in 
New York City for the purpose of con- 
sidering how aviation may contribute to a 


peaceful and united world. The Congress 
was sponsored by Air-Age Education Re- 
arch in cooperation with 18 colleges and 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


October 7-11—National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held in Chicago 
under sponsorship of National Safety 
Council. A 20-year downward trend in 
accidental deaths of 5-to-14-year-olds has 
been reversed. For information write to 
the Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago 0, Il. 


November 28-30—Thirty-Sixth An- 
nual Convention, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Atlantic City. The 
theme will be “English for These Times.” 
For information write to National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th 


St., Chicago 21. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Reorganization 


3 THE REORGANIZATION of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, which went into effect in 
July, added to the responsibilities of the 
U. S. Office of Education, which is a part 
of the Agency. Under the new arrange- 
ment, educational functions relating to the 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and 
Howard University will be under the di- 
rection of the Office of Education. 


Teachers Day in America 


%& Harorp Benyamrn, director of the Divi- 
sion of International Relations of the U. S. 
Office of Education, is to speak on an 
interamerican broadcast over the CBS on 
“Sarmiento and Horace Mann.” 

The broadcast will come from St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, on September 11, the date 
of the death of the great Latin American 
educator, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 
This date is now celebrated thruout the 
Americas as “Teachers Day in America.” 
(BESSSSERSSSSSEEESEEESESE SESS SETEEEEETEEE EEE EEE EERE 

UNESCO 
SRRESSSRESEREREERRESRESRRSRSE REESE SESE ERE EERE eS 


U. S. Membership in UNESCO 


% As we go to press, President Truman 
on July 30 has signed a joint Congres- 


sional resolution making the United State: 
a member of the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. 
tion. The President said, “The govetp. 
ment of the United States will work with 
and thru UNESCO to the end that th 
minds of all people may be freed fro; 
ignorance, prejudice, suspicion and fear. 
and that men may be educated for justice. 
liberty and peace. If peace is to endure. 
education must establish the moral unit 
of mankind.” 


CREDIT UNIONS 


SESERSSRSSSSSS SSS RSS SSSA SSS SSS SE SSSR SESE eee eee eee 


Credit Union Meets Emergency 


% IN sEPTEMBER one of a number of 
teachers who had been recruited from 
eastern sources became so pleased with 
this Oregon country that he not only put 
his last nickel into a home but talked 
many of his close relatives into moving 
out here too. 

The mother and father came along in 
November, the father securing work in 
the city and the mother remaining at th 
old home until a sale could be made. Th 
home in the East was sold and the money 
for a $10,000 cash sale placed in escrow 
With this assurance the father purchased 
a local place under a sales contract a: 


[Continued on page 358] 









Here is the textbook 


for Senior or Junior High Schools... 


ng~ LHE CONSERVATION OF 
~ NATIONAL RESOURCES 


By WALES AND LATHROP 
Well Organized—Readable—Teachable 


® Tells the complete story of resource depletion and what 
it means to our present and future economy. 


@ Explains the interrelation between man and the animal, 


vegetable and mineral world. 


@ Presents the idea of stewardship of resources and clarifies 
the respective rights of indiv.duals and society. 
® Provides for the study of local resources with a view to 


their full utilization. 


be done; how it should be done. 


and index. 
Price Postpaid, $2.00 


The N. E. A. urges increased emphasis 

upon the teaching of conservation... 
(See “Guideposts to Teaching Conservation” in 
November 1944 Journal) 


@ Outlines what has been done in conservation; what should 


571 pages, 9 complete units, 33 stimulating chap- 
ters; 191 halftone illustrations (many full-page 
bleeds); 5 maps, 7 charts, pupil activities, glossary 


Place a trial order today or write for further information. 


LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 
Chicago 6, Illinois 



























Price $1.00. Usual discounts on quantity orders 
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5,800,000 Young People 


are in public high schools 
and jumor colleges this fall! 


EDUCATION por 
All American Youth 


A comprehensive plan that tells how some 30,000 
high schools and junior colleges are going to 
furnish educational services suited to the needs 
and abilities of these young people. 


In concrete detail for your school: 
—In “American City” 
—In “Farmville” 
—In the “State of Columbia” 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators 
1201 SIXTEENTH ST. NW. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








= 











¥ A DAY WITH BOBBY AND ELLEN-—continued story 
showing development of everyday health habits. 5 black and 
white filmstrips. Primary grades. Appr. 40 frames each. $3.00 
per filmstrip. $15 for the set. 































































@@ LIVING TOGETH- 
ER IN THE U.S.A— 
Series of 8 black and 
white filmstrips stres- 
sing interdependence 
of people in the US. 
Middle-grades Social 
Studies classes. Appr. 
45 frames each. 2.50 
per filmstrip. $20 for 
complete set. 









@= LETS MAKE A 
POST OFFICE* — 
Shows how our post- 
al system works. 38 
frames in color. 
Price, $5.00. ‘ 


* 


@e FUN WITH ; 
MITzIE* The story of \' 
a kitten given to sev- 
en-year old Betty 
Smith. 41 frames in 
color. Price, $5.00. 










« Srory oF HEIDI* 
Describes rwo adven- 
tures of Heidi and 


Excit 
xcite b 
~ Pupil Int 

fee up : n Ee rest e- ’ her friend Peter. De- 
“Lom Heidi. This is my friend velops various’ social 


e 2 Peter, o young goatherd 3 seaties concepts. v 
Make Teac h | ng | ww 6 : og color. 
a ' et : 
Easier! 


* 


@e THE LosT poG* 
The story of Tommy, 
his dog “Inky” and 
inky likes the two boys. e Jimmy, a small boy 
i = > of five who finds and 
befriends “Inky”. 40 
frames in color. 
Price, $5.00. 





EACH-O-FILMSTRIPS make learning and teaching easier because _ *The 4 filmstrips 
each strip was conceived, planned and written by experienced sag i lows 
teachers; each is a tailor-made job with a high percentage of orig- Eadigg: Seertailise. 
inal illustration. Each is accompanied by a functional Teaching Sicial wtudies and na- 
Guide which includes a reproduction of the entire filmstrip. You ture study classes. 
may show filmstrips with the Tri-Purpose Projector (illustrated Panu 
at left) which brilliantly projects single or double-frame 35 mm. (pst Tagen ce 
filmstrips and 2”x2” slides. Price $76.75 f.o.b., N.Y. Use coupon rf — 


below to order, TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS and Tri-Purpose Projector. 



















AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION NEA 9-46 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, 10, N.Y. 
1 Wish To Order: 
TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 





P hp 
fi i 


2 
TEACH-O- DISC 


TEACH-O-DISC Classroom Re- 
_/ cordings are highly valued by Ele- 


Name of School 
School Address 
een 


The Rembrandt Portable Electric Phono- 
gtaph and dual-speed machines of 33% and 
78 f.p.m. are available for use with TEACH- 
O-DISCS, Mail coupon for information. 


mentary, Junior and Senior High School CA Day with 0 Living Together 0 Let's Make ao Fun with 0 Story of 

Teachers for use in English and Social Pay a SO te lee ee 

Studies courses. They were prepared espe- C] TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 

cially asa teaching medium for school use, to (1 Payment Enclosed Oo cop CO Bill 

vividly the great classics of English Please Send Me Information About: 

literature as well as dramatizations of mo- CF] Teach-O-Filmstrips C2 Portable Electric Phonograph 

mentous events in American History. Each F) Tri-Purpose Projector — Teach-O-Discs 

recording is accompanied by a handy Teach- I Teach | 

ing Guide. Name | 
| 
| 
i 
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[Continued from page 356] 
rangement putting up a deposit of $1500. 
The title was delayed in the East and a 
$3000 payment due on the new sale. 
The seller of the property became involved 
in a legal situation where he felt it neces- 
sary to exercise his option of repossession. 

A special meeting of the local credit 
union committee was called to study the 
problem and the decision was made to 
help him out of this situation. He secured 
the cosignatures of several persons who 
knew him and the $3000 was advanced. 
It was necessary for him to keep this sum 
of money for only two weeks as the 
escrow was cleared and the mother came 
west with the funds from the sale of the 
home. The note was cleared along with 
the entire balance due on the home. 

True, a credit union does not make a 
great profit in money from such a transac- 


tion as the above, but it does make a real 

contribution to the financial wellbeing of 

fellow teachers. 

—HUGH G. stout, member of NEA Credit 
Union Committee, Portland, Oregon. 


RHYMES AND VERSE 


The Pedagog Returns 

%& WitH my new suit, my shiny discharge 
pin, 

I step inside the strong, familiar door 

Where planes are posters on a wall, and in 

The six, neat rows, no different from 
before, 

My pupils poise their pens. Now I must 
stalk 

Beyond the reaches of curriculum 

To write on memories with more than 


chalk 








LET AOUNDACRIBER HELP YOU 


Trode Mark 


gm teach MORE students 





ei 


HIS YEAR, increased enrollment 
in language classes vastly 
complicates the teaching problem. 


The SoundScriber electronic dise 
recorder can help you solve this 
problem by relieving the instructor 
of an important part of the teach- 
ing load. Not only is SoundScriber 
adaptable as an integral part of daily 
lesson planning; it is indispensable 
as a drill master in intensive lan- 
guage study—as a mechanical 
supplement to the teacher, enabling 
hundreds of students to record and 


< multiply your time 


repeatedly listen back and cor- 
rect what they have learned in 
phonetics, diction and usage. 


SoundScriber records every shade 
of inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic discs. Thus students’ com- 
prehension is increased because the 
instructor can make effective use 
of live-voice recordings. Multiple 
recordings may be made; each may 
be played back as often as necessary 
to insure thorough comprehension. 


SoundScriber will instantly repeat 
a word, a phrase, a sentence or an 
entire speech. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily portable 
from one classroom to another, and 
easy to operate. It is low in first 
cost and low in operating cost. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by lead- 
ing schools, colleges and universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-1, New Haven 4, Connecticul 


NAME 





SCHOOL- 


— DEPARTMENT 





ADDRESS 











—oor———————— 





That men have died; for if the world 
become . 

As narrow as a blackboard and as bare 

Then what price French or algebra? Te 
late 

In 20 years, in 20 days, to tear 

My lesson plans when Dunkirk is a date 

Salerno is a quaint, Italian town 

And Nagasaki just a proper noun, 


—SIMPSON SASSERATH, 
Murray Hill Vocation High School, 
New York, New York 


My Charge 


This is the charge I keep as mine, 
The goal of every hope and plan— 
To cancel the dividing line 

Between me and my fellow man, 


The atom shock, the radared moon, 
Annihilated time and space— 
What were the profit of the boon 
If hate be in my brother’s face! 


More deadly than the blackest art, 

More horror-fraught than shell or bomb, 
Hate dims the mind, corrodes the heart 
And strikes the voice of conscience dumb. 


I dare not pass the lowliest waif 
With scorn or condescending pride, 
For never can my path be safe 
Until his want is satisfied. 


My brothers are there across the track, 
In hall of state or jungle den— 
Yellow or white or brown or black— 
All are my kin for all are men. 


And if but one shall lack of bread 
Or bleed for justice still in vain, 
The guilt is heavy on my head, 
And of that blood I wear the stain. 





And so for me all fear shall end 

Save this—that I may fail to see 

My neighbor as a needed friend, 

Or sense my neighbor’s need for me. 


Tho parliaments may rise and fall, 

I hold to this eternal good, 

This deathless truth—that men are all 
One earth-encircling brotherhood. 


—Lestig PinckNEY HILL 


President, State Teachers College 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 








Pattern and Fabric 





% Gop, give me strength for this day’ 
task! 


And You know the meaning of what | 
ask— 


Opportunity to watch unfold 
Small human minds, ideas untold— 
Responsibility thus must follow 


[Continued on page 360] 
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Why Air-Age Education Research 


Is Sponsored By American Airlines 


In a single generation air transporta- 
tion advanced the scope, meaning and 
mobility of man’s existence to universal 
proportions because every place and every 
person is quickly and equally accessible 
by air. Aircraft development made pos- 
sible the first global war. Yet, the Air Age 
has hardly begun. 


The lesson is inescapable for all 
thoughtful people. Air is the master or 
the servant, whichever we make it. This 
is the challenge to educators: Man must 
harness air for public service or its poten- 
tial may be used to subjugate man. 


Only through clear comprehension of 
the constructive potentials in air trans- 
portation, implemented by an intelligent 


a a 
BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


program of action, can air be utilized for 
maximum peacetime benefits. 

Extension of public appreciation for 
the social, economic and cultural impli- 
cations of air power is a vital job. It 
can be accomplished only through wide- 
spread education. 


American Airlines recognizes the basic 
relationship between air education and 
the well-being of all people. In sponsoring 
Air-Age Education Research, American 
Airlines hopes that teachers and school 
administrators will find welcome assist- 
ance in their effort to advance public 
knowledge of the social implications re- 
sulting from man’s use of global air. Your 
cooperation in this important program is 
earnestly invited. 


: lar Age Jeaation Kepcarch, 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C.L. A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
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We fiud teachers and others in any type of edu- 


TEACHERS AGENCY cational bd Bs giving —— to == a 

i hat ey can render the greate - 

28 E. Jackson Blvd. io “‘Exeellent opportunities are available for 

Chi 4 il ali who are qualified. Our service is nation-wide. 
icago 4, Il. 


jjetional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


ursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: Sept. 16 
Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 616-L EVANSTON, ILL. 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City « Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


x 
N 
AGENCY 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





A 


For Teachers Looking for 
Aids in Instructing Classes , 
About 





tions 





ios Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 

: ~ About the United Nations”, has just been published by 
the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 
outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 


broadcasts might prove adapted to classroom listening 
and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 


year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 
Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 


pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 
. e 7 


This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C, 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


a 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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To make of these lives some not holloy 

Not warped, nor foolish, nor small and 
mean— 

But lives which are full and fit to be seen 

As pattern and fabric of America, 


Inspiration to be an example is mine: 
To read and appreciate all that is fine: 
To teach those minds to search and ask. 
To reason intelligently—God, that task 
Is more than I alone can do— 

It brings me constantly to you. 


Service to render to body and soul, 

To enlarge the horizon and eliminate 
shoal 

That ideas to be anchored in harbors of 
thought 

Will come to rest and not be caught 

On snags of prejudice and hate, 

The things for which we have no weight 

In the pattern and fabric of America. 


These are my tasks, and with them is 


found 
The duty of making each personality 
round— 


A more nearly perfect, integral part 

Of humanity which makes the heart 

Of our land and our heritage; 

The birthright handed to us by men 

Who wielded both their sword and pen 

That freedom might be the right of our 
age 

And the pattern and fabric of America. 





——WINIFRED EVANS 


The above poem was sent to THE 
JournaL by Superintendent Harvey D. 
Jensen of International Falls, Minnesota, 
who said that over the entrance to the 
senior highschool in which Miss Evans is 
an English teacher are engraved these three 
words: “Opportunity, Inspiration, Serv- 
ice.” Inspired by these words, Miss Evans 
wrote the poem which Mr. Jensen is 
sharing with teachers thru THE JourNaL. 


Freedom’s Price 


%& A smatt blonde spaniel I can see 
Sitting at the classroom door. 

It seems that I’ve encaged the one 
His puppy-heart is yearning for. 


I would that I could set them free, 
Boys with dogs which faithful wait; 
Or those for whom the wild birds call, 
Whose bikes stand idle at the gate. 


But vacant time turns pleasures stale; 
Now is the time they learn the price 
Which greater freedom always takes 


| In minor human sacrifice. 


—VIRGINIA KENDALL 


Journal Staff 
Sublimation 


¥% I po not work with marble or with clay. 
No peachblow vase of mine will ever 
stand 
As symbol of the potter’s magic hand; 
No Aphrodite see the light of day 
Because I freed her from her marble thrall. 
[Continued on page 362] 
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TEACH 








SELECTION COMMITTEE 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. Past 
Pres., Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English; Past Pres., N. J. Assn. of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
RICHARD J. HURLEY, Pres., Catho- 
lic Library Assn.; Divisional Librarian 
in Education, Asst. Prof. of Second- 
ary Education, University of Neb. 
MARK A, NEVILLE, Chairman, Eng- 
lish Dept., John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chairman, Comm. on 
Book Lists for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of English 
Dept., Santa Barbara H. S., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, 
Nathan Straus Br., N. Y. Pub. Lib. 





To get full details 
and free sample 
copy of one of 
the Club books— 
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This way young people do much more reading 


A NEW PLAN 


to encourage 
teen-age reading! 


I 
ERS HAVE ASKED FOR IT) worK IT OUT! 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 







... and like it! 



















TEACHERS HAVE HELPED of 


1. IT’S NEW. The only plan made for teachers, with the help 
of teachers, to encourage the reading and owning of good books 


among teen -agers. 


2. IT’S AUTHORITATIVE. The Title Selection Committee is 


composed of persons prominent in education and in library work. a 
See list at left. 5 
8 

3. IT’S EASY TO OPERATE. A few minutes of your time a 
‘ R ¥ 

each month will help your students acquire regularly a worth- & 


while group of titles. Students themselves can get valuable 


business experience in handling the details for you. 


4. IT’S LOW PRICED. Books are only 25 cents each, aa 





and in addition students receive free book dividends. 


RAS eet ao Tae 
ow 








Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. : 
ees eee eee wee a a iC t 
"ina ilammmicec ata deli ianliia isaac ‘| : 
Department 14, | 
l Teen Age Book Club 1% 
| 1230 Avenue of the Americas l Ei 
| New York 20, N. Y. | © 
| Please send. without obligation, complete details about Teen Age Book : 
Club, an@ a free sample of one of the books. 
| 
Ls aes SRENEMO NEHER ES HHS4d06S690S80SSEOSEDSE99OOD9 OSHS OOD ODS OOOO LON ORM ON TE Y™ | 
| 
| 
| 


ecceceeeeeeeseseeseseseree® 



















“The Supreme Authority” 







WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL] py 


DICTIONARY 
Classroom 


Second Gdilon, 

Keannio98S and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 

in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 


































Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO\ 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


You Will Save... 
TIME and MONEY 


and you'll get better results 
with the 


Eveready Tray-Less 
DUPLICATOR 


=\ 









@ No stencils 

® NO inking 

® You waste NO time adjusting the 
device to print in the right area 

® You waste NO paper 

® And there is NO mechanism to go 
out of order 


The EVEREADY TRAY- 
LESS DUPLICATOR is 
always ready for instant 
use. You simply place 
the master copy over one 
of the three gelatine 
sheets, gently glide the palm of your 
hand over it, and a copy is ready. It’s 
as simple as that. _ 

SPEEDY . . . EFFICIENT . . . ECONOMICAL 


. . . CONVENIENT . . . and CLEAN, you will 
find this ‘‘miracle” duplicator a boon and a blessing. 


Write today for literature including a list of 11 
suggestions for school use of this remarkable device. 


PENGAD 


Corner of 39th St. 





Bayonne, New Jersey 
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And yet, perchance, mine is the finer art. 

I work with mobile things—the mind 

and heart 

Of ever changing childhood. Mine the call 

To plant the seed, to till the ground, to 

know 

That in each garden’s nurturing, the 
whole 

Of life is the unfolding of a soul. 

God grant me grace to give it room to 

grow! 
—WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


HERE AND THERE 


Figures on Youth Employment 
% Attuo the decrease in child labor has 


been great in some states, the national 
average has not been brought down as 
much as could be expected. The Bureau 
of the Census reports that there were 24% 
million boys and girls 14 to 17 years of age 
at work full or parttime in November 1945. 

For further information, write to the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., for reprints of 
“Youth Employment High” from The 
Child, March 1946. 


New Mexico Educator Honored 


% Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for New 
Mexico, was nominated in the Democratic 
Primary Election, June 4, 1946, for United 
States representative in Congress. 


Keeping in Touch 
tr WELLER R. cary, life member of the 
NEA and district principal of the Falls- 
ton, N. C., schools since 1925, kept up 
with 250 former students thruout the war 
with 1000 personal letters and a small 
home news sheet. He printed 86 pages of 
photos of home people, local scenes, and 
pictures of the boys themselves. 


Found! 


% A cotp tie clasp was found at the NEA 
registration desk at the Memorial Audi- 
torium in Buffalo. If you think it is yours, 


write to the Division of Records, NEA, 
and identify. 


Workshops for Educational Editors 


%& Representatives of about 40 educa- 
tional press publications held an educa- 
tional press institute at the University of 
Wisconsin June 23-29. It was sponsored by 
the Educational Press Association. 

The second workshop for editors of 
state education association journals was 
held at Lake Forest, Illinois, July 8-20, 
1946. It was sponsored by the Kellogg 
Foundation, University of Chicago, and 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. 

The NEA Journat was represented by 


a staff member at both of these confer- 
ences, 








For National Rehabilitation 





“Ice Cream... how nutritious!” 
...you know how delicious! 


In addition to {ts deliclous flavor... aside 
from its delightful, welcome coolness... Ice 
Cream provides important amounts of a num- 
ber of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of 
Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vitamin G) and 
contains other vitamins found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones 
and teeth, is supplied abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides important 
amounts of proteins...of the same high 
quality as those found in milk. 

All of these nutrients provide health and 
well being. 

Ice Cream makesa leading contributionto our 
national rehabilitation program and to raising 
everyone’s morale. For it combines almost 
universal taste appeal with a generous supply 
of protective and health-building elements. 


- 
! “Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about It,” the 

story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
| mediate grades. Sample copy 
| sent free on request. Teach- 

ers supplement_ included. 
l Write: National Dairy Coun- 
| cil, Dept. JNE 946, 111 North 
Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 








NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national 
health through a better understanding of dairy foods and 
their use. 


PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Y V rite for 16- 


page classified list 
of over 450 titles 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The New Ubederuood tz 


Underwood 


Sit down to this handsome new typewriter . . . for the typing 
thrill of your life! 


You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 


It’s Rhythm Touch . . . the latest development in Underwood's 


research to heli make your work easier. 
fingers in’the lightning response of every 
inger action, The Be ileas speed. The 
accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
You i dou more S work? ~. better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you have all the 
time-.and effort-saving Underwood features you've always enjoyed. 
Insist.on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s a 
pleasure to work with ... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION .. . One Park Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


prighe 1948, . Underwiond Corpo: ition 


ss 7 . br 
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OXYGEN PIPE LINE 
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BANK OF OXYGEN CYLINDERS 


Oxycrn ro BREATHE is the most important thing in 


the world to one who is ill and unable to get enough for 
life from the air alone. 


The use of oxygen in medical practice has grown 
rapidly inrecent years. Physicians have found it effective 
in the treatment of certain types of heart disease, 
shock due to wounds or injuries, following major opera- 
tions, and for numerous other illnesses. 


The need for extra oxygen is so frequent in hospitals 
that many of them, instead of depending on cylinders 
of oxygen brought to the bedside, now have convenient 
oxygen outlets in many rooms and wards. Oxygen is 
brought directly to the bedside through an unseen“ pipe- 


line” froma centrally located “bank” ofoxygen cylinders. 


Oxygen is a principal product of Units of Union 
Carsipe. It is supplied to hospitals—and in much 
greater amounts to industry for numerous mass- 


production operations—largely through The Linde 
Air Products Company. 


HOSPITAL - Side Elevation, Cutaway View 


Linde Oxygen is now so readily available that no one 
need ever be without oxygen for any purpose. Oxygen is 
but one of the many basic and essential products from 
UCC—materials which, all together, require continu- 


ing research and engineering work with over a third of 
the earth’s known elements. 


FREE: Physicians, nurses, teachers, and others who would like more 
information on the availability of oxygen, and on the various types 
of oxygen therapy equipment, are invited to write for a copy of the 
“OXYGEN THERAPY HANDBOOK.” Ask for Booklet M-9, 


[L)NION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS ° 


30 East 42nd Street 


CHEMICALS ° PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 

















